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AUSTRIA CALLED TO ACCOUNT FOR “WANTON SLAUGHTER” 


USTRIA has in her time written sharp-edged diplomatic 
notes—‘‘ witness the formidable demand she made on 
Servia in 1914"*—but, adds the New York Evening Post, 
‘it is doubtful if she ever received one more curt or cutting”’ 
han the American note of December 6 on the Ancona affair. In 
nofficial circles in Vienna it has even been referred to as ‘‘a note 
ouched in terms of open insult.’’ This communication, as so 
many of our editors point out, substituted a “‘demand”’ for a 
“request.” The Philadelphia Public Ledger called it ‘‘in effect 
an ultimatum.’’ Secretary Lansing, so it also seemed to the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, ‘‘couched his communication in 
such frankly truculent language that it assumes the form of an 
offensive ultimatum.’’ And this journal did not see how the 
Austrian Government could do otherwise than refuse to meet our 
demands, thus precipitating a diplomatic break. But most 
American newspaper-writers weleomed the peremptory tone of 
the document as fully justified by the cireumstances. Some, 
deeming evasion or procrastination impossible, expected a 
prompt settlement through Austrian compliance. Such hopes 
were, however, dashed by the first cabled quotations from Aus- 
tria’s reply, which the New York Journal of Commerce de- 
nounced as ‘‘a pettifogging evasion of a perfectly plain issue,” 
and which seemed to the New York Evening Post to be “drawn 
up for the purpose of starting a series of sparrings on points of 
form and technicality.”” The Vienna reply, as the New York 
Globe sees it, ‘makes further discussion useless and impossible,” 
and in the Pittsburg Dispatch’s opinion, it forecasts an early 
severance of diplomatic relations, tho the St. Louis Times thinks 
our Government might well make some of the explanations for 
which Austria asks. 

From the beginning, a certain mystery has enshrouded the 
Ancona negotiations. The ship was torpedoed and sunk in the 
Mediterranean on November 7, with a loss of 205 lives, including 
those of eleven American citizens. It was long impossible to 
get a detailed official account of the tragedy, and the United 
States Government started an investigation of its own. Doubt- 
less as a result of this inquiry, the State Department sent a 
note to Austria on December 6, which was withheld from the 
press for a week. Mr. Lansing’s brief recital of the facts of the 
sinking as obtained from survivors may be considered the official 
account of the event from the view-point of the United States. 


He says that ‘‘a submarine flying the Austro-Hungarian flag 
fired a solid shot’”’ toward the Ancona; that thereupon the liner 
‘‘attempted to escape, but being overhauled by the submarine 
she stopt; that after a brief period and before the crew and 
passengers were all able to take to the boats the submarine fired 
a number of shells at the vessel and finally torpedoed and sank 
her while there were yet many persons on board; and that by 
gun-fire and foundering of the vessel a large number of persons 
lost their lives or were seriously injured, among whom were 
citizens of the United States.’”” A public statement issued by the 
Austrian Admiralty is held to confirm the essential points in 
this narrative. The Austro-Hungarian Government is reminded 
that it has been advised through the negotiations with 
Berlin of the attitude of the United States toward ‘‘the use of 
submarines in attacking vessels of commerce.”” The submarine 
commander’s act is characterized as ‘‘ wanton slaughter,” but 
the United States prefers to believe that he acted without 
authority. The note proceeds: 


‘*As the good relations of the two countries must rest upon 
a common regard for law and humanity, the Government of the 
United States can not be expected to do otherwise than to 
demand that the Imperial and Royal Government denounce 
the sinking of the Ancona as an illegal and indefensible act; 
that the officer who perpetrated the deed be punished, and that 
reparation by the payment of an indemnity be made for the 
citizens of the United States who were killed or injured by the 
attack on the vessel. 

“The Government of the United States expects that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, appreciating the gravity of the 
ease, will accede to its demand promptly, and it rests this ex- 
pectation on the belief that the Austro-Hungarian Government 
will not sanction or defend an act which is condemned by the 
world as inhumane and barbarous, which is abhorrent to all 
civilized nations, and which has caused the death of innocent 


American citizens.”’ ‘ 


But from the ‘‘sharpness” and ‘‘firmness’’ of this note, says 
the Austrian reply of December 14, as cabled to the press, the 
American Government might be expected to “clearly give the 
actual circumstances.” Yet it “allows numerous doubts and 
gives not at all sufficient reasons for blaming the captain of 
the submarine”’; it does not “indicate the persons to whose state- 
ments it refers and to whom it apparently believes it must 


attribute a higher degree of trustworthiness than to a commander 
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of the Imperial Royal Navy’’; nor does it mention “‘ the number, 
names, and: the details concerning the fate of the American 
citizens who in the critical moment were aboard” the Ancona. 
But since “subjects of the United States came to grief,’ to the 
great regret of the Austrian Government, that Government “is 
prepared: to enter into an exchange of opinion.”’ But it knows 
nothing .of any correspondence which the United States had 
“with another Government about another affair,’ and “must 
leavé it to the Washington Cabinet to draw up the individual 














From the ** Illustrated London News.’ 


AN INCIDENT OF THE ATTACK ON THE ANCONA. 


Drawn by Percy F. S. Spence from the reports of eye-witnesses. 
In the panic many of the Ancona’s boats, overloaded with frenzied 
passengers, ‘were capsized in the attempt to launch them. 











legal maxims which the commander of the submarine is alleged 
to have violated when sinking the Ancona.” 

This note may be a ‘‘delicious’’ and ‘‘refreshing treat’’ to 
Gexman journalists, as they confess, but ameng us it is generally 
looked upon as a play for delay, and one which will fail. Early 
editorials commenting on it contained such phrases as “‘pure 
evasion,” ‘‘side-stepping,” ‘‘sparring for time,’ ‘‘ Austrian 
quibbling,” ‘‘hair-splitting,’’ ‘‘sareastic in the last degree.” 
The United States, observes the St. Louis Post Dispatch, ‘‘is 
weary of delay.” If our Government is “‘beguiled’”’ by this 
note, says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘it will fail of its duty’; and 
the Philadelphia Jnquirer sees ‘‘signs that it does not intend to be 
thrust aside.” The New York Journal of Commerce, quite 
out of patience, calls the request for ‘‘individual legal maxims” 
a “thinly veiled insult.” It recalls that ‘‘these maxims were 
stated as long ago as May 13, in a communication from the 
Secretary of State in Washington to the American Ambassador 
at Berlin—a communication also transmitted for the information 
of the Government at Vienna.” It points out how our Govern- 
ment’s position with regard to the use of submarines against 
merechantmen was fully explained in the correspondence with 
Germany, and the Austrian Government ‘“‘had copies of this 








correspondence as it took place.’’ In its ‘cynical reply,” 
concludes the New York paper, 

‘the Government at Vienna proposes to continue to sanction 
attacks by its submarines on merchant vessels when oppor. 
tunity offers and without any regard to the generally accepte 
principles of international law and humanity. Thus it refuses 
to regard the question of sacrificing the lives of non-combatant; 
and neutrals as having any relevancy to the discussion. With a 
Government which thus places itself outside of the pale g 
civilized intercourse by refusing to recognize anything criming| 
in the ‘wanton slaughter of defenseless non-combatants,’ the 
United States can not continue to have diplomatic relations anq 
must take into its own hands the finding of some means ot 
redress for the outrage perpetrated upon its citizens.” 

A less common attitude is that of the St. Louis Time 
which says: : 

“There is all the reason in the world why the America 
Government should be firm. But there is no reason why the 
Administration should not set forth in detail the exact legal 
maxims and principles which have been violated. If Austrig 
wants to be taught something in the way of legal interpretation 
let’s go into the matter thoroughly. Austria admits that she js 
willing to learn. That’s a concession.” 

Praise of our note is as nearly unanimous as the condemna- 
tion of Austria’s. This note, ‘‘the most direct, uncompromising, 
and severe that has emanated from our State Department in this 
Administration,” as the Philadelphia Press characterizes it, js 
declared by the New York Globe to be “‘satisfying to the Ameri- 
san conscience and intelligence.”” To the Brooklyn Times it “isa 
revelation in statesmanship for which the country is thankful.” 
Similar expressions of satisfaction have appeared in the editorial 
columns of representative journals in Boston, Providence, New 
York, Rochester, Syracuse, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
Washington, Richmond, Raleigh, Louisville, Indianapolis, and 
Chicago. 

From Austria’s attitude in this affair, the New York World 
thinks it ‘‘reasonable to assume that Austria no longer desires 
to maintain diplomatic relations with the United States.” But 
several editors can see no reason why the Central Powers should 
prefer our enmity to our friendship, and it is pointed out that 
they would suffer seriously by breaking off relations with the 
United States. In ‘‘representing’’ the Central Powers in the 
countries with which they are at war, United States diplomats 
are really engaged in a stupendous task of friendship, says the 
Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune. For 
instance, ‘‘ hundreds of American diplomatic and consular officers 
in Europe devote their time exclusively to inspecting prison- 
camps, distributing relief to prisoners, investigating complaints 
of ill treatment, making inquiries concerning ‘missing’ soldiers, 
and arranging exchanges of captured officers.” 

On the other hand, ‘‘observers who have been guided by facts 
rather than by optimistic theories,’ according to the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, hold ‘‘that relations between the United States 
and the Teutonic allies are strained well-nigh to the breaking- 
point.”” The real danger, explains the careful and conservative 
Springfield Republican, “‘is cumulative; the existing friction 
between the two countries is a growth whose origin antedates 
the torpedoing of the Italian liner. The crisis, perhaps, is as 
grave on that account as any that has arisen during the war.” 





But the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune (Rep.) finds the Ancona 
disaster and Secretary Lansing’s ‘‘offensive ultimatum” directly 
responsible for the crisis. It says: 

“There can be little doubt that Franz Josef’s Government 
will refuse to denounce the action of the submarine commander, 
who undoubtedly was given wide latitude in his orders to destroy 
the shipping of enemy nations. Thus it may readily be seen that 
this country is nearer a break with the Teutonic Alliance than at 
any time since the outbreak of the war, provided, always, this 
is not another of those flashes in the pan which have characterized 
Wilson’s foreign policy from Vera Cruz to the Mediterranean. 


While the Philadelphia Inquirer and Public Ledger have only 
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praise for the note sent to Austria by Mr. Lansing, these two 
Republican dailies declare that a note of this sort should have 
been sent to Germany after the sinking of the Lusitania. Then, 
says The Inquirer, ‘there would have been no Arabic case and 
probably no Ancona ease.”’ Another Republican journal, the 
New York Press, explains rather picturesquely its lack of 
enthusiasm over the possible results of the communication to 
Vienna: 

“The American people, sick beyond endurance of talk that 
can never impress those who are guilty of the submarine piracies 
when nothing is ever done, can not but think how, when after 
more than a year we have reached the stage where the submarine 
atrocities are only transferred from the German to the Austrian 
name, the end of the next year may merely see the same things 
done under the flag of the unspeakable Turk. Then, after 
another era of State Department notes, we may expect to see 
the Bulgarian colors run up over the undersea pirates for yet 
more of the old horrors. Then, while we are still sending notes 
to Germany, to Austria, to Turkey, and to Bulgaria in protest 
against the butchery of unarmed American citizens along with 
other defenseless humanity, the Central Powers can avail them- 
selves of the flag of the Cannibal Islands to go on murdering 
neutrals, Americans, or anybody, while the State Department 
under the administration of Woodrow Wilson—if it holds out, 
jn control of the United States Government as long as the 
Teutonic league holds out in its submarine program—talks!”’ 

In the London and Paris press, recognition and praise of the 
firm tone of our Ancona note were mixed with doubt whether it 
would not after all end in smoke. German newspapers praise 
the Austrian reply and contrast it favorably with the “arrogant” 
tone of the Lansing note. The Berlin Kreuzzeitung thinks the 
United States should hold the captain of the Ancona respon- 
sible for the loss of life. The Rheinisch-Westphdlische Zeitung, of 
Essen, another daily considered representative of the military 
party, finds two flaws in the note to Austria: first, that arrange- 
ments with one belligerent—Germany—have no validity for 
Austria; secondly, that the firing on the Ancona was the only 
way to prevent an actually attempted flight, and was therefore 
justified. Austrian opinion in advance of the Government’s 
reply to our note had its most emphatic expression in a statement 
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THE WARNING SHOT! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


from the Admiralty, which said that from the submarine cap- 
tain’s report— 


“His ship was in danger; indeed, in double danger; first 
from the fact that an enemy boat was approaching on a line that 
threatened to cut off his retreat, and the enemy ship and the 


Ancona could have es‘ablicshed his radius of action and eould 
have set a torpedo-bout flotilla on him; and, secondly, there was 
danger of the Ancona escaping, which, according to his instruec- 
tions, was to be prevented in all cireumstances. 

‘*Hence the conduct of the commander, much as the loss of 
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DO YOU APPROVE OF THIS ? 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


innocent lives must be regretted and deplored, can not be 
disapproved.” 

A leading citizen of Vienna has been quoted in an Associated 
Press dispatch as saying: 

‘“Now we have received a note couched in terms never before 
addrest by one nation to another, a note couched in terms’ of 
open insult. America considers us bound by a former warning 
delivered to Germany regarding submarine warfare. That note 
was not communicated to us, and can not be considered binding 
on us. Austria-Hungary is not an appendix of Germany, but a 
sovereign State.” 

In this country, the German-American press naturally lean 
somewhat toward the Austrian view. ‘‘There was nothing in 
the Ancona ease,” declares the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, ‘*‘to 
require any such belligerent communication as that sent to 
Vienna.” And the Cincinnati Volksblatt firmly declares that the 
‘‘eounter demands of Austria are so conformable to justice, to 
common sense, and to the practise of civilized countries that the 
President can not reject them without incurring the reproach 
that he carries chips on his shoulders.’”’ Several German dailies 
point out the contrast between the President’s dealings with the 
Central Powers and with the Entente. The ‘overbearing 
attitude” displayed in the Ancona note, remarks the Cleveland 
Wachter und Anzeiger, ‘‘ill becomes a Government which takes 
submissively every kick by the British boot.” 

But whatever may be done about the Ancona, “‘there still 
remains the great Lusitania crime,’”’ says the New York Globe, 
speaking for a number of its contemporaries. Yet the New 
York Herald's Washington correspondent offers a word of ex- 
planation and prediction on this subject: 

‘‘Obviously, satisfaction from Austria in the Ancona ease, 
with an issue with Germany over the Lusitania unsettled, can 
not be the ultimate objective of the United States. For that 
would be straining at the gnat and swallowing the camel. ... . 

‘Even now these steps in the issue with Austria are being 
studied with a consideration of what is to come in the struggle 
for a settlement of the Lusitania issue. ...... 

“The Ancona note might accurately be described as the second 
gun to be fired in the advance toward victory in the Lusitania 
issue. The first gun was the demand for the recall of Captains 
Boy-Ed and von Papen. The third gun probably has already 
been loaded and is awaiting the command to fire.”’ 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S “HALF-CONCESSION” 
cic: CRIES OF PROTEST against “British piracy” 


raised in some quarters on account of the seizure of 
certain vessels of the American Transatlantic Company 
as being of hostile ownership became more numerous and angry 
when it was learned that three of the captured craft had 
been commandeered for England’s merchant marine without 
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Even if the vessels had been wholly German-owned and had 
flown the German instead of the Danish flag, the Philadelphia 
Record (Ind. Dem.) points out, bona-fide American _purchasers 
would have had the right to raise the flag of the United States 
over them and claim its protection. Nor can the controversy 
be deemed closed, this journal goes on to say, ‘‘until the law 
of nations on the subject shall be recognized without reserva- 
tion by the British Government.” The Kansas City Journal 

(Rep.) notes with reassurance in this connection that 
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a committee of Republican Senators is already at work 
on the matter of the validity of American ship-registry 
and “‘will weigh the charges that the Administration 
in dealing with Great Britain is actuated either by 
prejudice in favor of the Allies or by fear of British 
sea-power. And it is hinted that when the report of 
this committee is given to the public it will ‘disillusionize 
the nation.’”’ 

It would be a mistake for either England or the 
United States to assume that either of them alone can 
make international law governing these disputed ques- 
tions, says the New York Times, which points out that 
the matter is in the courts, ‘“‘the very best place for 
it,”’ because ‘‘it is a lawsuit in essence, not a diplomatic 








THERE ARE OTHERS. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily 


trial before a prize-court. Yet when, in answer to the State 
Department’s complaint, Great Britain cancels the requisition 
of the Hocking and the Genesee, promising a prompt hearing 
before a prize-court in London, and releases the Kankakee under 
bond, some dailies—for instance, the Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) 
—eredit the Administration with ‘‘a great diplomatic victory.” 
But The Free Press (Ind. Rep.) of the same city says that John 
Bull is not a whit more imprest by the Administration than he 
ever was; he is merely aware of the fact that a new Congress 
has just convened. This is why he retreats from a course alto- 
gether unsupportable, The Free Press adds, x course which would 
‘place an irresistible club in the hands of the embargo Con- 
gressmen.”” At the same time we are reminded that Great 
Britain still holds the ships, that a British court will try the 
ease, and that ‘‘by going through the form of a legal procedure 
and at the cost of a little delay she can gain her end and impress 
the ships just the same.’”’ Pending the outcome of the trial, 
we learn from Washington dispatches, the British Government 
assures the United States that it will seize no more vessels of 
the American Transatlantic Steamship Company. The diffi- 
culties of this concern, charged by the British authorities as being 
largely owned by German capital, began with the taking of the 
Hocking, which was recorded in Tue Literary Dicest for 
November 13. The officers of the company, the press inform 
us, have submitted affidavits to the State Department that every 
share of its stock is owned by American citizens. The trials of 
the Hocking and the Genesee are to be held as test cases. These 
ships were transferred, after the war began, from the Danish 
to the American flag. If the prize-court decides adversely 
to the owners, Great Britain will feel free to continue to seize 
vessels of the company, otherwise they will be immune. Great 
Britain’s ‘‘half-concession”’ to the United States falls far short 
of friendliness and justice, in the opinion of the New York 
World (Dem.), which adds: 

“Nothing in the law of nations justifies the British seizures 
of ships purchased by Americans from neutrals jas in this case. 
Even if it were conceded that Germans had an interest in them, 
the case at law would be the same. We have admitted these 
vessels to American registry; they never were owned or operated 
by a belligerent; their transfer from one neutral to another could 


not possibly have been for the purpose of escaping any of the 
hazards of war. 


“If we are ever to have a merchant marine, Great Britain 
must not only keep its hands off in part, but altogether.” 





News. 


question, like the protection of life or national honor.” 
But the Philadelphia Public Ledger (Ind.) observes: 


‘‘What the British Government might well ask is 
whether the irritation these seizures are bound to excite in the 
United States may not prove more dangerous than any injury 
the ships might have done. That view of the case seems to 
have occurred both to Lord Lansdowne and to Lord Bryce, 
Their speeches in the House of Lords are in effect warnings 
against the transgression of neutral riglits. 

“Lord Lansdowne, who is a member of the Government, 
emphasized the duty of arbitrating any case that could not be 
decided satisfactorily by the law courts. Probably no respon- 
sible statesman, in either Great Britain or the United States, 
would think of urging any other course. But it does not follow 
that the disregard of neutral rights is justified simply because a 
remedy short of war is available. Lord Lansdowne pointed 

















‘*GET OFF MY COAT-TAILS AND STAY OFF.” 
—Hanny in the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


out the danger of such a course and argued that every effort 
should be made to spare neutrals from needless inconveniences 
or hardships. Lord Bryce, after reminding his hearers that the 
shattered fabric of international law would have to be rebuilt, 
justly observed that it would be most unfortunate were Great 
Britain ‘to make her own will and her own necessities the judge 
of her actions.’ That is the real peril in the present situation.”’ 
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THE LAST VOYAGE. 
—Tuthill in the St. Louis Siar. 
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VISIONS OF AN EMPTY STOCKING. 
—Stanley in the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune. 
‘ 


CONGRESS SEES ANOTHER MEAT-FAMINE COMING. 


FRANCE SEARCHING OUR SHIPS 


N ITS EFFORTS to defend American rights on the high 
I seas this Government is now involved in diplomatic dis- 
putes not only with Germany, Austria, and England, but 
with France as well. When last week the French cruiser Descartes 
stopt three American ships, the Coamo, Carolina, and San Juan, 
plying between New York and Porto Rico, and seized four 
Austrians and four Germans who were on board, our press 
unanimously denounced the act as an indefensible violation of 
international law, and our State Department promptly dis- 
patched a protest to the French Government. While there 
seems to be a wide-spread editorial expectation that France 
will accept our view of this incident and accede to our demand 
that these eight prisoners be released, there is nevertheless 
much irritation over this new challenging of a point of inter- 
national law which, as the Philadelphia Record remarks, .‘‘we 
had supposed was settled by the Trent case’’—that famous and 
almost parallel international incident of Civil-War days when an 
American cruiser stopt the British ship Trent and took from 
among her passengers the Confederate commissioners Mason 
and Slidell. This seizure, denounced in England as “wanton 
piracy,”’ caused a furor which brought the two nations to the 
verge of war, but trouble was averted by President Lincoln’s 
recognition of the justice of England’s protest and hy the release 
of the two prisoners. Altho France was not involved in this 
affair of 1861, The Record recalls the fact that ‘“‘she deemed it 
worth while to put on record her belief that the British claim 
was perfectly just.’”’ ‘‘Are England and France,” asks this 
Philadelphia paper, ‘‘now prepared to say in so many words 
that they are going to do what they denied our right to do?” 
We are also reminded that these seizures near Porto Rico make 
the second incident of the kind between this country and France 
during the present war. In November, 1914, the French cruiser 
Condé stopt the American steamer Windber about 250 miles 
south of Kingston, Jamaica, and seized her steward, August 
Piepenbrink, a German who had filed his declaration of inten- 
tion to become an American citizen. Diplomatic protests from 
Washington brought about his release “out of courtesy to the 
United States,” the French Government at the same time de- 


clining to concede the principle for which our State Department 
contended—namely, that ‘‘there is no justification in inter- 
national law for the removal of an enemy subject from a neutral 
vessel on the high seas bound to a neutral port, even if he could 
properly be regarded as a military person.” 

“It is hard to see how the French Government can possibly 
justify the action of the cruiser Descartes,’’ remarks the Indianap- 
olis News, ‘‘for even if the specific acts complained of prove to 
have been within the law, the instructions under which the com- 
mander of the cruiser seems to have acted certainly are not.” 
These instructions, according to an officer of the Descartes, as 
quoted in an unofficial dispatch, were ‘‘to take all subjects of 
Germany and her allies from ships’ crews, beginning December 8, 
and to take all such persons from among the passengers after 
December 18.”" To quote The News again: 

“The subjects of Germany and her allies, as such, have a 
perfect right to travel on American ‘ships. And American ships 
have a perfect right to carry them. Under the Trent precedent 
even active civil agents of Germany would be safe from seizure 
on an American passenger-ship going about its ordinary business, 
and plying between neutral ports. There may be no grievance 
in this case, but the instructions under which the action was 
taken are, if correctly given, indefensible.” 

““The most extreme act which any of the Allied Governments 
has yet attempted against the United States,” is the way the 
Buffalo Express characterizes these seizures; and it affirms its 
belief that ‘‘if the attitude of the United States toward various 
incidents of the war affecting it had not convinced all Europe 
that we could hardly be provoked by any affront, we probably 
should not have to consider such an incident as the action of the 
French cruiser Descartes.”’ This is ‘‘going beyond all tolerable 
limits,” exclaims The Express, which goes on to say: 

“These steamers are American coastwise vessels, not ships 
that have been transferred to our flag since the war began. 
They are engaged in regular coastwise trade between two 
American ports and can have nothing to do with the war or 
with war-commerce. The French Government might as well 
land a force at a dock in New York to march up to Broadway 
and seize a German there as board these American ships cn the 
high seas and remove men therefrom. ..... . 

“There can be argument for the right to take Germans from 
neutral vessels touching at Allied ports, or even from vessels 
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entering the North Sea, since that is a recognized war-zone. 
some insanity must have taken possession of the Freneh Gov- 
ernment if it has directed a naval officer to come to this side of 


But 


the Atlantie and remove Germans from 
ships.” 


American coastwise 


‘**And at the very moment that France offers us this affront,” 
continues the Buffalo paper, ‘“‘Germany adds to our difficulties 
by refusing to recognize as American ships that have been 
transferred to the American flag since the war began.” That, 
we read, “is the unmistakable meaning of the decision of the 
German prize-court confiscating the Pass of Balmaha,” a ship 
which had changed from British to American registry and which 
was seized with a cargo of cotton for Russia early in the war 
‘“‘at a time when Great Britain was freely allowing the shipment 
of American cotton to Germany.” If the United States accepts 
Germany's view in this matter, argues The Express, ‘‘all its 
efforts in behalf of such ships as the Hocking and the Genesee, 
seized by the British, and, in fact, about all of its other efforts 
in behalf of trade with Germany, must go by the board.” Thus 
‘on neither side has there been the slightest regard for neutral 
rights,” remarks the New Orleans Times-Picayune, which calls 
upon the United States as ‘‘the mightiest of the neutrals” to 
“‘put a veto, once for all, on the pernicious doctrine that in 
international matters the end justifies the means.” 





A GERMAN-AMERICAN EXODUS? 


< UMORS of the transfer of large amounts of German 
capital after the war to America, as a land of greater 
opportunity and _ prosperity, simultaneous with 
rumors that many German-Americans here will cross the water 
in the opposite direction, for more sentimental reasons. For Mr. 
Franz Bopp, German Consul-General in San Francisco, has told 
us how he does ‘‘not like this country any more, and will be 
happy to return to Germany,” and he predicts at the close of the 
war ‘‘a regular exodus of German-Americans who feel about 
things in the United States as I do.” Also Mr. George von 
Skal, a former editor of the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, and head 
of a news service for German papers, prophesies a general home- 
ward movement on the part of Germany’s “prodigal sons” and 
‘their repatriation on a large scale after the conclusion of peace.” 
But any such extensive exodus is not looked for by our editors. 
“‘Possibly not all the German ships now moored to the Hoboken 
strand will be needed to transport these fugitives from freedom 
to the War-God’s own country,” concludes the New York Times. 
And the New York German Herold explains more seriously why 
it believes that the German-Americans will cling to the land of 
their adoption in spite ef recent unpleasant experiences. 

Mr. von Skal’s prophecy of exodus appeared in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Lost Sons,” in Der Tag, of Berlin. From the 
English version of this article in the New York Times we quote 
the following pertinent paragraphs: 


are 


‘‘The impression caused by the mighty, almost miraculous, 
deeds of the German people, together with the contemptible 
machinations of the American press and of a great part of the 
edueated Americans, has brought about a closing of the ranks 
fof German-Americans] that exceeds the mcst daring expectations. 

“The natural result of these events is mainly to be found in 
the fact that the German-Americans are experiencing a home- 
sickness, a longing after the Fatherland, and at the same time 
a disgust with their present surroundings that will lead to their 
repatriation on a large scale after the conclusion of peace. 
Already many families are preparing to cross the ocean the second 
time. Altho not all those who contemplate this step will be able 
to take it, as it will necessitate great sacrifices, there will certainly 
be enough to insure a valuable contingent to the Empire. Under 
the circumstances, it seems timely to consider whether this 
movement should be promoted and these ‘prodigal sons’ who 
are returning penitent made weleome. ..... . ’ 

‘“‘If they once did feel admiration for American institutions, 
they have now become convinced that they made a big mistake 
when they cut loose from the Fatherland. They admit frankly 
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that the form of government, the administration, and all other 
institutions in the Empire are the best that the mind of man has 
brought out up to the present. They will not only fit in will. 
ingly, but they will become zealous fellow workers in the de- 
velopment of the brilliant future of the German Empire. 

“The causes of the great German emigration to America are 
to be found mainly in the economic field. It is exactly in this 
direction that conditions have completely changed. To-day 
Germany offers to the industrious, aspiring, and able man at 
least as good chances as the United States, with endlessly 
greater security of his rights and property. Most of the restrain- 
ing barriers have fallen. We know that here, and it lures us on 
to the return home.”’ 


But will German-Americans in any considerable numbers 
actually “‘pack up their goods and chattels because they are 
filled with bitterness over the injustice’’ to which they “have been 
subjected by so many Americans, the Anglo-American press, 
and the American Government’? So good an authority as the 
New York German Herold, for one, does not believe it. It says; 

‘“Of course, our love and our longing for the land of our 
fathers and mothers have been wonderfully deepened by the 
war. There will be no lack of German-American visitors in 
Germany after the war. But when, after peace has returned, we 
shall have drunk our fill of the beautiful and sublime that is to 
be found in Germany, we shall say: ‘All aboard! Back again 
to the New World, where lies our field of labor!’ 

“In answer to the sareastic suggestions of the British sheets 
that we ought to leave the United States if it doesn’t suit us 
here, we cite the words of a German-American who was asked 
by a Briton why he did not turn his back on America: 

“In the first place, what is that your business? Secondly, 
because it suits me to remain here; and, thirdly, because I have 
invested the fruits of my labor here in the belief that I was 
living in the United States. It is my loyal duty to stay here to 
prevent people of your stamp from betraying the independence 
of the nation to the English. Fellows like you must be watched!’ 

‘Therefore, we shall stay here. And especially now!” 


That some expatriated Germans 1n this country will return to 
Germany to fill the gaps made by the war in the ranks of the 
workers the Springfield Republican believes quite possible. But 
broadly speaking, it says: 


““No extensive exodus is to be looked for, because repatriation 
is an even more serious and doubtful matter than emigration. 
The bread-winner may go abroad and without difficulty return 
when his fortune is made; it is otherwise when a family has 
struck root in a new land. New lands are hospitable and the 
growth of ties is rapid. To the brave and ambitious America 
means, as it has always meant, increased opportunity. To get 
a start here means expansion; a return is a contraction, the 
difficulty of which is not always realized till it is put to the test. 
Now and then an exceptional American like Henry James finds 
that by nature and training he best fits into the snug niches of 
the Old World, but the exception only points the rule. What- 
ever the sentimental pull of the old country may be, a return 
commonly brings disillusion. Whatever the faults of America, 
and nobody speaks of them more strongly than patriotic Ameri- 
cans, it offers what Europe does not offer to the plain, hard- 
working people who from the beginning have constituted the 
great mass of the emigration from the opprest and war-ridden 
Old World. These exiles came to find America; their America 
is here or nowhere.” 

They did not come, according to the New York World, prima- 
rily from economic motives. Tens of thousands of Germans came 
because they preferred the democratic institutions of the New 
World to political and social conditions at home; other tens of 
thousands, says The World, ‘‘took up citizenship here because 
they abhorred the militarism which has now drenched Europe in 
blood.”” As The World sums it all up: 


‘“No doubt there are a few cocky German-Americans who 
sincerely believe that they would be happier in the old land, and 
some of them will go there eventually perhaps, and after they 
have been affronted a few times by the imperial drill-masters 
they will return thoroughly cured. Having had an American 
experience, the German who goes back to the Kaiser’s rule will 
probably be beyond the military age, financially independent, 
and a candidate for a decoration of some. kind.” 
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CALIFORNIA TAKES STOCK OF ITS FAIR 


ANY WEPT even while they cheered, records a writer 

in the San Francisco Argonaut, when, on December 4, 

at the close of the recessional, the flag came down 

from the staff of the Tower of Jewels, signaling that in a few 
hours the gates of the Panama-Pacific Exposition would be 
But the tears as well as the cheers bore witness 
to the success of this great enterprise. 


closed forever. 
“Tt has been a supreme 
success,” says The Argonaut, and the San Francisco Chronicle 
remarks that while the statistics of attendance and receipts are 
“eloquent,” they ‘‘do not begin to tell the whole story,’’ because 
‘“‘what it has meant to us in the way of commercial, industrial, 
architectural, and artistic impulse can never be definitely 
estimated.”’ ‘‘Everybody says it was a great success,’ notes 
The Coast Seamen’s Journal, a San Francisco labor organ. In 
short, the Exposition seems to have been, in the words of the 
Los Angeles Times, ‘‘an artistic and financial triumph.” 

During the ten months its gates were open it was visited by 
18,875,974 persons, and the gross receipts, we are told, were 
something more than $6,000,000, yielding a ‘‘net profit of 
$1,410,876.’ Approximately $12,000,000 was spent by visitors 
in the grounds. The total cost of the Exposition was, in round 
numbers, $50,000,000. This included the acquisition of the 
site, construction, administration, maintenance,.repairs, and the 
final removal of ‘the’ buildings, and was met by the various 
exhibitors: More than $10,000,000 was contributed by the 
State of California and the city and county of San Francisco, 
and $6,000,000 more was raised in the State by popular sub- 
scription. The official appropriation and private subscriptions 
are not taken into the reckoning in figuring profit and loss. 
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‘““As a financial success the Exposition is: unique,” says Mr, 
Reuben Brook Hale, a San Francisco merchant who launched 
the idea of this fair as long ago as 1904, and whose work as vieg- 
president of the corporation contributed greatly to its triumph, 
Mr. Hale reminds us that the Chicago and St. Louis fairs each 
received a grant of $5,000,000 from’ the Federal Government, 
while San Francisco received nothing from Washington except 
an appropriation of $500,000 for a Government exhibit. Other 
obstacles which the San Francisco Fair triumphantly surmounted 
were the confusion and depression caused by the European War, 
and the distance of the Pacific Coast city from the densest 
centers of population. So many visitors traveled from one 
thousand to three thousand miles to the Fair, we are told, that 
‘“‘the old rule of an exposition drawing 70 per cent. of its atten- 
dance from within a radius of 200 miles has been set at naught.” 
In spite of the war, virtually all the nations, including the bellig- 
erents, were represented by some form of exhibit, altho England 
and Germany did not take part officially. 

In total attendance, correspondents point out, this Exposi- 
tion was surpassed by the Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, 
with its 27,539,521 visitors, and by the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, at St. Louis, which admitted 19,694,855. As a 
spectacle, says the Philadelphia Record, the San. Francisco Fair 
was ‘‘the most splendid ever seen in this country.” 

The closing of the San Francisco Fair serves to remind us 
that California has been supporting not one, but two exposi- 
tions, and now it is announced that the California-Panama 
Exposition at San Diego will take over some of the exhibits from 
the Panama-Pacifie and will keep its gates open to the public 
until the end of 1916. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Tue Attorney-General wants laws to punish traitors. How about 
sending them home to fight for their sovereigns?—Philadelphia North 
American. 


Wir the approach of winter it may not be amiss to offer the customary 
advice that exposed nations be particularly careful of their war-chests.— 
Washington Post. 


THE Government is rounding up the spices so rapidly now that it is 
_ expected all will be in custody by 


WE'LL have to admit this, Henry Ford’s project is not much more foolish 
than the war is.—S/. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Mr. Forp can point to the fact that Sir John French, at least, is out of 
the trenches before Christmas.—New York Evening Post. 

As faith is said to move mountains, we are beginning to fear that General 
Goethals will have to call on the preachers before long.— Washington Post. 

T. R. can’t take his hat off now to scratch his head without making 


the favorite sons shiver.—Boston 





the time our last remaining factory 
is blown up.—Boston Transcript. 

G. B. SHAW says that the Allics 
must not crush Germany. Latest 
advices from the front indicate that 
the Allies are taking his suggestion 
very seriously. — Macon Evening 
News. 

RvussIANS Claim capture of 49,874 
in one month. Tendency of Russian 

. and German populations to change 

places seems to call for more notice 
from economists. — Wall  Sireet 
Journal, 





FATHER, COME 
WOME WITH ME 
now! 


THE man_ who says that Booker 
T. and T. R. are the two greatest 
leaders America has produced fulfils 
the prophecy that Roosevelt’s name 
would go down in history linked 
with Washington’s. — Washington 
Post. 

Firty-srx Kentucky mountain- 
eers formed a bogus company and 

, Cleaned up thousands in a mail- 
order swindle. These are our “ con- 
temporary ancestors’’ to whom we 
have thought of sending school- 
teachers and other civilizing influ- 
ences.-—New York Telegraph 

ANOTHER pathetic little feature 
of every-day life is the way, the 
minute the President announces 3 
that creatures of passion, disloy- a 
alty, and anarchy must be crusht - $ F 
out, a great many of our citizens Pi rs J 










SHES TRYING To 
BUST UP THE Game! 


| WON'T Quit é 
UNTIL I'M WINNER 


Transcript. 










THE Germans are said to be sur- 
prized that the Allies have not 
asked for peace already. The rea- 
son probably is that the Allies don’t 
read the German newspapers.— 
Chicago Herald. 
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BARON SHIBUSAWA, hailed as the 
“Pierpont Morgan of Japan,” ap- 
pears to have fallen heir to the many 
bouquets which his namesake missed 
during an arduous and otherwise 
successful career.— Washington Post. 

“WE congratulate the President 
on his novel vigor,’’ sneers the 
London Chronicle. Perhaps in time 
we shall be able to congratulate the 
British Government on some novel 
military vigor in the Balkans and 


at the Dardanelles.— New York 
World. 
‘““GERMANY has such immense 


stores of copper as to suffice for 
years to come,”’ said the Chancellor 
in the Reichstag, and the cheers 
that greeted this statement almost 
drowned the sound of the work- 
men’s hammers stripping off the 
copper roof.— Wall Street Journal. 
4] { i Yuan Sur Kar having accepted 
of \ the Imperial crown, in spite of 
Japan’s objection, Tokyo dispatches 
say that Japan will now address 
another friendly note to China. 
‘*Friendly,’’ somehow or other, irre 


ri / i ; 








become violently angry at him for 
getting so personal.— Ohio Silale 
Journal. 


HANGING 


"ROUND AGAIN. 
—King in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patrict. 


sistibly reminds us of Mr. Bryan’s 
parting ‘God bless you’’ to Mr. 
Wilson.—New York American. 
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A MINE CRATER: THE MUTE TESTIMONY TO “HEAVY LOSS BY THE ENEMY.” 


Where opposing forces are firmly entrenched, often the only solution of the deadlock is the mine, which is dug stealthily as far beneath the 
surface of the earth as possible, a tunnel running out under the enemy trench. Here a tremendous charge is exploded. The result, to the enemy, 
is like the bursting of a pent-up voleano directly beneath their feet, without the slightest warning bringing death and destruction in its train. 








EUROPE’S DISAPPROVAL OF THE PRESIDENT 


HE TRUE NEUTRAL, some one has said, is he who 

can cause equal dissatisfaction to both sides. If this 

be accurate, then President Wilson is the world-champion 
in neutrality. His earlier notes to Germany and England made 
a fair start; the rebukes to Austria and France have kept 
matters warm, and his message to Congress elicits irritated 
remarks that reveal a certain lack of affection all around. The 
editors in the Fatherland resent his denunciation of disloyal 
citizens as an attack on the German-Americans, while on the 
Allies’ side the influential papers are annoyed because the Presi- 
dent did not seize this opportunity to protest against what they 
term ‘‘the countless breaches of the law of nations committed by 
the Germans.”’ Apart from this curious irritation on both sides, 
the most interesting comment is found in the English press. 
London editors see, in the President’s demand for armaments 
and his stress upon Pan-Americanism, the abandonment of our 
traditional policy of isolation and a desire to play an instrument 
in the ‘“‘Concert of the Powers.’’ The London Daily News 
remarks: 

“Tt is doubtful whether the Monroe Doctrine will ever be 
tenable again, experience having shown that the United States 
can no longer rely on political isolation founded on geographical 
detachment, which has largely lost its meaning. . If Germany 
were victorious in this war the United States’ guaranties of 
the independence of the States of South America would not be 
worth the paper on which that doctrine is written.”’ 

The London Times observes similarly : 


“The President has striven, and is still striving hard, with the 
full approbation of the masses of the people, to cling fast to the 
notion that the United States can continue to live its own life, 
uphold exalted ideals throughout the New World, and promote 
their realization in the Old World without abandoning the 
splendid isolation she has so long enjoyed. The hard realities 


of the situation created by the war are beginning to show that 
the notion is no longer tenabie with the firm assurance of even 
last year.”’ 


Other influential London papers, including the Daily Chronicle, 
Daily Graphic, Standard, and Daily Telegraph, take the President 
to task for not ‘“‘protesting against the abominations wrought 
in the name of German Kultur,’’ as J'he Standard phrases it. 
This attitude, which is much like that taken by Colonel Roose- 
velt, is particularly marked in Paris, and the remarks of the 
Journal des Débats are typical. Its editor, Mr. Gauvain, writes: 


‘*Mr. Wilson's policy of isolation is all the more unjustifiable 
as Washington has taken the initiative in various international 
arrangements regarding arbitration, the rights of nations, neutral 
and belligerent, during the war. A consummate jurist like 
President Wilson is especially qualified to formulate a striking 
protest against the German iJlegalities and assassinations. 

‘We in no way question the good faith of President Wilson 
or the Pope, but we are obliged to recognize that the preoccupa- 
tion of prudence and opportunism has outweighed simple duty 
with each. Moral authority over the world largely depends on 
the risks to which the total fulfilment of duty exposes one. It is 
certain to-day that neither President Wilson nor the Pope will 
enjoy the same prestige when a general peace is made that he 
would have enjoyed if he had raised his voice in August, 1914, 
and various times since.” 

The Paris Temps says in a similar vein: 

‘President Wilson has not been able entirely to free himself 
from the abstract conception of neutrality which forbids even 
any manifestation of feeling. The impartiality which he be- 
lieves to be the duty of countries not involved in the conflict 
consists in the refusal to pronounce between right and crime. 
Such neutrality is a privileged treatment for those openly 
violating all laws and engagements. 

“It is due to such impartiality that outrages such as President 
Wilson admits have been committed and that those which 
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compromise American honor have been perpetrated. The im- 
partiality, which consists in remaining silent in the presence of a 
crime, whether through fear or interest, is a false conception of 
neutrality, only exposing those practising such dangerous 
ideology to the gravest dangers.” 


The German editors are not unnaturally annoyed at the 
President’s veiled strictures upon those who sympathize with the 
German side, and they believe that he had in his mind no blame 
for those who vigorously espouse the cause of the Allies. The 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger thinks that— 

‘‘Our friends across the water are men enough to settle 


matters with the nation’s chief with that fearlessness which in 
the New World is accounted one of the highest rights of man- 
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such a point if the United States, under Mr. Wilson’s Presidency, 
had endeavored to maintain honest neutrality. rs 
‘‘Above all, American industry has ‘passionately’ taken sides 
in this war—with passionate dollar-hunger. There also Presj- 
dent Wilson has looked on quietly.” 








GERMANY TO FIGHT TO A FINISH 


ICTORIOUS ABROAD, serene at home, the whole 
German nation is determined to continue the war 
until the Allies are prepared to sue for a peace “‘in con- 
sonance with Germany’s dignity.’’ Such is the message that 
the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, delivers 
to the world from his place in the German Parliament, 





































































































He tells us again that Germany is fighting a defensive 
war, which she can not abandon until she has placed 
herself in a position of immunity from further attack. 
This is the Chancellor’s answer to those members of the 
Social-Democratie party who have loudly asked what 


Germany is fighting for. To quote his actual words: 





‘“Whenever our enemies approach us with peace- 
- proposals which are in consonance with Germany’s 
dignity and security we will always be ready to dis- 
cuss them. 

‘In full consciousness of the successes in arms which 
we have attained, we disclaim responsibility for the 
continuance of the misery which is filling Europe and 
the world. No one may say that we wish to prolong 
the war unnecessarily to conquer this or that country 
as a guaranty. 

“In previous speeches I sketched the general aim of 
the war. I can not be more definite to-day, or say 
what guaranties the Imperial Government demands, 
for example, in the Belgian question, or what com- 
bination of powers seems necessary as a foundation 
for these guaranties. 

‘‘Our foes must tell themselves one thing—the longer 
and bitterer they wage this war against us the greater 
will be the necessary guaranties. 

“If our enemies wish to erect a barrier for all time 
between us and the rest of the world, I should not be 
surprized if we arranged our future accordingly that 
neither in the East nor in the West might our foes 
control the entrance-gates through which they might 








A GERMAN ESTIMATE OF THE PRESIDENT. 





it with American ammunition?” 


kind. They will not allow themselves to be outdone in this 
virtue by any native-born American. ae 

“‘German-Americans will know best what they must do. 
They had already proved they were true sons of their new 
Fatherland long before there was a President Wilson in the 
White House. They will not permit themselves to be made 
countryless by this man.”’ 


The Berlin Morgenpost says the President ‘‘has hardly a 
word of reproach for the shameless incitements of the jingo 
press against Germany.’’ The Kreuzzeitung thinks that some 


Germans in America may perhaps have been indiscreet, but— 


‘Germany can not be made responsible for them. There is 
nobody in Germany who approves them. President Wilson, 
however, seems not to appreciate the psychology of those who 
allow themselves to be induced to commit such excesses through 
their indignation over the unscrupulous and unlimited support 
of the enemy of their old Fatherland which America permits 
itself through President Wilson’s policy.”’ 


Precisely the same stand is taken by the powerful Berliner 
Tageblatt, which adds: 


‘*Persons who are born in Germany and become American 
citizens ean not be excused for violating the laws of America. 
Germany would punish persons from abroad who came here and 
violated German laws. But the passion of German-Americans 
to which President Wilson refers would not have been heated to 


‘“‘Look here, Mr. Lansing, what does it matter to us whether the Turks are 
committing atrocities on the Armenians or not, as long as we can't make them do 
—© Simplicissimus (Munich). 


attack or threaten us anew.” 


Germany is in a position, both financially and eco- 
nomically, to withstand any assault, and it is useless, 
says Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg, for her enemies to hope 
for her defeat through exhaustion, which, he tells us, is far more 
likely to happen to France: 


“The latest ‘weapon for stirring the blind rage for war is the 
hope of our exhaustion. We are fully united in the knowledge 
that our food-supplies are adequate, and the only question is of 
dividing them properly. The district reaching from Arras to 
Mesopotamia can not be crusht economically. 

“Tf not a shortage of food, then one of raw materials is to 
crush us—but we are provided with everything necessary for a 
prolonged war. 

‘It is noteworthy that the same France which is now mobil- 
izing the class of 1917, and which has already thrown in the class 
of 1916 to a great extent, ventures to speak of the exhaustion 
of Germany’s supplies of men. We have not gone so far in 
mobilization as Russia, nor, like France, extended the age-service 
beyond the forty-fifth year. With the number of men liable 
for military service still at our disposal, we are not thinking of 
extending this limit. Our losses are not only relatively, but also 
absolutely, smaller than the French.” 


This speech has aroused the greatest enthusiasm throughout 
the Fatherland, the German papers tell us, and editorial comment 
shows much delight at the attitude of the Socialist speakers 
who took part in the debate in the Reichstag which followed the 
Chancellor’s speech. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger sums up the 
consensus of opinion in Germany thus: 


“To-day our enemies stand once more at the graves of their 
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hopes. Not only did the two Socialist speakers, with all the 
yearning for peace which they exprest, do complete justice to the 
national sentiment of our people, but the Chancellor of the 
German Empire used the opportunity to reyiew before the eyes of 
the world the iron facts created by our victories on all fronts, and 
from them to draw deductions which may be expected to in- 
tensify the feelings of doubt which prevail in the camp of our 
enemies. In the decisive passages of his speech his words rang 
hard as steel, precisely at the point most in dispute. They were 
most effectively underlined by the joint declaration of the non- 


“For the present our enemies desire to continue to fight, so we 
have no choice. The German people is firmly determined not 
to let the fruits of its victories, won with precious blood, be torn 
away again. 

“The German race will bless no other bringer of peace than 
him who knows how to protect it permanently against wicked 
disturbers of peace. On this point the Empire and the Imperial 
Parliament understand that there will be no flinching and no 
wobbling.” 


But in the Allied capitals the Chancellor’s rosy picture of Ger- 
many’s condition is received with some incredulity. The Paris 
Journal tells us that— 


“A Zurich (Switzerland) dispatch states that violent demon- 
strations in favor of peace have taken place in Berlin. The 
police were obliged to charge the crowds. The windows of 
stores and cafés were smashed during the rioting. Soldiers 
in the crowd took an active part in the disturbances.” 


Similar stories of riots following the Chancellor’s speech are 
found in the Socialist Berner Tagwacht, which states that the 
alleged disturbances are not confined to Berlin, but have oc- 
curred also in Leipzig and Dresden. Berlin denies them. What- 
ever truth there may be in these statements, says the London 
Daily Mail, it would not be wise for the Allies to attach any 
great importance to them. The Mail continues: 


‘But the riots are not directed against the Government. They 
had an economical and social, not a national, origin. 

‘Bitter privation is being endured, especially in the country 
districts, and the German peasants are shrinking from the 
horrors of a severe winter. But actual starvation is another 
story, and now that express trains are running between Berlin 
and Constantinople the authorities are promising an increased 
and more varied diet. 

“A large majority of the Germans certainly desire peace, but 
a profitable peace. In other words, they are prepared to grant 
peace on their own terms, not to accept it on the enemies’ terms. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the Germans believe they are winning 
the war; 1 per cent. believe it is already won.” 


The London Daily News, always inclined to a pacifist atti- 
tude, evidently hoped the German Socialists would bring peace 
appreciably nearer, for it confesses: 


“The debate was a disappointment, because it showed clearly 
that the Socialists are still ready to lend themselves to the 
ambitions of the militarist cliques. As long as the German 
masses are under the spell of the delusion that they are fighting 
a defensive war, the Allies can only return them one answer: 
‘No peace while Europe trembles under the shadow of a brutal 
and overbearing tyranny.’”’ 


Frankly delighted at the prospect of a fight to a finish, the 
London Globe seems to be voicing the general English senti- 
ment when it lays emphasis on the Chancellor’s remarks in 
regard to carrying on the war till Germany’s triumph is con- 
ceded. The Globe says that it feared that the Chanceller might 
desire peace, but his definite announcement of Germany’s de- 
termination to secure a decision sounds eminently satisfactory 
in English ears: 


“That is good news. What was to be dreaded was that he 
might rise to some high conception of statesmanship and en- 
deavor, by careful manipulation of admitted facts, to persuade 
the Allies to call the struggle a draw and accept a patched-up 
peace. In such an effort he would have had the assistance of 
certain influences in Allied nations. .. . From that danger— 
incomparably the worst and most subtle which the Allies have 
to face—the speech has gone far to relieve them.” 


GROWING AMERICAN COTTON IN INDIA 


S THE RESULT of British desires to improve the quality 
of the cotton grown in India, the acreage sown with 
specially selected and acclimatized varieties of American 

cotton is steadily increasing, and the output of long staple cotton 
grows larger year by year. Accurate information regarding the 
whole of India is not available, but we can judge of the progress 
made in this direction by what is being done in the Punjab, in 
northwestern India. There, in three years, the area under — 
American cotton expanded from ‘‘well under 10,000 acres’’ to 
70,000 acres ‘‘at a conservative estimate,”’ according to Prof. W. 

















PEDDLING PEACE. 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG—“ The worst of it is I’ve always got 
to deny that I ever called here—and yet I must keep on return- 
ing.’"—Telegraaf (Amsterdam). 
Soon after this cartoon appeared the Dutch Government 


supprest the Telegraaf on account of its decided anti-German 
tendencies and tried without success to jail the editor. 


Roberts, professor of Agriculture, Agricultural College, Lyallpur, 
writing in the latest issue of 7'he Agricultural Journal of India. 
This authority says that the 1915 crop is being raised on a much 
larger area. The writer points out that ‘40 per cent. of the 
cotton in Jhang, an agricultural district in the Punjab to which 
irrigation has been recently supplied, is now estimated to be 
American—in many villages nothing but the latter is grown.” 
The reason why American cotton is steadily gaining the favor 
of the Punjab farmer is that he finds it far more profitable than 
the indigenous varieties. Professor Roberts goes on to say 
that from the experience of a number of years it has been found 
that the average yield of American cotton is greater than that 
of the native variety. And the price is higher. In the district 
in which Professor Roberts has made his studies American 
cotton is sold at such a premium over the native kind that it has 
brought an increased income of over $200,000 per annum to the 
neighboring farmers. In 1914 native cotton was selling at 
$1.24 for the maund (82 pounds), while American brought 
from $1.80 to $2.16 for a like quantity. The result has been 
that native cotton is being pushed out of the market, and, altho 
the area under cultivation in the Punjab has been reduced, the 
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cotton yield has been increased by the use of the American 
variety. After giving an outline of the movement to acclimatize 
American cotton (Upland Georgian seed), the writer thus 
concludes: 

“There is no doubt that the critical period for American cotton 
here is over; the plant has established itself by a sort of natural 
selection—unsuitable types having been largely eliminated by 
Jassids and other pests.” 





CHINA AN EMPIRE AGAIN 

CERTAIN COYNESS on the part of the inscrutable 
Yuan Shi Kai leaves us in doubt as to his private views 

upon the desirability of assuming the imperial purple, 

tho many competent observers 
seem convinced that the: glitter 
of will 
traits in such a temperament as 
Yuan’s. 


a crown satisfy many 
There is, however, no 
doubt that China has again be- 
come an Empire, for the Na- 
tional Assembly, by the over- 
whelming vote of 1,993 to 50, 
has formally adopted a consti- 
tutional monarchy and has peti- 
tioned Yuan Shi 


the throne. 


Kai to ascend 
According to a de- 
cree published by the Chinese 
Legation in Washington, Yuan 
Shi Kai touching 
diffidence in his first reply to the 
National Assembly: 


“T, the President, find that 
the sovereignty of the Republic 
resides with the people, and since 
the citizens’ representative con- 
vention has unanimously decided 
in favor of constitutional mon- 
archy there is left no more for 
me to say, but the fact of re- 
questing me to ascend: the throne 
is indeed astonishing. At the be- 
ginning of the Republic I made 
oath to develop the Republic to 
the best of my ability. Now if 
I made myself Emperor I would 
break my oath, and there is no 
excuse on the point of faith. s 

““T hope that general represen- 
tatives of the citizens’ represen- 
tative convention will take care- 
ful consideration and mature de- 
liberation to request somebody 
else to ascend the throne. I, the President in the meantime, 
will, in the name I have at present and in exercise of existing 
duties and powers, still maintain the existing conditions through- 
out the whole country.” 


exhibits a 


SHY 
I'm afraid the lion will bite me!” 
—Tokyo Puck. 


Yuan—* Ouch! 


From the Chinese themselves we learn that there is little, if 
any, popular desire to change the form of Government, and, as a 
Nanchang correspondent of the Shanghai China Press expresses 
it, ‘‘the Government is fomenting a revolution to overthrow 
itself.” He continues: 


“Inquiries in several quarters indicate that the new move- 
ment for a monarchy has much official support. Whether any 
considerable number of people in this city really favor a change 
may be seriously doubted.” 


A native paper, the Hsin Min Pao, published in the safety of 
Shanghai, roundly says that no one desires a monarchy, and 
proceeds: 


‘Since the birth of the Chou An Hui the talk of respecting 
the will of the people has suddenly leapt into prominence, but 
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it remains a serious question whether any regard at all is being 
paid to what the people wish.” 

The Peking Shun Tien Pao asserts that the monarchical 
movement is of Goverriment origin and publishes a telegram sent 
to provinces bidding them slur over the 
national holiday commemorating the founding of the Republic, 
and so, in some measure, prepare the minds of the people for the 
change which has now been effected. 


the Governors of 


The instructions of the 
Government on the subject run: 


“The observance of the national holiday is to celebrate the 
adoption of republicanism. Since it has been proposed that the 
Monarchy be restored, there is no need this year to celebrate 
the occasion with much pomp and ceremony. You may explain 
this by the excuse that the resources of the country are depleted, 
and it therefore behooves the 
authorities to save unnecessary 
expenditure.” 


The European papers in China 
are generally in sympathy with 
the restoration of the Monarchy, 
and the Shanghai National Review 
thinks the step will strengthen 
China: 


“Tt is a matter for further in- 
quiry whether or not the restora- 
tion of a monarchy would not be 
much more effective in holding 
the allegiance of the princes and 
leaders, civil and ecclesiastical, 
of the border territories than the 
Republic was likely to be. The 
civil and ecclesiastical hierarchi- 
cal system of the frontier terri- 
tories is so deeply rooted in the 
past that it was no doubt ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the wisest 
rulers in those territories to under- 
stand the republican conception.” 


Somewhat similar conclusions 
are found in the London press, 
and The New Witness remarks: 


“Tt is probable that only a 
tiny minority of the people of 
China are in the slightest degree 
interested in the matter one way 
or the other. The idea of a Re- 
public is in itself of course foreign 
to the traditions of the country 
and has only endured as long be- 
cause the President has the con- 
fidence of the military leaders. 
But tho the Chinese do not take 
kindly to the ideal of Republi- 
ecanism it does not follow that they will weleome a mock 
monarehy, and failing the production of a legitimate descendant 
of the ancient Myng dynasty, they may continue to tolerate tho 
present arrangement. In any case there is no reason to suppose 
that they desire that the President should assume the seat 
oceupied by Imperial monarehs who could trace their descent 
through innumerable generations of prehistoric ancestors.”’ 





YUAN. 


The prophecies of The New Wiiness seem, however, far from 
the point, for, despite his lack of ancestors, the Chinese are 
prepared to receive Yuan Shi Kai as their Emperor and he has 
definitely accepted the imperial crown, tho he has hidden any 
satisfaction he may have felt under a shower of humble protests. 
Replying to the address of congratulation offered by the Cabinet 
he tells them that ‘‘condolences would be more in order in view 
of the grave responsibilities he had assumed for himself and his 
family.”’ There is a certain humor in Yuan's many protestations, 
as the majority of the editors in China are convinced that the 
return to Monarchy has been carefully engineered by Yuan 
himself to satisfy his desire for posthumous honors as the founder 
of a dynasty. 
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THE NEW ROVER—AND COMING 


A flier that can cast anchor and ride out a storm. The return of peace will find man’s conquest of the air greatly advanced; romance 
takes a new turn with the employment of hydroaeroplanes as adjuncts of the navy. A German artist here represents in the Illustrirte Zeitung 
one possibility of their usefulness; halting a Russian schooner in the Gulf of Riga. And Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss is confident that the develop- 
ment of the seaplane during the war has settled the problem of transatlantic flight. For the bigger, faster, more powerful machines called 
into existence by war’s necessities have given the aviator an instrument which will soon make over-ocean flight commonplace. 
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MISTRESS—OF THE SEAS. 

















HAT MAN has not yet flown across the Atlantic is not 

because he can not, but because he doesn’t want to; 

there are more exciting things to do in the war-zone. 
The first fine day after peace has been made we shall greet in 
New York an aeroplane from London or Berlin; or vice versa. 
So we are assured by Glenn H. Curtiss, in an interview with a 
reporter of the New York World, reproduced in The Aerial Age 
Weekly (New York, November 22). The first flight across will 
be an epoch-making feat, of course; but it will not be a freak, 
Mr. Curtiss says. We have craft to-day that could cross the 
Atlantic in a non-stop flight, and plenty of such flights will be 
made when the time is ripe. Possibly a regular transatlantic 
air-service is not far off. Says Mr. Curtiss: 


“Some one will cross the Atlantic in an air-boat the first fine 
day that the world is again free to take interest in that side of 
the development of flying. This could be done any day now. 
Craft is already in existence which could cross the Atlantic in a 
single non-stop flight. 

“Whoever is first to fly across the Atlantic will certainly 
still accomplish a feat that will be historic. But the flight 
will not now be a freak performance which might not be repeated 
in years. So much is such a flight now within the range of daily 
experience that the man who first does it may not improbably, 
after a brief rest, turn around and fly back. 

“T do not think I am giving away a secret when I say that 
Rodman Wanamaker, for whom I built the America to fly across 
the ocean last year, is still as keenly interested as ever in the 
transatlantic flight. , 

‘Next time—and we are hoping it will be next year—we shall, 
I think, start the flight actually from New York City. That in 
itself will show you something of the development to date. The 
first leg of the flight will be to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and the 
next to the Azores. The two stops will be more to meet the 
possible needs of the aviator than the necessities of the machine. 
“Before, we were working experimentally and in doubt and 





THE COMING TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 











darkness. Now we can work and speak with confidence. 
The second transatlantic flight will, I am pretty sure, cover 
the ocean in all probability without a stop. It will all depend 
on the man at the wheel. The machine will easily carry all 
the supplies necessary for a non-stop flight of that distance 
together with an allowance as a margin for possible exigencies. 
Do you wonder that I have left off dreaming? 

“To give the aviators the necessary experience in ocean- 
flying we purpose locating the machine here in New York City 
and making flights’‘along the coast and to sea—at least, such are 
our present plans. When a man ean do, say, about 750 miles 
at the wheel in one spell, the transatlantic flight will present 
little further difficulty to him.” 





Experience will show, Mr. Curtiss thinks, that the sea- 
plane is the safest as well as the speediest of all means of transit. 
One of them would ride at anchor through the worst storm, 
but would more probably get above it and journey on with 
indifference to the weather. The war in Europe, he says, has 
taught us not only to increase the size, but the power of the 
machines. Amazing work has been shown to be possible by 
fliers, and, above all, the urgent need of proper and adequate 
aerial forces for defense has been demonstrated. He goes on: 


‘For us I think this last lesson is by far the most important. 
We have practically nd machines and almost no fliers. We 
could perhaps get the machines, if the enemy was good enough 
to give us the grace of a little time; but how.about the men to 
use them? ; 

“In the last two naval maneuvers the defending fleet was 
eluded each time and the enemy succeeded in landing on our 
shores. We were told we had not enough scout-ships. The 
obvious fact was that we had no seaplanes. Efficient watch 
on a long coast-line like ours can only be kept by means of 
seaplanes. 

‘‘Our entire coast, I believe, should be guarded by a system 
of seaplane stations. The big seaplanes of to-day can go far 
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out to sea, drop anchor, and ride there for 


nitroglycerin and dynamite. It is also used 





days if necessary. They can see infinitely 
farther, their speed is twice or three times 
that of a seout-ship, they can keep in touch 
with each other more easily, they run little 
danger from the foe, and are a peril to sub- 
marines instead of being in peril from them. 

“The seaplane is the only thing from which 
a submarine can not escape. . . . Experience 
on the other side is showing that once it is 
spotted from a seaplane a submarine is 
doomed as surely as a pigeon over which a 
hawk is hovering. ...... 

“‘One of the marked features of the sea- 
planes now is the great strength with which 
they are built. We no longer use the fine 
silk that was put on the America, and while 
I am not favoring metal for the surface of 
the planes, much of the framework is of 
metal. Iam not at liberty to give dimen- 
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* Engineering News.”’ 
NO DIETARY TERRORS FOR HIM. 
An insect whose favorite viand is lead 
piping. The Sinorylon declive. 


in the manufacture of formic acid, allyl 
alcohol, and artificial mustard-oil. 
**Glyeerin has been subject to wide varia- 
tions in price, the dynamite grade selling for 
10 cents in 1908, 26 cents in 1911, 1934 cents 
in July, 1914, and 22 cents on July 1 of the 
current year. The extremely active demand 
since July has caused prices to advance to 
60 cents in drums and 61 cents in cans. At 
the present time fully 40 per cent. of the 
country’s normal supply of the crude grades 
is cut off, and we are forced to depend for 
this upon Argentina and other South-Ameri- 
3. ean countries. At no time has the United 
States been able to produce sufficient glycerin 
to meet its own requirements, and in former 
years there have been from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 pounds of foreign crude imported 











sions of the biggest machine yet turned out, 
but I can say it is considerably larger than the America and 
more than eight times the weight of the machine with which I 
flew down the Hudson five years ago and won The World's 
$10,000 prize for the flight from Albany. 

‘*More important than the increase in size is the increase in 
reserve engine-power. On the America we had two motors of 
90 horse-power each, but they developed only 80 horse-power, 
or together 160. On a similar machine to-day we put two 160 
horse-power motors. 

‘*Were we now building for peace-purposes we could build 
enormously larger machines than we are turning out. But in 
war-machines very high speed is essential rather than size. . . . 

‘‘Among the war-fliers of the Allies the mishaps essentially 
aeronautical—that is, not due to war-conditions—have been 
fewer, I understand, than accidents among a similar number of 
automobiles. Taken altogether, the losses in the flying-corps 
have been remarkably light compared with the amount of flying 
done and the risks run. Rae 

“Two other developments illustrate the inherent reliability 
of the aeroplane to-day. The first is that flight is now made 
with safety no matter how rough a wind is blowing. Weather 
no longer counts. The other is that, tho, in peace, flight over a 
city was forbidden because of its danger, cities are now being 
protected by aeroplanes, and we have not heard of any disaster 
through a machine falling.” 





A GLYCERIN-FAMINE NEXT? 


ULLY 60 per cent. of our glycerin comes from Europe 
in a crude form—a by-product of candle-making. This 
avenue of supply has now been shut off by the embargoes 

of the warring Governments—a condition that is causing much 
eoneern, says Weekly Drug Markets (New York, November 24). 
The home production of glycerin is entirely inadequate to meet 
the demands, and refiners now have on hand not more than can 


be exhausted in three or four months. Many industries depend 


on the glycerin-supply. Says the drug journal: 


“The world’s output of crude glycerin is estimated at from 
§0,000 to 100,000 tons. It is exclusively a by-product industry 
of the soap and candle trades, and the output depends not so 
much on the demand for glycerin as on the world’s requirements 
of soapand candles. Glycerin is also a by-product of the alcoholic 
fermentation of sugar, the amount produced being variously 
stated as 34 per cent. of the aleohol formed. So far, no com- 
mercially practicable process for the recovery of this glycerin 
has been evolved, and much of it goes to waste. Distilled 
glycerin is obtained from the different crude glycerins by dis- 
tillation, the process being effected either under ordinary pressure 
or in a vacuum, and being supported or accelerated by the aid 
of superheated steam. The latter method is that most largely 
employed. . . iia 

‘‘Many industries are seriously affected by the high cost of 
glycerin. It is used for many purposes in the arts, such as the 
leather industries, for filling gas-meters and hydraulic jacks, 
in spinning, weaving, dyeing, and calico-printing, copying-inks, 
waterproof paper, toilet soaps, sizes, plastic masses, such as 
printers’ rollers, the iron foundry in the manufacture of cast 
iron, in photography, blacking, luting, ete. The bulk of the 
distilled glycerin is, however, employed for the production of 





annually. That exports have fallen off dur- 
ing the current year is shown by the figures 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
Treasury Department which, for the eight months ending August 
31, are 12,759,687 pounds, valued at $1,574,306, as compared 
with 20,704,435 pounds, valued at $2,598,038, for the corre- 
sponding period of 1914.” 





A LEAD-EATING INSECT 


HE LATEST WONDER of California—reported too 

late to be featured at the World’s Fair—is an insect 

that eats its way through sheet lead. A press dispatch 
recently announced the discovery of this insect by Albert 
Schuler, of Santa Barbara, Cal., and at a recent meeting of tele- 
phone engineers at San Francisco, Mr. Schuler, who is manager 
of the Home Telephone System of the former city, confirmed 
the discovery and gave an account of the creature’s depredations. 
Writes an editorial correspondent of Engineering News (New 
York, November 18): 


““Probably most engineers who read the newspaper story 
at once placed it in the same class with the famous and far- 
traveled hoax about ‘the worm that eats steel rails’ which was 
perpetrated a quarter of a century ago and still reappears at 
intervals. 

‘“One of the editors of Engineering News, however, has since 
visited Santa Barbara and has seen the bugs, a number of 
which are held in captivity in lead boxes with glass covers, to 
see how long it. will take them to bore their way to freedom. 
The bug is a slender black beetle, with hard wing covers, about 
one-quarter inch long, and of innocent and placid demeanor. 
Perhaps the reported alias of the marauder should be placed 
on record to aid in the detection of other members of the gild— 
Sinoxylon declive. 

“Tt is stated that what the bug does is to light on a lead- 
eovered telephone cable and bore a tiny round hole through the 
lead sheath and the paper insulation down to the copper.  Pos- 
sibly he (the bug) believes the cable to be part of a tree or vine 
into which he is accustomed to bore holes, and so he proceeds 
to bore through the lead as he would through the bark. One 
entomologist gives concealment as the motive. Any engineer 
familiar with the rate at which the Teredo novalis can drive his 
boring apparatus through hard wood will see nothing impossible 
in a beetle boring into a lead cable covering. 

The accompanying view is reproduced from the only photo- 
graph the bug has ever had taken, and indicates, not very 
clearly, the two scoops on the prow with which he bores. Why 
the bug should want to bore holes is as yet an unexplained 
mystery, as it seems well-nigh impossible that he could derive 
a high degree of nutrition from the lead, even if it did not make 
him sick. It is possible, however, that the boring process is 
preliminary to egg-depositing, in which case the foregoing 
account is all wrong as to the bug’s sex and apologies are due 
to her. 

“The lead-borer has heen heard of in South Bend, Ind.; 
Rockford, Ill.; in Omaha, Tacoma, Portland, San Diego, in 
Florida and far-away Australia. Numbers of them have been 


found in old lead-foil of tea-packages, and it is suspected that the 
family is of Oriental extraction. Quarantine, is being considered 
to check the menace.” 
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LISTENING FOR SUBMARINES 


SUBMARINE can not move under water without electric 
motors. Such motors give out a characteristic hum 
or “whine,” as every visitor to a power-house knows. 

The recent invention of an American electrical engineer enables 
this sound to be heard twenty miles away, so that no German 
submarine can now enter a French or English harbor undetected. 
This engineer, William Dubilier, who went to Europe at the 
invitation of the Allies to devise a system of harbor-defense 
against submarines, deseribes in Popular Science Monthly and 
the World’s Advance (New York, 
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pressure equaled that of the water. The new form of apparatus 
was much more successful than that first used. Submarines 
eould be heard beneath the water at a distance of five miles, 
and the apparatus stood up well, even at great depths. But it 
had the great defect of hearing too much. Not only was the 
hum of a submarine picked up with astonishing clearness, but 
other strange sounds of the sea as well—the vibration of engines 
in passing steamers, the beating of propellers in water. A 
steamer sets the water vibrating with an intensity thousands of 
times greater than that of a humming submarine. In that 
deluge of sound the submarine could not be easily detected. .. . 
Clearly, some kind of sound sieve was wanted—something 
that would sift out everything but the singing submarine.” 





December) the steps that led to 


Such a “sieve”? was found 





the invention of his micropho- 
nie submarine-detector. He 
says: 


“Suppose that a submarine 
gave forth a sound of some 
kind, would it not be possible 
to devise some form of appa- 
ratus by which it could be 
heard? That was the starting 
idea of the experiments that I 
conducted for the Allied Gov- 
ernment. It is not a new idea. 
Professor Tissot was hard at 
work with the original experi- 
ments and had already used 
microphones for this purpose. 
Professor Fessenden had made 
some brilliantly successful ex- 
periments with an apparatus 
of his invention, known as an 
‘oscillator,’ which showed how 
easy it is to locate a steamship 
in a fog or at night, provided 
that it sent forth sound-waves. 
Tests of hig instrument had also 
been made on submarines. 

“But these investigations 
were all conducted with a de- 
vice which was installed for the 
deliberate purpose of making a 
rhythmic noise to be detected. 
What was needed was some 
form of apparatus which would 
pick up the sounds sent forth 
by a submarine, not deliberate- 
ly, but involuntarily. 

“At once the beating of the 
propellers of a submarine sug- 
gests itself. It is not charac- 
teristic enough. Motor-boats, 
steamships, and other power- 
driven vessels have propellers, 
and altho their period of vibra- 
tion is different from that of 











Copyrighted by the Champlain Studios, New York. 


A SUBMARINE SLEUTH. 


With this tiny microphone Mr. Dubilier catches the peculiar 
“whine” of the electric motor of the hidden submersible. 


in a resonator, like a tiny or- 
gan-pipe, tuned to the exact 
piteh of the submarine’s elec- 
tric hum. It picks out just 
the sound that is sought, amid 
a babel of others; and the 
microphone, which is built on 
the plan of a telephone-trans- 
mitter, then magnifies it so that 
the ear can hear it. In this 
way a submarine can be heard 
under water, twenty miles 
away. A modification enables 
the position of the U-boat to be 
detected with some accuracy. 
Writes Mr. Dubilier: 


“This microphone, or elec- 
trical ear, as it may well be 
called, proved to be extraordi- 
narily sensitive. ... And it 
behaved curiously like a tele- 
phone. Talk squarely into a 
telephone-transmitter and the 
man at the receiver will hear 
you clearly; talk into the trans- 
mitter sidewise, and you will 
be heard less distinctly. So it 
proved with the microphone. 
When the singing note sent out 
by a submarine under water 
struck the microphone squarely 
it was heard much more dis- 
tinetly than if the microphone 
were inclined to the sound- 
waves. That made it easy to 
note in which direction the sub- 
marine was traveling. The 
microphone had merely to be 
turned tntil the hum was heard 
most distinetly. 

“To determine the exact 











any other engine-driyen craft, 
some other sound must be sought—something as distinctive as 
the call of a robin or the neighing of a horse, something that 
by no possible chance can be mistaken for another sound. 

“T found what I sought in the weird, shrill hum of a submarine. 
Others had heard that hum long before I began my experiments. 
It was taken for engine-vibration. But it is much too high 
in pitch for that, as I found by actual tests. . owes 

“TI soon convinced myself that the fine, shrill, almost singing 
note that can be heard when the Diesel engines are cut off and 
the submarine is traveling under power derived from her storage 
batteries is due entirely to her electric motors. ..... . 

_ “The microphone at once suggested itself as a suitable 
Instrument. 

“In my first attempts to detect submarines by their charac- 
teristic hum, the microphone was sealed within a water-tight 
container and the whole placed in the water. The apparatus 
was a failure. It could not withstand the pressure of water 


even at five fathoms. The container was crusht like putty in a 
Strong hand. .... 


“In order that the diaphragm might successfully resist the 
external pressure, air was forced into the container until its 


spot where a hostile submarine 
might be at any given moment 
two microphones were employed. Imagine two stations, A and 
B, along a coast-line; imagine a microphone detector in each, 
and imagine a central station, C, the headquarters of a naval 
officer in telephonic communication with stations A and B. The 
microphone detectors at stations A and B are turned from side 
to side until the submarine is heard with the greatest distinct- 
ness. Imaginary lines drawn perpendicularly from the micro- 
phones would meet at the point where the submarine is to be 
found, and the length of the line can easily be calculated by a 
simple trigonometrical process. 

‘‘For the purposes of defense the harbors of the world are 
usually ruled off by artillery officers into imaginary squares, 
which are plotted on a map. Suppose that a submarine is in 
square 23. The officer in the central station C is told by the 
microphone operators in stations A and B the exact inclination 
of their instruments at the moment. He carries out a rapid 
trigonometrical calculation, and the result shows him that the 
submarine must have been in square 23 at the time his data were 
telephoned to him. At once he sends out either a fast motor- 
boat, armed with a gun, or a torpedo-boat destroyer, to square 23.” 


The shore station keeps track of the submarine and informs 
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the pursuing vessel from time to time of her victim’s motions, 
so that if the U-boat has moved from square 23 by the time her 
pursuer reaches it, she is still tracked and destroyed. 





NEW STATES OF MATTER 


OT LIQUIDS, ‘‘frozen”’ or solidified by pressure alone; 
new forms of ice that will sink in water instead of 
floating; the complete transformation of certain 

elements by subjecting them to pressure—these are some of the 
results reported by Professor Bridgman, of Harvard, from his 
series of experiments with substances subjected to very high 
pressures. Some of these results, it is announced by the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, November 6) seem to contradict the con- 
clusions of the classic experimenters, but they explain why the 
interior of the sun, for instance, radiates light like a solid when 
it is far too hot to exist like anything but 


And the end is not yet. One newspaper publishes an auto- 
biography of the physician, who promises to write, in serial 
form, the story of the case. The whole incident is nauseating, 
Infants with similar anomalies are born almost daily; no two cases 
are exactly alike; each is a problem unto itself. In this instance, 
apparently, the rights of the individual have been flippantly 
considered, and the sacredness of the home has been ruthlessly 
bandied in public. Nothing has been nor can anything ever 
be gained by such disgusting discussion as has accompanied 
this particular incident. One person has been basking in the 
lime-light of publicity, but in this instance it is not the bright- 
ness of the spot-light, but a yellow, sickly flame.” 





FIREPROOFING COTTON 


HE STORAGE and shipment of cotton may be revolu- 
tionized and millions of dollars annually may be saved 
to cotton-consumers by a recently invented method of 
eliminating what is known as the “‘spark-and-flash”’ fire-hazard 


in that product. According to Collon (At- 





a gas, under ordinary conditions, and they 
also show why the earth is as rigid as steel 
The high 
interior pressures furnish the explanation in 
both cases. We read: 


altho its interior is a molten mass. 


‘** According to modern ideas, the tempera- 
ture must be extremely high and the pres- 
sure enormously great in the center of the 
sun. What is the state of matter in this 
region? Liquid, solid, or gaseous? It is 
generally supposed that the sun’s center, the 
photosphere, is made up of an incandescent 
solid or liquid mass, giving a continuous 
spectrum. In the gaseous chromosphere 
that surrounds it take place the reversal 
phenomena that give rise to the dark 
Frauenhofer lines [in the familiar spectrum 
of the sun]. 

‘*But the classic experiments of Andrews, 
which skowed that each substance has a 
‘eritical’ temperature above which it can 
not exist in the liquid state, seem in con- 
tradiction with the preceding interpretation. 
A body subjected to a certain temperature 
ought, according to Andrews, to become a 
gas; and no pressure should be able to keep 
it liquid or solid. 

‘*Here is a doubt which seems to be re- 
moved by the recent researches of Professor 
Bridgman at Harvard University. With 
the aid of new forms of apparatus, Bridgman 
obtained pressures . fifteen to twenty 
times greater than those produced by modern 
artillery. And he shows that the theories 





Photograph by The Marshall Studio, Cambridge, Mass. 
PROF. PERCY,W. BRIDGMAN, 
Who has produced, in his labora- 
tory, pressures 20 times greater than 
that produced by modern artillery. 


lanta, Ga., November) a company has just 
been incorporated for handling the invention, 
which consists of a solution in which the 
eotton is dipt in bulk. We read: 


“This question of immunizing cotton to 
spark-and-flash hazard by dipping inter- 
ested the Underwriters’ Laboratory of Chi- 
eago. W. C. Robinson, chief engineer at 
the Underwriters’ Laboratory, made an 
eight-day trip to Oklahoma to make a per- 
sonal investigation and subjected a number 
of treated bales of cotton to the most severe 
tests. These tests are said to have been 
much more severe than would be encoun- 
tered under practical circumstances. Hun- 
dreds of burning cinders, lighted matches, 
cigars, and cigarets were thrown promiscu- 
ously on the dipt bales of cotton. These 
cinders were heated red-hot by  blowpipe 
and varied in size from one-eighth to seven- 
eighths of an inch in diameter. The effect 
of this contact was simply to char the cot- 
ton, there being no evidence of either fire or 
flash. Treated cotton was also shipped 
safely on a flat car from Oklahoma City to 
Chicago, a distance of over a thousand miles, 
without the slightest damage from fire by 
sparks, notwithstanding the fact that this 
car was placed next to the engine the 
entire trip. 

‘*Mr. Robinson then made a test to estab- 
lish whether the fiber from the dipt bales 
had been injured for manufacturing pur- 








advanced hitherto do not hold for these high 

pressures. <A liquid may be solidified by applying sufficient pres- 
sure, however high the temperature. Bridgman has obtained 
other remarkable results, among others new forms of ice denser 
than water. Yellow phosphorus, subjected to a pressure of 
13 tons and a temperature of 200° C., was changed into a sub- 
stance resembling graphite 15 per cent. denser than the densest 
red phosphorus.” 





MEDICAL PUBLICITY—The recent publicity given to a 
ease in Chicago, where physicians refused to operate to save the 
life of a malformed infant, is condemned and deprecated by 
The Journal of the American Medical 
November 27) in the following editorial: 


Association (Chicago, 


‘Sensational medical articles in newspapers have become a 
common, every-day occurrence. -athology is now a breakfast 
table topic and the science of eugenics agitates the fluttering 
breasts of stately matrons and young débutantes at afternoon 
teas. The most recent sensation concerns the action of a Chicago 
physician regarding an infant marred by various anomalies of 
development. The newspapers featured the case; they elaho- 
rated it with gossip and discussion; with opinions from physicians; 
with the statements of social workers and psychologists; with 
letters of mothers and even of crippled and imbecile children. 


poses. Therefore some of this cotton was 
run through the various processes in textile 
manufacture and it was found on testing that the tensile 
strength was unimpaired and that no trouble was had with the 
fiber taking dyes perfectly. ...... 

“In view of these facts, the Southeastern Underwriters’ 
Association has made a reduction of $1 per hundred dollars’ 
valuation on all dipt cotton subject to spark-and-flash hazard, 
with an adé'“onal reduction of 5 per cent. on the remaining 
premium. ‘.ais eliminates the entire charge heretofore made 
by insurance companies on cotton subject to spark-and-flash 
hazard. Under the new ruling, cotton can be stored in the 
open, adjoining railroad-tracks, if desired, and can be left in the 
gin yard regardless of location after ginning and dipping. 

‘*Tt will at once be recognized that an enormous saving may be 
made, not only in insurance premiums, but also in freight-rates, 
as the ability to ship raw cotton on flat cars will immediately 
have the effect of reducing the box-car shortage now so common 
during the rush cotton season. Furthermore, a much larger 
amount of cotton may be shipped per ear on a flat car than can 
possibly be stored in a box ear, if the bales are of the regulation 
plantation order. 

‘It is claimed for this dipping process that it also prevents 
country damage and that the bales may be left on the ground 
and in the open air for long periods of time without depreeiating 
in value. The process of dipping is inexpensive, and therefore 
the resulting benefit will be correspondingly greater.” 
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AN INVISIBLE GERMAN AEROPLANE 


HOSE WHO HAVE READ Mr. H. G. Wells’s “‘Invi- 
sible Man” will remember that the hero vanished from 
mortal sight by making the components of his body 
transparent and endowing them with all the optical properties 
of the air about them, so that they could not be seen by reflected 
or refracted light. This is perfectly logical, and if we could 
discover a formula for accomplishing this result invisibility 
would be much commoner than it is. Transparency is about 
as near to it as we can come, and a sheet of transparent ma- 
terial like good plate glass is practically invisible unless one 
catches the reflection from its surface. The wing of an aero- 
plane can not be made of glass; but the Germans, if we are 
to believe press accounts, have found ‘‘something just as good,” 
and are now making aeroplanes that it is extremely hard to 
pick out against the background of the sky. How they do it 
is explained by-Frederick A. Talbot, writing in The Daily Mail 
(London). Says Mr. Talbot, who is the author of a work on 
“Aeroplanes and Dirigibles of War”’: 


“The transparent-wing idea is by no means new. German 
inventors and manufacturers have been experimenting in this 
direction for a considerable time past. Apparently a degree of 
reliability, endurance, and durability has been attained, while 
evidently the manufacturing difficulties have been overcome. 

“But the transparent wing serves to offer a further instance 
of Teutonic ingenuity in the application of a substitute for the 
generally accepted article. The declaration of cotton as -con- 
traband must exercise a far-reaching influence upon the produc- 
tion of material suited to the wings; but for some time past 
German airmen have maintained that a textile was far from 
being the most satisfactory medium for this purpose. There- 
upon the Teuton embarked upon a new line of research to rem- 
edy the deficiency, and the invisible warplane is the result. 
From the German point of view this success represents a notable 
triumph because it offers a solution of the problem arising from 
the embargo placed upon cotton. 

“The earliest experiments with a transparent material for 
the fabrication of the wings were conducted with celluloid. 
Naturally, this substance was unsuited for the purpose, while 
its extreme inflammability was a serious disability. But at the 
same time it was adequate for the work of testing, and it offered 
a suitable foundation upon which to construct improvements. 
Trials proved highly satisfactory so far as they were conducted, 
so much so that the chemists of the Fatherland devoted their 
energies to the production of a substance possessing all the 
virtues of transparency and lightness which are characteristic 
of celluloid but with none of its disadvantages. 

“In this important work the commercial chemists were ap- 
preciably favored because Germany holds a prominent position 
among the trading nations of the world in the commercial pro- 
duction of synthetic resins capable of being substituted for nat- 
ural horn, ivory, amber, and similar materials, which proved of 
inestimable value in the production of cheap knives, beads, pipes, 
buttons, and so forth, for the commercial invasion of foreign 
markets. 

“These artificial resins, which can be produced in sheets, 
bars, blocks, and so forth, have many outstanding features. 
They are non-inflammable, are not affected by water, acids, 
alcohol, or oil, while they do not soften very materially when 
exposed to heat. 

““Germany has devoted as much concentration of knowledge 
and effort to the production of these synthetic resins as to the 
anilin-dye industry, and is now in a position to practise the 
extensive manufacture of these products upon a far cheaper 
seale than was possible a few months ago, owing to the develop- 
ment of new processes. 

“The resin is exceedingly tough. It can be cut into sheets 
of any thickness, polished, and worked up in the manner of 
the articles for which it is designed to act as a substitute. It 
will not burn readily, the blowpipe merely causing it to char 
in the manner of wet wood. So far as its preparation for aero- 
plane wings is concerned, this may take several forms. As it 
can be produced in sheets of any required thickness, the wing 
can be ‘built up’—that is, the plane can be made of several 
successive layers and treated to form a homogeneous whole. 
In the building-up process one or two varying methods may be 
practised. In one instance the sheets of varying sizes are merely 
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superimposed, but in such a manner that the joints overlap, and 
the superimposition is continued until the requisite thickness is 
obtained. - As the joints are ‘staggered ’—that is to say, are not 
brought into line—the wing is given a uniform strength through- 
out its area.” 


The second process is somewhat more complicated, but yields a 
stronger plane. In this instance a layer of wire mesh is inserted 
between two or more layers of material. This wire, made from 
tough alloys, is strong yet light, so that the weight is not in- 
creased. At intervals metallic rods are inserted. ‘The cement 
for binding the layers together is made from the same ingre- 
dients as the sheets themselves. When the sheets have been 
cemented, they are equivalent to a slab of the same material, 
because the layers can not be pulled apart. - The writer goes on: 


‘““The advantages of a wing built up in this manner are many. 
The requirements of immense strength and minimum of weight 
are fulfilled. The material being water-proof, there is no risk 
of its becoming water-logged. But, above all, it insures a fire- 
proof warplane. 

‘‘Airmen who have tested the machines fitted with these 
transparent wings say that it is possible to carry out their 
duties to better advantage, as the field of vision is not cireum- 
scribed, as is the case with the textile fabric. The wings being 
transparent, it is possible for the airman to see easily all around 
him, even through the wings, thereby rendering it additionally 
difficult for hostile airmen to approach unawares. 

‘‘The warplane fitted with such wings is almost indistinguish- 
able when aloft. The only objects which are conspicuous are 
the airman and the machinery, but the target offered thereby 
is so small as to be considered negligible. Moreover, with such 
a machine there is less risk of a foreed descent owing to damage 
wrought by gun-fire. 

“Bullets and shrapnel, as tests have revealed, merely cause 
small punctures, grazes, or other slight damage. The impact 
does not set up any ‘starring,’ as in the case of glass, while 
the risk of an extensive rent being caused by a flying frag- 
ment is very remote.” 





SOME REMARKABLE COCOAS—In an article on ‘‘Choco- 
late and Cocoa, Their Composition and Food Value,”’ contributed 
to The Modern Hospital (St. Louis, December) by John Phillips 
Street, chemist of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, at New Haven, the author quotes some interesting 
statements made on the labels of various: brands of cocoa. 
He writes: 


‘*Cocoa is not commonly adulterated at the present time, and 


_ it is unfortunate that many manufacturers still feel that they 


must resort to exaggeration and misrepresentation in order to 
sell their product. Without mentioning the specific brands, 
the following false claims were found on the labels of certain 
cocoas listed in our tables; the purchaser who believes all he 
reads on the average cocoa label is foolish indeed: 

“**Owing to the removal of oil, it is certainly the most nutri- 
tious and wholesome cocoa now manufactured in the world.’ 
As a matter of fact, this brand contained more oil than most of 
the cocoas analyzed, and it is by no means the ‘most nutritious.’ 

“Triple the strength of cocoa as usually prepared. Pre- 
serving in their entirety the nutritive properties of the natural 
bean.’ Both statements are obviously untrue. 

‘** Acknowledged by the leading authorities to be absolutely 
the purest cocoa made.’ This is untrue, as it contains a large 
excess of added alkali. 

‘**Soluble and digestible.’ Both statements are incorrect. 

‘““*Cocoa is stronger and more economical than chocolate,’ 
the reverse of which is, of course, true. 

‘** Double the strength of ordinary grades of cocoa.’ Obviously 
untrue. 

“**Soluble,’ ‘most of the cocoa-butter has been eliminated,’ 
‘free from alkali.’ This cocoa is not soluble, it contains more 
cocoa-butter than most brands, and it contains free alkali, 
showing that all three claims are false. 

‘**Milk cocoa.’ The Reichert-Meissl number indicates the 
presence of no milk-fat. 

“*Tnstantly soluble in hot water,’ ‘perfectly digestible,’ 
‘unrivaled as a brain- and nerve-food.’ These statements are 
all false and misleading.” 
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WHERE JOAN OF ARC 


creative instinct. 





STANDS ON 


“The upward gesture of the sword is not without meaning—it is the natural movement of a person who has had a great revelation, a deep 
She is holding the sword up to God.” 





RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 








NEW ARTISTIC TIES WITH FRANCE 


T SEEMS to be the day of Joan of Are come again. 
Her statue has been erected on Riverside Drive and her 
deeds depicted in an oratorio that had its first American 

representation within a week of the unveiling of her figure in 
bronze. Mounted upon a spiritedly stepping horse, the Maid of 
Orleans is thus figured forth for the fifteenth time. Thirteen of 
these equestrian statues are in France and one in Philadelphia. 
But the latest of this rank, the work of Miss Anna VY. Hyatt, 
is the first modeled by a woman. The idea of the statue for 
New York to celebrate the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Joan in 1412, we are told by a writer in the New York 
Evening Post, originated with J. Sanford Saltus and George 
Frederick Kunz, president and vice-president of the Joan of Are 
Statue Committee, of which Gabriel Hanotaux and Pierre Loti 
are honorary vice-presidents. The statue is a symbol of Ameri- 
The sculptor is of French descent. 
The foundation-stones of the statue are taken from the tower of 
Rouen in which Joan was confined, and a fragment of a pilaster 
from the ruined cathedral at Reims is worked into the pedestal. 
As for the spirit of the work itself: 


ean and French relations. 


‘‘Anna Vaughn Hyatt, its sculptor, sees only the spiritual 
in Joan, and in her work she holds indefinitely for us the 
moment after the finding of the consecrated sword, which 
Joan holds high over her head as she stands erect in her saddle, 
her head thrown back in exaltation. The horse is all but prane- 
ing. There is something of certainty and joyousness about the 
whole which could be inspired by nothing purely material or 
temporal. The upward gesture of the sword is not without 
meaning— it is the natural movement of a person who has had a 
great revelation, a deep creative instinct. She is holding the 
sword up to God.” 


The principal speaker at the unveiling ceremonies was Am- 
bassador Jusserand, who declared that the statue will ‘‘stand as 


a memorial to teach generations what one can do for one’s 
ecountry.”” Continuing, he said: 


‘France, by years, is the oldest of all the countries of Europe, 


but by youth of mind and heart and enthusiasm she is the 
youngest. No nation has ever known as France has known the 
sun of such great happiness, nor the abyss of such misery. 

‘**But France in its millennial day has become one, with a 
single purpose, the right as it is seen by great nations. It can 
fight and it will fight until it wins, for it has blessed faith in its 
sacred ideals. 

‘St. Genevieve, the patroness of Paris, who, when it was in 
peril of falling into the hands of the enemy, prophesied that it 
could never fall, was right. She predicted that Attila would 
not reach it, but would turn toward the plains of the Marne, 
there to be defeated. Bonaparte said, ‘United, the French 
nation has never been vanquished.’ 

‘Your President described the French code of ideals a few 
days ago when he described those of your own country. He 
said: ‘We believe in political liberty, the liberty of men and 
people. Our ambition is to be the friends of those who are free 
or desire to be free, the world over.’ 

‘So I, who have represented France in this country for thir- 
teen years, bring to you from France our thanks; our thanks to 
the best beloved of France’s friends for over a century, daily 
growing nearer to us.”’ 


Joan is also brought before Americans in the new oratorio 
by Enrico Bossi, sung by the New York Oratorio Society. 
The subject is her summons by heavenly messengers to the 
rescue of France, her triumph at Orleans, the coronation of 
Charles, her capture and martyrdom. 
of a dramatic narrative. 
Times, writes: 


The text is in the form 
Mr. Aldrich, critic of the New York 


‘‘The opening section, depicting Joan’s peasant life, with the 
inevitable pastoral oboe, and her summons by the celestial 
voices, is finely conceived, and the mystical atmosphere of the 
heavenly apparition is truly denoted. The scene of taking the 
oath of allegiance at Blois is vivid. 

‘Joan enters Orleans, accompanied by a triumphant march, 
and there are powerful choral effects in this. The ride to Reims 
begins an orchestral picture not of the completest success, tho 
the introduction of «the chorus finally comes to enhance the 
interest, and the choral effects in the coronation-scene are rich, 
varied, and highly elaborated, ending in an imposing climax. 
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There is a long intermezzo for orchestra, representing Joan’s 
dream, that is undeniably dull in substance, and ingenious 
orchestral devices offer little relief. A mocking drinking 
chorus of soldiers has not much distinction. The composer has 
expended many of his resources upon the last scene, ‘Death and 
Apotheosis,’ in making a powerful dramatic climax. 

“Tho there are pages where his results have not kept pace with 
his ambition, and where the interest flags, there is so much that 
is striking, so much that seizes the imagination, that the pro- 
duction of the composition may be called distinctly worth while. 
It was, on the whole, well performed.” 





ROMAIN ROLLAND AS A NEUTRAL 


T THE OUTSET of the war Romain Rolland figured 
A as one of the literary contestants with a decided 
adherence to the French cause. His open letter to 
Gerhart Hauptmann was quoted in these pages. But for many 
long months now he has endeavored to maintain an attitude of 
neutrality, and recently has declared that he would retire into 
silence until the conflict ceases. His case is severely handled by 
Mr. Alvan Sanborn, an American who through long residence 
and a foreign marriage has practically become a Frenchman. 
Mr. Sanborn fought in the early days of the war, tho over age, 
and received his discharge through illness. We will leave our 
readers to judge to what extent even these services entitle Mr. 
Sanborn to deal with this once influential figure whom he now 
brands as the ‘“‘most pitiable’”’ in Europe, a ‘‘man without a 
country,” and the ‘“‘moral inferior of the humblest poilu.” 
Rolland was forty-eight when the war broke out, and thus a 
little past the age of compulsory military service. Legally the 
State had no claim upon him, but, says Mr. Sanborn, “‘judged 
by the rigid ethical standards he himself professes to apply, he is 
nothing more nor less than a deserter.’’ There was work he 
could do, as an interpreter, for example—‘‘a post for which 
his superior knowledge of German peculiarly fitted him,” but 
he prefers, we are told, to avoid even the semblance of danger, 
and sits—‘‘a myope perched on a peak’’—‘‘to offer ‘high- 
brow’ advice to all the combatants.’”’ The ‘‘mystery of his 
regrettable recreancy in the present painful exigency,’ says 
Mr. Sanborn, in the Boston Transcript, ‘‘is rather one for morbid 
psychology — better still, perhaps, for pathology —to solve.” 
We read: 


“Romain Rolland is a neutral. 

“Romain Rolland, native of the Morvan, where the Gallic 
type is supposed to have remained exceptionally pure; Romain 
Rolland; descendant, on his mother’s side, of the first president 
of the Parliament of Paris and of a chancellor of France, and, on 
his father’s side, of an ardent partizan of the French Revolution, 
can not make a clean-cut choice in the present gigantic conflict 
between France and Germany. Indeed, he enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being practically the only Frenchman of repute who 
is certain ultimately to be right, since he has refrained from 
espousing any cause. 5 

“He ‘soars eagle-like’ above ‘demented humanity’; he holds 
himself ‘above the mélée’; he ‘judges from above,’ studiously 
maintaining an attitude of balance and blank; ‘ Mein Reich ist 
im der Luft’ (his patrie is in the air). 

“*Romain Rolland parle et la France se bat.’ 

“While bayonets are crossing and bullets are flying, while 
mothers are moaning over their martyred children, he is secreting 
pretentious twaddle about the ‘prerogatives of the intellect,’ 
he is conserving ‘the supremacy of the world.’ While his 
fellow countrymen, his fellow craftsmen, even, are suffering, 
dying, and putrefying in the infernal trenches, he is indulging 
in Byzantine ratiocinations. While the fate of his patrie hangs 
trembling in the balance, while the ravaging invader is still 
master of several departments, while the Ville Lumiére is still 
threatened with destruction, he is principally preoccupied with 
‘maintaining the integrity of his own thought’ and with ‘lifting 
the thought of Europe above the tempest and dispersing the 
clouds that try to obscure it.’” 


Out of Rolland’s own mouth Mr. Sanborn finds words to 
condemn him: 


“In his first manifesto, ‘Au Dessus de la Mélée,’ Romain 
Rolland sings pans to the French soldiers, in whom ‘reflourishes 
the lineage of the heroes of the Revolution.’ He accosts them 
in glowing apostrophes; he fairly overwhelms them with 
dithyrambs: 

‘** How splendidly you are avenging us for the years of 
skepticism, for the supineness wherein we grew up to manhood, 
in shielding from their miasmas our faith, your faith, which is 
triumphing with you on the battle-field! War of ‘‘revanche,” 
it is said. Of ‘“‘revanche’’ indeed, but not as narrow chauvinism 
understands the word; ‘‘revanche”’ of faith against all the egoisms 
of the senses and of the mind, absolute surrender of self to the 
eternal ideas. . . . Whatever destiny has in store, you have 
sealed the summits of life and have carried thither with you 
your patrie. You will conquer, I know it. Your abnegation, 
your intrepidity, your absolute faith in your sacred cause, the 
unshakable certainty that, in defending your invaded soil, you 
are defending the liberties of the world, assure me of your 
victory, young armies of Marne-et-Meuse, whose name is 
graven henceforth in history elongside that of your elders of the 
Great Republic.’ 

‘‘And then, almost without taking breath, he insults these 
same soldiers by calling them ‘feeble creatures swept away by a 
terrible cyclone’; by likening them to ‘a flock of sheep that make 
of their weakness a god and that worship it’; by declaring that 
‘the three greatest peoples of the Occident, the guardians of 
civilization’—the phrase which must include France—‘are rush- 
ing headlong to their ruin’; by pronouncing the cause, of which 
he has just affirmed the justice and in the triumph of which he has 
just proclaimed his confidence, the struggle which he has just 
defined as a defense of the liberties of the world, a ‘puerile and 
bloody sport,’ a ‘monstrous épopée,’ a ‘sacrilegious mélée that 
offers the spectacle of a demented Europe mounting the pyre 
and lacerating herself, like Hercules, ‘with her own hands.’ 

‘*He remonstrates with these soldiers who are ready and glad 
to die, because they are not trying ‘to extinguish the con- 
flagration’; because they are unwilling to admit a premature 
peace that would render vain a sacrifice he himself has proclaimed 
holy; above all, because they permit themselves the luxury of 
abhorring the spirit of the brigands who have wantonly desolated 
their homes. 

‘*He tries to inspire the fighters with distrust of their chiefs. 

“He affirms that the heads of the States are consumed with 
inordinate ambitions and that they are the criminal authors of 
the war. ‘Each one’ (‘chacun’)—and this includes Poincaré 
and this includes Albert of Belgium and this includes Pierre 
of Servia if I understand French—‘is slyly endeavoring to throw 
the responsibility upon the adversary.’ All the parties are 
‘straining to justify their crimes.’ 

‘‘These are only a few of the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions in a single manifesto. It would take columns upon 
columns to point out all the inconsistencies and contradictions 
in all the manifestoes (in all the extraordinary rhetorical effusions), 
which, in a vain endeavor to serve two masters, Rolland has 
perpetrated since the war began. He can not write a simple 
letter without getting badly tangled up in the labyrinthine con- 
volutions of his own thought. Thus, in a short communication 
to Georges Pioch, he contrives to declare once more that his 
country is ‘struggling heroically for liberty’ and to reaffirm 
his belief that the war is a ‘European suicide’ and a ‘crime 
against civilization’ on the part of all the parties thereto.” 


Rolland, we are told, complains at this time that his fellow 
countrymen do not understand him. He has even threatened 
the world, avers Mr. Sanborn, “‘ with silence, which, in common 
decency, he should not have broken.”” Further: 


“In a letter to the Director of The International Review, 
written toward the end of the summer, and which only ag- 
gravated the flagrancy of his dilettantism, he said: 

‘***Tneomprehension has ended by disarming me. . . . I with- 
draw into art, which remains the inviolate refuge; and I wait 
for the passing of the madness of the world.’ 

‘‘Romain Rolland not understood? 

“‘It is Romain Rolland who ean not or will not understand. He 
can not understand that it does not suffice to aid, on neutral 
soil and through the agency of an international society, the 
exchange of prisoners (however useful this function may be) to 
demonstrate loyalty to the patrie. Doth not the neutralist 
neutral the same? 

“He can not understand that, in the midst of well-nigh 
universal suffering and bereavement, the soul-states of Romain 
Rolland are matters of negligible importance; that to proclaim 
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Bernhardt is the figure in full light. 





MME. SARAH’S FIRST REAPPEARANCE AFTER THE AMPUTATION. 


Remaining seated throughout the piece which was performed at the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt on 
November 6, she spoke the part of the Cathedral of Strasbourg with ‘‘ the fervor of her old self.” 








them upon the housetops is a highly indelicate proceeding; that 
the lyricism of 1912 may be the flubdub of 1915; that it ill 
becomes the Frenchman who does not himself shoulder a musket 
to render harder the already hard task of the fellow who shoulders 
one for him, by ventilating overscrupulous reservations and 
hyperrefined misgivings, instead of heartening his substitute 
by every means within his power. 

‘*He can not understand that an endeavor at reconciliation, 
which would be permissible and might even be commendable in 
a citizen of a neutral country, is reprehensible in a Frenchman, 
so long, at least, as the criminal invader continues to profit by 
his crime to the extent of holding a foot of French or Belgian 
territory.” 


Mr. Sanborn confesses that he never suspected this obverse 
side of Rolland’s nature, but points to the fact that others, even 


before’ the war, did so. Among these was the painter Cranié 


(recently deceased), whose picture is thus described: 


‘““A few years ago, Cranié made a highly artistic portrait- 
drawing of Rolland, which represented him as a supremely 
languid, sinuous, effeminate type, with a moonstruck cye gazing 
uncannily into space, with the triangular head of a viper (cop- 
perhead?) reclining upon a tenuous, tapering, flaccid, slightly 
simian hand; pose strikingly reminiscent of that of one of the 
most famous gargoyles of Notre Dame de Paris. Reproduced 
in a New York magazine, this curious drawing evoked protests 
from certain Rolland admirers who found it ‘too fantastic for so 
simple a man.’ Recent events prove the protestors to have 
been wrong, and the artist Cranié, who had made a likeness 
of a soul rather than the likeness of a body (the physical re- 
semblance was indeed slight) to have been right.” 


Mr. Sanborn once interviewed Rolland and got this impression: 


“T came away not a little deprest with the feeling that 
I had been in the company of a good deal of a ‘dig’ and something 
of a‘ prig’; but I carried with me the conviction that the author of 
‘Beethoven’ and ‘Jean-Christophe’ was a man of great heart and 
pure conscience, appallingly determined and absolutely sincere. 

‘But dilettantism, I must confess, was the very last thing 
with which I should have thought of taxing Romain Rolland— 
and, up to the moment of the present war, I would have put my 


hand in the fire (despite deep-seated dislike of the sloppiness 
of his style) in defense of his moral uprightness and down- 
rightness.”’ 





THE PROSPECT OF THE “DIVINE SARAH” 


HRISTMAS DAY is the final date, so far as we receive 
information, for Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s embarkation 
for our shores to give a series of plays. She is the 
heroine of potentially overmastering obstacles both past and 
prospective. Chief of all is the loss of one leg; but this lack, 
she declares, will not deter her from her purpose. A rumored 
threat from the enemy’s submarine, or a bomb from one 
of our unsympathetic citizens will not daunt her, tho with 
Gallic cynicism she deprecates an end to life brought about by 
such means as unfitting the close of a glorious career. In addition 
to such flotsam brought to our notice by an industrious press 
manager, we hear of her reappearance on the stage of her own 
theater in Paris in a one-act allegory in which she remained 
seated throughout the performance. Such news, points out the 
New York Press, ‘‘reveals in a measure what is in store for play- 
goers in America when she arrives here next month.”” Further: 
“This is the first time Madame Bernhardt has appeared on 
the stage since her right leg was amputated almost a year ago. 
While those who saw her on her own stage as she declaimed 
some passionately patriotic verses are agreed that she had the 
fervor of her old self and that her performance was not marred 
by remaining seated throughout the one-act piece, America must 
give up hope of seeing her in ‘Jeanne Doré,’ ‘Lucretia Borgia,’ 
‘Resurrection,’ ‘Phédre,’ ‘Camille,’ ‘Madame X.,’ ‘La Mort de 
Tintagile,’ ‘A Night Before Christmas,’ ‘The Death of Cleo- 
patra,’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ her intended program. 
Doubtless, too, Bernhardt has abandoned the idea of enacting 
Shylock in the trial-scene of ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ 
‘‘Bernhardt at seventy-one typifies French courage. On her 
father’s side she comes from a race which has tasted the de- 
lights of victory and the horrors of defeat, but has never been 
conquered.”’ 
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FINDING A GREEK GOD IN THE 
TRENCHES 


RENCH-DIGGING is dull and dirty work, as a rule, 
one imagines, yet even this may be illumined, on occa- 
sion, with the thrill of discovery, provided the trench 
be dug in the proper locality, such as the isles of Greece afford. 
Our illustration shows a remarkable find made a few weeks ago 
in the northern part of Lemnos by French soldiers engaged in 
practise-digging of trenches at Palwopolis, the modern town 
on the site of what was probably the Hephestia of the ancients. 
The picture appeared in L’JUus- 
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‘“‘What zeal, what precautions to disengage the torso! No 
head, alas! Perhaps we’ll find one later. ... The earth is 
falling in. . ... Clear away, clear away. The torso and the 
pelvis are disengaged. A man or a woman? The arms are 
broken and missing. A god or a goddess? It is a god, a young 
god. .. . Good! Look at the wings—it is Eros, it is Amor. 

“The knee has been reached. A new disappointment—the 
legs are broken and dispersed. The men lift the enormous 
weight, at least a hundred kilos, like a feather. . . . The hour 
for breakfast has come. But we hardly think of it. . . . That 
head, those arms, thosee legs, must be regained at any cost. 
The labor is not in vain. At the end of an hour we find . . . the 





tration (Paris), accompanied by 





a letter from a French officer 
giving a vivacious account of 
the unexpected ‘‘find.” The 
writer tells us that tho he and 
his mates had often discust the 
probable reason for the destruc- 
tion of the ancient city, which is 
estimated to have had a popula- 
tion of 60,000, none of them had 
any idea of there being a chance 
of discovering treasure in a re- 
gion so thoroughly dug over both 
by archeologists and by thrifty 
peasants seeking cheap building- 
material. He writes: 





“We often spoke of it, how- 
ever. Two opinions were cur- 
rent, in fact, among us with re- 
gard to the cause of the de- 
struction of this city: was it due 
to an earthquake or was it sacked 
by the Turks? The latter opin- 
ion prevailed. . . . But on the 
llth of October, a detachment 
went out to dig practise-trenches 
near the buried city. I ac- 
eompanied the soldiers, with 
my comrade G.and the veteri- 
ot, ra 

“The route is picturesque; one 


From ** L’Illustration."’ 





While digging trenches at Palzopolis the French soldiers uncovered a Greek statue of *‘ Eros’’ sleeping 
in the ground for twenty centuries, and incidentally found the cause of the city’s destruction. 
















































































THE FIND OF THE POIELUS. 








follows the sea, adorably blue, 
with Samothrace looming in the distance like a Valhalla. . . . At 
the end of two hours Paleopolis appears. . . . What irremedi- 
able ruin! Not a stone left upon stone, and all this débris of 
stone and marble broken into fragments so tiny that the most 
enthusiastic picture-puzzler would never have had the patience 
to reconstruct the whole. 

“The point of attack chosen by our men showed plainly 
marked traces of the foundation of a house—a temple or palace. 
I was watching the men nonchalantly when some of them cried 
out: ‘There’s a hollow sound!’ The words were heard by all. In- 
stantly the same thought ran through all our heads—that the 
pick might bring some precious relic to the light of day! The 
men, eager to find a treasure, an amphora filled with pieces of gold 
or silver, dug with a will—weren’t they there to dig trenches?— 
at the same time handling their tools with praiseworthy prudence. 
The hollow sound was due to the fact that the earth is composed 
of rubbish, of earth transported thither, and without cohesion, 
despite the lapse of ages, in this land where rains are rare. . . . . 

“The ditch was now one yard long, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, and nearly as deep. . . . Suddenly the man at work cried 
out: ‘What's that?’ The base of a column, doubtless; the form 
is rounded. ‘Dig very carefully!’ The instrument displaces 
the earth about the fragment, which seems to be of importance. 
With his hand he brushes away the slight layer of earth which 
still clings to it; a shoulder appears! I call my comrades: 
“Come here, come quick, a statue!’ They find it hard to believe, 
andsodoI. What! The chances of military duty have brought 
us to this place of which we had had no definite indication. The 
extent of the ruins is such that the point attacked by the men is 
not the millionth part, yet they have hit upon the precise spot 
where a marble had been sleeping for twenty centuries! How- 
ever, there is no doubt about it, and the dimensions, nearly two- 
thirds life-size, show it to be an important piece. 





right thigh, and then the calf of the same member; the sun 
burns hotly; the men are worn out, white with dust. I com- 
mand breakfast. It is soon swallowed; everybody is eager to 
go on. 

‘Unfortunately the afternoon is less fruitful than the morning. 
But at least it yields the explanation of one factor in this inter- 
esting problem. . . . We recognize to the due honor of our 
enemies that the catastrophe was not due to the sacking of the 
city by the Turks. The city was destroyed by earthquake. 
We discover the proof of this when the place where the statue 
was erected is exposed, a dais of white marble with its walls 
covered with plates of the same, perfectly jointed. The descent 
is by a stairway in the corner of which we have already un- 
covered three steps. . . . But in a corner of a piéce what do we 
find? A cow, a whole cow, which the Turks would certainly 
not have cast down there in their destructive rage. The fright- 
ened beast . . . precipitated itself there and was covered by the 
débris among which it perished.” 


The officer closes his vivid account in these words: 


“We decide that this thing is not ours, that it has been dis- 
eovered by French soldiers on foreign, tho hospitable, shores, 
and that it belongs to the nation descended from that people of 
great artists to whom we owe so much of our Occidental culture. 
And we shall be well repaid for our pains, if, within the Greek 
museum which will shelter our Eros, we may read engraved 
on a plate of copper this phrase: 


***RouND BY THE OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
Or THE EXPEDITIONARY CORPS TO THE DARDANELLES AT 
PALZOPOLIS, IN LEMNOS, 
Toe Campaign AGAINST GERMANY, AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, AND 
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TurKEY, Octoser, 1915. 
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CHRISTMAS 


O FUTURE TRIUMPHS OR DEFEATS can ever 
N soften for Europe the memory of this dark Christmas 

of 1915. No more tragical a one has she ever known, 
and the future can searcely be conceived to hold a sadder. The 
contrast even with that of a year ago is marked. ‘‘The shock 
and excitement of the beginning of the war were still tingling,” 
says a writer in the New York Sun. There was even a spirit of 

















CHRISTMAS MORNING IN EUROPE. 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


bravado as the talk prevailed of the Kaiser’s dining in Paris, or 
‘‘which ruler should lead the triumphant Allies in procession 
through Unter den Linden.’”’ Victory did not seem so unlikely 
a matter tho ‘“‘every one admitted that victory would be 
bought only with sorrow and sacrifice.’”’ Now, says the writer, 
‘every one knows, with the hard knowledge of experience, that 
vietory will be bought only with sorrow heaped on sorrow and 
sacrifice heaped on sacrifice. It is this knowledge borne in on 
every home, however exalted or however humble, that makes the 
Christmas celebration of 1915 in Europe a solemn sacrament 
of sorrow.” In a glance at each of the warring countries the 
writer endeavors to picture the changed conditions of this 
Christmastide brought about by war. 

‘‘Of all the warring peoples Christmas means the most to the 
Germans, and on none will the sacrifice of the traditional customs 
of the day fall so heavily. There is no blood and iron in the 
German Christmas. There is instead a tender and appealing 
sentiment that is typical of all that is best in the German char- 
acter. The whole world is indebted to Germany for the Christ- 
mas tree and for many of the most delightful of the Christmas 
stories and customs. The German Christmas is a day for the 
home, the family, and the children, with its very custom en- 
deared by generations of tradition. ...... 

‘Last year there were candles and cakes a plenty for every one, 
whether at home or at the front. The soldiers were overwhelmed 
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IN EUROPE 


with packages of Christmas sweets. Every dugout, every bomb- 
proof shelter in the long line of trenches was gay with blazing 
Christmas trees. In Munich the soldier dead were not forgotten, 
for in all the cemeteries on hundreds of new-made graves twinkled 
the lights of little Christmas trees, the saddest, bravest sight 
in all Germany. 

‘But this year, with a shortage of fats in her food-supply go 
severe as to demand serious attention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, there is in Germany no butter or milk for the Christmas 
cakes, no tallow or wax for the Christmas candles. To many 
people this little homely deprivation will bring a realization of 
the severities of war more vivid and more compelling than even 
the sight of the fast-growing graveyards. With a million new 
graves in the land, with dire necessity robbing her dearest holiday 
of its dearest symbols, no triumph of arms can make this Christ- 
mas of 1915 anything but a sad and sorrowful feast in the homes 
of the German Empire.” 


In Austria ‘‘there will be no blessing of the kine this year, 
for there are no kine to bless.’’ Russia will miss the vodka- 
bottle chiefly. Poland is a war-swept wilderness. In one 
other part of Europe the heel of war has prest even harder: 


“And this is in Servia—poor, brave, beaten Servia, with its 
whole population, an entire people, fugitive before hated and 
terribly feared invaders. . . . They have ceased to have homes; 
they have ceased to possess property; they must burrow in the 
earth for shelter and forage for their uncertain food like wild 
animals. With her army making a heroic and hopeless struggle, 
with her people dying with their spirit yet unbroken, the birthday 
of the Prince of Peace will not be celebrated this year in Servia.” 


The sorrows of Belgium are to-day of the spirit rather than of 
the flesh; their physical condition is improving, and a ray of hope 
and gain even is seen for them: 


“If the Belgian people ever again have a ‘united Christmas, 
they will find themselves with many new holiday ideas. A tree 
twinkled in every place that housed a German last year, and 
tho the Belgians will not allow their Christmas to be Germanized, 
yet the trees appealed to them mightily. Certainly the Christ- 
mas tree will be much more common henceforth in Belgium 
whether the Germans stay there or not. 

‘‘Thousands of refugees waiting in England until their coun- 
try is redeemed will bring back with them many ideas of the 
English holiday.” 


Last year, it is pointed out, the greatest interest of the En- 
glish at Christmas was to get a plum pudding to every English- 
man in France and Flanders: 


‘But it is a sadder and wiser England that approaches Christ- 
mas this year. Hundreds of thousands of young Englishmen 
have died to make her so. Last year the Lusitania was 4 
Christmas ship. To-day she is a tragic memory. Last year the 
Zeppelins had not yet disturbed London. To-day every Lon- 
doner to whom the war may have been little more than a head- 
line in a newspaper has had a graphic lesson in what a powerful 
and resourceful enemy can do even in a ‘right little, tight little 
island.’ As a further object-lesson England will pay for the 
raisins for her plum puddings something like 200 per cent. more 
than she did last year. The war with Turkey has done that. 

‘‘England has had other black Christmases, but they were 
farther away from home. The Christmas of 1899 in South 
Africa was one that she does not like to recall, while the terti- 
ble Christmas of 1854, the. Christmas of the Crimean War, 
when, as a writer of the day put it, ‘Thanks to General Muddle, 
things are about as bad as they can be,’ was always a bitter 
memory to that generation. 

‘“‘The year 1915 has not been a good year for England, and she 
knows it. The knowledge has shattered her complacency and 
has strengthened her determination. But she is not happy 
about it and her Christmas celebration will be a chastened 
feast.” 
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Paris knows how black a Christmas can come to a war- 
ridden country. In 1870 nine hundred men froze to death in 
the trenches outside the city. 
despair sat enthroned at every habitation in Paris.”’ 


“‘Cold, hunger, agony, and 
But— 


“Better, it seems, than any of the other nations did France 
realize from the beginning what this present war would mean, 
and, realizing, she consecrated herself utterly. She has made 
every sacrifice, great and small, even to giving up the crusty rolls 
and light white bread that are as the breath in her nostrils. 
When a Frenchman, every Frenchman, eats without complaint 
a grayish bread made of a mixture of wheat and rice and en- 
tirely lacking in golden crust, he has indeed an exalted spirit. 
It is a small thing, perhaps, but it is enormously significant. 

“Last Christmas was a solemn festival in France. A million 
gifts, gifts of wool, were sent to the men in the trenches. Every 
soldier had a glass of champagne. But there was no merry- 
making. Masses were said at open-air altars erected back of the 
battle-lines. In the old church at Thann in Alsace a French 
Christmas was celebrated for the first time in forty-four years. 
But it was a celebration of prayer, not of rejoicing. 

“This year, as last, midnight masses will be said in the churches 
of Paris, but afterward there will be no gaiety in the streets as 
in former years, no dancing pierrots and harlequins leading the 
maskers, no brilliant round of restaurant suppers, the beloved 
réveillon of the Parisian. When it was suggested to General 
Gallieni that the restaurants might be allowed to remain open 
later than usual to permit of a little of the traditional merry- 
making, he replied: 

“*There will be no Christmas celebration in Paris while a 
single German soldier remains in France.’ 

“So Paris on Christmas Eve will go home through darkened 
streets with a prayer in her heart for all those who have died 
for France and for all those who must yet die.” 


‘ 


MR. WILSON’S CATHOLIC CRITICS 
a WILSON ADMINISTRATION has found itself 





in the bad books of many Catholic journals ever since 

its recognition of Carianza, who is accused of savage 
persecution of the priests and nuns in Mexico. So sharp had 
become the criticism that some sort of rejoinder was apparently 
necessary, and the newspapers were recently spreading wide the 
*“‘Tumulty letter’ to Dr. James J. MeGuire, of Trenton, who 
wrote to ask what truth there was in the reports of attacks upon 
the inmates of the convents by Carranza’s followers. Mr. 
Tumulty, who is of the Catholic faith, replied that ‘‘there is no 
official record of a single proved case of this dastardly crime in 
the files of the Department of State,’’ and assured him that the 
disorders in Mexico are such as may be expected to follow any 
civil war. Finally, coming to the precise matter of his corre- 
spondent’s inquiry, he says: 


“There have been many unsubstantiated reports of this nature, 
but none of our consuls or special agents who have diligently in- 
vestigated reported cases has been able to verify them. It was 
said that at Zacatecas a great many of the nuns had been out- 
raged. Our special agent, who was sent there to make in- 
quiries, after a thorough investigation covering two weeks 
reported that he had not been able to confirm the report. 

“It is true that the nuns had already left Zacatecas, but they 
had gone to Vera Cruz, where they remained until November, 
when they were sent by this Government on a steamer to the 
United States. During all the time of their stay in Vera Cruz 
—and they remained there five months after the reported 
outrages—the officers of the American Army, who were thrown 
more or less in contact with the priests and nuns, especially 
at the time of preparation for embarking, have stated that they 
never heard of a single report of outrage having been committed. 
These men showed the poor refugees the greatest sympathy and 
did everything possible to make them comfortable, and it would 
seem remarkable that they should not have heard some repeti- 
tion of the story of the Zacatecas outrages had the report 
been true. 

“It is proper to observe here that perhaps some nuns may have 

n assaulted, as might have occurred in any other country 
under the conditions of wild disorder which then prevailed in 
Mexico, and especially when it is considered that the laws of 
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Mexico prohibit a nun from wearing any garb or other insignia 
to indicate her calling, so that she would be in no way dis- 
tinguishable from others of her sex.” 


The publication of this letter brings into the arena a number 
of protesters, none more vigorous than Father Tierney, editor 
of the Jesuit weekly, America_(New York). 
has ‘‘no documents” 


If the Government 
proving the crimes in Mexico, he asks, 
where have they been put? And what esoteric meaning is to 
be applied to the word ‘“‘official,’’ for documents in plenty are 
in the hands of other American Catholics to prove the truth of 
the charges. Mr. Tumulty is further charged with setting up 
a man of straw for political ends favorable to the Administration 
to placate the Catholic element in this country. ‘‘The inquiry” 
of Dr. McGuire, he says, ‘“‘was apparently framed to give an 
opportunity for an answer that would make the opposition of 


oS 














SOMEWHERE IN MEXICO. 


—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


American Catholics to the Mexican revolutionists seem un- 
reasonable, if not factitious.’’ Dr. Tierney further declares: 


““The fact remains that there are in possession both of Mgr. 
Kelly, president of the Church Extension Society, and of the 
editor of America two affidavits declaring the sisters were out- 
raged. And strange to say, one of these was taken at Vera 
Cruz, on October 28, 1914, in the presence of an army officer who 
affixes his name thereto.” 


Mr. Tumulty’s chief authority is the Very Rev.*Antonio J. 
Paredes, Roman Catholic Vicar-General of the Archbishopric of 
Mexico. This ecclesiastic reported to John R. Sullivan, special 
representative of the Department of State, that he had occasion 
personally to interest himself in all the religious matters of the 
Archbishoprie since the date of the entry of the Constitu- 
tionalist forces into the city, and that from August to November 
thirty-two priests had been imprisoned for varying periods, 
while two had been shot and one hung up and beaten by Zapa- 
tista generals. No nuns had suffered violence, however. 

Father Tierney takes exception to the testimony of Mgr. 
Paredes on the ground that the Vicar-General is now a ‘‘Car- 
ranzista,’’ holding his present position ‘‘by appointment from 
Carranza, and by the sufferance of the Ordinary of Mexico 
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City, who confirmed the appointment to avoid greater trouble.” 
Father Tierney writes: 


‘“Mer. Paredes admits the murder and torture of priests, but 
good Carranzista that he is, he accuses the Zapatistas of the 
crimes. He could have given more extended information to our 
State Department, for two Christian Brothers were brutally 
murdered by the Villistas, and several priests were tortured by 
them in a most revolting fashion, at a time when Villa and 
Carranza were such firm friends that one was congratulating 
the other on the work done. The editor of America has on file 
affidavits, made in the regular way, by the tortured priests, in the 
presence of Bishop Lynch, of Dallas, Texas. Moreover, he also 
has the letter of a Christian Brother announcing the foul murder 
of two of his companions.” 


The New York Freeman’s Journal cites this appeal made to 
Catholic Americans ‘“‘by two Mexican Archbishops who have 
been driven into exile”’: 


‘‘We, the undersigned, members of the hierarchy of Mexico 
now in exile in the United States of America, do declare that the 
statements already published by the magazine Extension and the 
papers America, Columbiad, and Southern Messenger, of murders, 
tortures, outrages against the Church, the clergy, and the sisters 
of Mexico are, in all their general statements, true. The whole 
truth of the terrible persecution of the clergy and the religious of 
Mexico has not been told even yet. But it ought to be made 
known for the future benefit of the many innocent sufferers. 

“The purpose of the men who have inflicted these injuries 
on us is plainly to destroy religion in Mexico, to banish those 
whom they do not kill, to steal the property consecrated to the 
service of God, to desecrate what they can not steal. and .to 
soil as much as they can the good name of the innocent. 
The gravest injury has been done to the cause of God and 
the Church.” 


In the face of such testimony this paper declares that both 
Mr. Tumulty ‘‘and the Administration for which he is spokes- 
man in this matter will discover later on that the Catholics 
of this country are not satisfied with their Government being 
associated, even indirectly, with Carranza and his infamous 
persecution of Catholies."” The Catholic News (New York) and 
The New World (Chicago) both indict the Administration of 
indifference to wrongs suffered by the Mexican Catholics. The 
News adds: 


“* After all that has happened in Mexico we may as well make 
up our mind that Washington is not the place for us to look for 
redress. A Government that has permitted hundreds of Ameri- 
cans to be murdered in Mexico and has made no vigorous 
protest will hardly bother about the complaints of outrages on 
mere Mexican Catholics.” 


A pro-Administration reply to the charges made in behalf of 
the suffering Catholics of Mexico may be read in this editorial 
comment of the New York Evening Post: 


“Tf the Mexican Government of to-day is severe in its attitude 
toward the Catholic Church, this is no more than all Mexican 
Governments have been for the past sixty years. There can 
be no understanding of the Catholic question in Mexico to-day 
which does not take into account what has gone before. Mexico 
has a body of anticlerical legislation so drastic as tognake the 
most extreme measures of France in recent years seem mild by 
comparison. The so-called ‘Laws of Reform,’ worked out by 
Lerdo and Juarez and Comonfort during the struggles of many 
years, were an attack upon the ancient privileges of the Mexican 
Church more sweeping than anything which Carranza has done 
or proposed. Whether those anticlerical laws were justified 
or not we do not here discuss. Our sole point is that they, 
and the treatment of priests and nuns that went along with 
them, were never alleged as a reason why the United States 
should not recognize those earlier Mexican Presidents. But 
now we are told that Carranza ought not to be recognized 
because he is anticlerical, and because crimes such as used to 
stain former revolutions in Mexico have again been committed 
during the past three years. Nowhere is there any proof that 
Carranza himself is personally responsible; but everything that 
drunken soldiers or roving bandits have done is laid upon his 
shoulders. This is manifestly unfair. 

“‘We must try to keep distinct the question of outrages in 


Mexico and the question who bids fair soonest to restore peace 
and order in Mexico. Abhorrence of the crimes can not be too 
great. If the criminals are caught, their punishment can not 
be too severe. But we submit that all this is beside the point 
of what is to be done by outside nations to help Mexico to her 
feet. It is a neat point which Mr. Tumulty scores when he 
remarks that the other countries which joined the United States 
in deciding that Carranza was the man for the great Mexican 
work are all Catholic countries.” 





THE NEW “COMMUNITY” CHRISTMAS 


HE EXPERIMENTS of the past three years have 
proved the value of the community idea of Christmas- 
holiday celebration. New York, Bosvon, and Hartford 
began in 1912 to provide wholesome entertainment for all the 
people. ‘‘It was well conceived,” says The Living Church 
(Milwaukee), ‘‘that, if a public program of music and song was 
held in some public center in the open air, a temperate and helpful 
observance of the holiday might be enjoyed by a large number 
who would thus be diverted to better thoughts and surroundings.” 
Chicago promptly adopted the plan in 1913, as did Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, Washington, and other wide-awake centers, 
The list was increased in 1914, and this year will doubtless see 
stillfurther extensions. Back of this new form of observance, says 
The Living Church, are ‘the deeper social thought, and a serious 
purpose that appeals to the highest sentiments.’’ There is a 
twofold purpose in these efforts to achieve practical results: 


‘*To develop the Christmas feeling through all classes of the 
community, and to awaken memories of home in the social 
derelicts of the city. It is, with good reason, believed that the 
thoughts of home, the recollection of childhood’s joys, and the 
inspiration of religion may be utilized to move many prodigal 
sons and prodigal daughters to say to themselves, ‘I will arise 
and go to my Father.’...... 

‘The appreciative crowds that were attracted to the beauti- 
ful ‘Tree of Light’ in Madison Square, New York City, were 
proof of the need in the great metropolis. There were ten 
thousand people gathered around it at midnight Christmas 
eve. The unanimous participation of the audiences in the songs 
(every night during holiday week) was delightful to hear. They 
sang ‘Nearer, My God to Thee,’ other familiar hymns, and 
Christmas carols, not forgetting ‘America’ and ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ 

“In Baltimore, it should be noted, the celebration has not 
only blest the pleased participants, the lonely, the tempted, 
and burdened, but it has blest those who planned it. The 
community celebration there evoked a wonderful union of all 
religious bodies. Sectional, social, political, and religious lines 
were abolished for the time being. It was emphatically a season 
of holiday good feeling, the effects of which are likely to be 
permanent. : 

‘‘There are not many occupations or recreations in which all 
classes of the community participate. Outside of the family 
circle there stands the Church, the club, a social set, or some other 
subdivision of the community with which the individual has 
some personal connection. It has been pointed out that recrea- 
tion has usually been dealt with as an individual matter. And 
every city, as regards its recreative plans, is not so much @ 
community as ‘a heap of disconnected units.’ ...... 

“It was found by a leader in the New York City celebration, 
who watched closely the Christmas-tree crowds, that many who 
had wandered far from home and from God had thoughts of 
home awakened and found all that was best in them stirred by 
the beautiful festival (which was theirs to enjoy in common with 
all the rest), and by their own joining in the songs of a happy 
Christian childhood—the first music of the sort in which they 
had had a part for many a long year. 

‘‘How much better it is that Christmas and New Year's 
should be observed in this sensible way rather than by carousing, 
gambling, and by doubtful amusements which bring only ashes 
and sorrow for imaginary pleasure! 

‘““The new community celebration of gladness and friendliness 
was bound to spread and take root. Its symbol is the lovely fir- 
tree now planted in the center of numerous city parks in all 
sections, blazing into beauty, holiday week—a beacon of the 
better day when ‘each man’s weal shall be every man’s care.’” 
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CURRENT POETRY 


T was in these columns that the late 
| Rupert Brooke first was introduced to 
the American public, by the reprinting 
of his ‘‘The Old Vicarage, Grantchester,”’ 
from ‘The Book of Georgian Verse.”” And 
some months ago we reprinted the five 
; sonnets called 1914,” which Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie has called .‘‘incomparably 4 
the finest utterance of English poetry con- 
cerning the Great War.” His “Collected 
Poems” have now been published by the 
John Lane Company, and have found a 
, reception granted to few volumes of verse. 
In fact, the book which contains the work 
of this young soldier-poet, who now sleeps 
under the olive-trees on the Island of 
Seyros, has alreadv passed through several 
editions. 

The five sonnets on the war are, of 
course, the book’s chief reason for ex- 
istence, as they constitute their author’s 
best claim to immortality. But besides 
these sonnets and ‘‘Grantchester,”’ there is 
much musical and pleasant verse, which 
: shows that Rupert Brooke was a clever 
artist in words before the war made hima 

















e poet. Here, for instance, is a refreshingly 
8 novel love-poem. It is a Shakespearian 
is sonnet, most delicately wrought, and it 


has a charmingly whimsical flavor, ex- 


























. pecially in the final couplet. 
‘ SONNET 
al By RUPERT BROOKE L ht b YOU 
1e Ob! Death will find me, long before I tire et im ring one to 
18 Of watching you; and swing me suddenly : ; : 
al Into the shade and loneliness and mire That is the practical and convenient way. 
~) Of the last land! There, waiting patiently, M ibl h e ] 
any sensible ousewlves always order 
_ One day, I think, I'll feel a cool wind blowing, Campbell's Soups by the case. Your grocer 
See a slow light across the Stygian tide, . ill ] And be th t d 
re And hear the Dead about me stir, unknowing, wi supply you. sure a your order 
. And tremble. And I shall know that you have includes a good proportion of 
died, : 
: C bell’s V ble S : 
And watch you, a broad-browed and smiling dream ; t 4 
if Pass, light as ever, through the lightless host, amp e S eg e a e oup . 
Quietly ponder, start, and sway, and gleam— i. 
- Most individual and bewildering ghost!— This popular Campbell “kind” is one of the most ig 
ot Fa ea TL oS eM nourishing and delicious of soups. Its strong con- 3 
d, ietiesity , anienes Git- alates ; densed stock is made from selected beef, and con- a 
he , tains fourteen different vegetables, including carrots, i 
all Before the war taught him that high white potatoes, sweet potatoes, small peas, “baby” : 
es seriousness which shines through his noble lima beans, rice, green okra and tomatoes, beside 
on sonnets, Rupert Brooke was as flippant : alphabet” macaroni, celery and parsley. 
be cil rs we —r rr = young ' Think what a comfort—when the youngsters come 
all tie he le of me poco ow Pg a ; romping in from school or play, hungry and impatient, 
ily restraint and such genuine humor that it : beac = i ae tired out with the day’s 
er lost half its offense. Therefore—altho : work—to have a hot, w olesome, satisfying soup ready 
1as faith in a life after death is seareely a fit ‘5 on the table almost as quickly as you can ask for it! 
pa topic for satirical writing!—we reprint : And all with no labor nor fuss, no ; 
nd these most ingenious lines, trusting that waste of materials, no waste of fuel— 4 
| & y i , . ° on ° ; 
those who read them will remember that the a food as economical as it is delightful. i 
young man who wrote them came in time : Why not phone your order to the | 
on, to write that sonnet which begins ‘‘ Now, de h P 9 y : 
. God be thanked, Who has matched us grocer nght now: 
fe with His hour.” Your money back if not satisfied. 
ith HEAVEN . \ 
py By RUPERT BROOKE ) : 2 | kinds 10¢ a can TT 
1ey Fish (fly-replete, in depth of June, 
Dawdling away their wat’ry noon) : Jose OU 
ar’s Ponder deep wisdom, dark or clear, PRE Ganepcus ONS 
ng, Each secret fishy hope or fear. 
hes Fish say they have their Stream and Pond; 
But is there anything Beyond? 
a This life can not be All, they swear, 
fire For how unpleasant, if it were! 
all One may not doubt that, somehow, Good 


Shall come of Water and of Mud; 
And, sure, the reverent eye must see t rib Sta ae So 
A Purpose in Liquidity. ena ee ys is DE EE Ee 


LO OS 2933 Fr 3 RAVAN UAT rire ! 
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The Very First Time 
You’re Towed In 


by a good Samaritan with a Basline 
Autowline, you'll say: ‘‘That’s what 
I’ve got to have!” 


BASSLINE 
AUTOWLINE 


is the Little Steel Rope with the Big Pull. 
trand 


About 25 feet of famous Yellow 
Powersteel Wire Rope, 14-inch size, with 
Patented Snaffie Hooks that stay on when 


the line sags. Pulling a 4,000-Ib. car up a 
20% grade is child’s-play for Basline 
Autowline. Weighs but 444 lbs. Compact- 
ly coiled, fits under a cushion. At dealers. 
Price, east of the Rockies, $3.95. 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK is another need— 
4 feet of Yellow Strand Wire Rope, with an eye 
in each end and a stout spring-lock. Defies wire- 
clippers. Circles a wheel rim and a spring, ora 
spare tire and its holder. Price $2.00. Some Insur- 
ance Companies oe your rate 10% if you 
use it. 


Descriptive circulars sent 
for the asking. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Ro e 
823 N. 2nd St. St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Office: 76H Warren 8t. 
Makers of famous Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope. 











AUTO COMFORT ‘sissy 
and Baby 
Whether for a Winter ora Summer ride the HILTON 
HAMMOCK will prove indispensable for the baby. A 
warm, cozy bed, all the benefits of the trip with full pro- 
tection against the elements, and free from all jars and 
jolts. Delivered anywhere for $5.00— worth it for a 
single trip. ‘* The Story of the Hilton Hammock” free; 
ut better save time and order a hammock. Your 
money refunded if not satisfied. Responsible Agents 
making big money. Sells on sight. 


HILTON HAMMOCK CO. 
American Bank Building, Seattle, Wn. 
27 Cedar Street, Rooms 1512-18 

New York 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Are Guaranteed 


for Two Years 


Double the 
Ordinary Guaranty 
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We darkly know, by Faith we cry, 
The future is not Wholly Dry. 
Mud unto mud! Death eddies near— 
Not here the appointed End, not here! 
But somewhere, beyond Space and Time. 
In wetter water, slimier slime! .. . 

. . . Oh! never fly conceals a hook, 

Fish say, in the Eternal Brook, 

But more than mundane weeds are there, 
And mud, celestially fair; 

Fat caterpillars drift around, 

And Paradisal grubs are found; 

Unfading moths, immortal flies, 

And the worm that never dies. 

And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish. 


The poem which we quote from The North 
American Review is from the pen of one 
of the Americans now in the trenches 
“somewhere in France.” When Alan 
Seeger lived in New York City his verse 
was what might be called aristocratic in 
quality; it was too exquisite in form and 
remote in thought to have a wide appeal. 
But this soldier of the Deuxiéme Régiment 
Etranger has learned—as did that other 
soldier-poet, quoted above—that an emo- 
tion is not the less beautiful because it is 
shared, and there is something splendidly 
human, even democratic, about this poem. 


CHAMPAGNE, 1914-15 
By ALAN SEEGER 
In the glad revels, in the happy fétes, 
When cheeks are flushed, and glasses gilt and 
pearled 
With the sweet wine of France that concentrates 
The sunshine and the beauty of the world, 


Drink sometimes, you whose footsteps yet may 
tread 
The undisturbed, delightful paths of Earth, 
To those whose blood, in pious duty shed, 
Hallows the soil where that same wine had birth. 


Here, by devoted comrades laid away, 
Along our lines they slumber where they fell, 





Beside the crater at the Ferme d’ Alger 
And up the bloody slopes of La Pompelle, 


And round the city whose cathedral towers 
The enemies of Beauty dared profane, 
And in the mat of multicolored flowers 
That clothe the sunny  chalk-fields 
| Champagne. 


of 


Under the little crosses where they rise 

The soldier rests. “Now round*him undismayed 
The cannon thunders, and at night he lies 

At peace beneath the eternal fusillade. .. . 


That other generations might possess— 


A richer heritage of happiness, 
He marched to that heroic martyrdom. 


Esteeming less the forfeit that he paid 
Than undishonored that his flag might float 
Over the towers of liberty, he made 


Obscurely sacrificed, his nameless tomb, 
Bare of the sculptor’s art, the poet’s lines, 
Summer shall flush with poppy-fields in bloom, 
And autumn yellow with maturing vines. 


There the grape-pickers at their harvesting 


Blessing his memory as they toil and sing 
In the slant sunshine of October days. . . 


I love to think that if my blood should be 
So privileged to sink where his has sunk, 
I shall not pass from earth entirely 


drunk, 


And faces that the joys of living fill 

Glow radiant with laughter and good cheer, 
In beaming cups some spark of me shall still 
Brim toward the lips that once I held so dear. 





1915 


From shame and menace free in years to come— 


His breast the bulwark and his blood the moat. 


Shall lightly tread and load their wicker trays, 


But when the banquet rings, when healths are 


So shall one coveting no higher plane 

Than nature clothes in color and flesh and tone, 

Even from the grave put upward to attain 

The dreams youth cherished and missed and 
might have known; 


And that strong need that strove unsatisfied 
Toward earthly beauty in all forms it wore, 
Not death itself shall utterly divide 

From the belovéd shapes it thirsted for. 


Alas, how many an adept for whose arms 

Life held delicious offerings perished here, 
How many in the prime of all that charms, 
Crowned with all gifts that conquer and endear? 


Honor them not so much with tears and flowers, 

But you with whom the sweet fulfilment lies, 

Where in the anguish of atrocious hours 

Turned their last thoughts and closed their 
dying eyes, 


Rather when music or bright gathering lays 
Its tender spell, and joy is uppermost, 

Be inindful of the men they were, and raise 
Your glasses to them in one silent toast. 


Drink to them—amorous of dear Earth as well, 
They asked no tribute lovelier than this— 

And in the wine that ripened where they fell, 
Oh, frame your lips as tho it were a kiss. 


Mr. Laurence Binyon, always a careful 
and sincere artist, contributes to a recent 
issue of the London Spectator a series of 
stanzas, classical in their restraint and 
grace, and full of that proud melancholy 
which seems now to be in the very air of 
England. The effect of the poem is cumu- 
lative and the climax is admirably strong. 


THE ENGLISH GRAVES 
By LAURENCE BINYON 


The rains of yesterday are flown, 
And light is on the farthest hills. 
The homeliest rough grass by the stone 
With radiance thrills; 


And the wet bank above the ditch, 
Trailing its thorny bramble, shows 
Soft apparitions, clustered rich, 
Of the pure primrose. 


The shining stillness breathes, vibrates 
From simple earth to lonely sky, 
A hinted wonder that awaits 
The heart's reply. 


O lovely life!-the chaffinch sings 
High on the hazel, near and clear. 
Sharp to the heart’s blood sweetness springs 
In the morning here. 


But my heart goes with the young cloud 
That voyages the April light 
Southward, across the beaches loud 
And cliffs of white, 


To fields of France, far fields that spread 
Beyond the tumbling of the waves, 
And touches as with shadowy tread 
The English graves. 


There too is Earth that never weeps, 
The unrepining Earth, that holds 
The secret of a thousand sleeps 
And there unfolds. 


Flowers of sweet ignorance on the slope 
Where strong arms dropt and blood choked 
breath, 
Earth that forgets all things but hope 
And smiles on death. . . 


They poured their spirits out in pride, 
They throbbed away the price of years; 
Now that dear ground is glorified 
With dreams, with tears. 


A flower there is sown, to bud 
And bloom beyond our loss and smart. 
Noble France, at its root is blood 





From England's heart. 
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Up Hill 


wet by the slightest jerk or tremor do you realize the acceleration 


of this new Minute Man Six. 


For it 1s virtually a symphony 


in mechanism—a machine of Herculean power, but docile to the 
touch of your finger tips, and clothed in a design of surpassing 


grace and beauty. 


The master touch that completes this car’s perfection is the Moore Multiple 
Exhaust System which gives to motoring a new criterion of comfort and zest in the 


e = . Minute Man’ 


SIX 


$1075 





This Exclusive Lexington feature creates 22.8 per cent more power; it adds to the engine’s 
flexibility, saves gasoline, and is largely responsible in making the Lexington the only car that can 
“toboggan uphill.’” Without adding appreciable weight, this system eliminates high back pressure 


in the exhaust by not letting any two cylinders exhaust into the same tube at the same time. 
Thus the Lexington alone removes the handicap to multi-cylinder construction,gives you 
the benefit of a// the engine’s power and resultant economy. 


Here, and here exclusively, is an advantage that warrants your becoming acquainted 
with this remarkable low-priced car with its high-priced looks, and performance. 


New 50 H.P. Thoroughbred Six Touring Car, 
Canti-Lex Spring Suspension Front and Rear 


In stylish appearance this large Lexington creates a genuine sensation. Write us for a 
photo reproduction of this beautiful car with its V-shaped radiator, back from which flow 
sweeping lines that form the symmetrical body— with triple cowls—a unit of grace and 
ensemble beauty. Left drive, center control, and divided front seats with wide aisle between— 
exquisitely finished in every detail. Six-passenger $1875—132” wheelbase —six cylinders en 
bloc—50 h. p.—over-size tires. Also adjustable head lamps that are integral part of radiator. 


This 50 h. p. Thoroughbred Six is also furnished in a three-passenger Clubster of 
latest type with aiskeway between individual front chairs, making easy access to third or rear 
seat, and regularly fitted with five wire wheels, at same price—$1875. 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD CO., Offices and Works: Columbia Square 
CONNERSVILLE, IND., U.S.A. 


Six Cylinders en bloc 

40 Horse Power 

Moore Multiple Exhaust 
System 

Five Passenger 

Aisleway between divided 
front seats 

Left Drive 

Center Control 

Genuine leather uphol- 
stering 

116” Wheelbase 

Convex Mud Guards 

Over-Size Tires 

Price includes one man leather- 
ette top and boot, full ventilating 


windshield, speedometer, ammeter, 
and demountable rim. 


Write for all the facts about 
this marvelous car. 
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The Goodyear 


Conquest of America 
Baltimore, Md. 






TS capacious harbor, large 
export and import busi- 
ness and its varied indus- 
tries, make Baltimore one of 
the leading commercial 
centers of the United States. 
Goodyear tires predominate 
in Baltimore—actual count 
indicating that over 24 per 
cent of all Baltimore motor 
cars run on Goodyears. 
View shows Baltimore 
street west from Holliday. 





Why 
Baltimore 
Believes in Goodyear 


Don't you see how the greater Goodyear _ Believes because we have said so? 
volume kills the delusion that one tire is No—because Baltimore has found that it 
like another? Pe to 


If it were a volume based ona lower price —_ Because Baltimore has found that Good- 
it might be meaningless. years distinctive features give better, 


But why does Baltimore, for instance, year longer service. 
after year, increase Goodyear sales—and , 
pee aah precedence? J The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


: ‘ AKRON, OHIO 
Baltimore knows that there are tires of 


lower price than Goodyear. 


But Baltimore—and Maryland—believes in 
the Goodyear. 


Believes what? In its longer life. In its 
greater economy. 
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Irene Rutherford McLeod is a revolu- 
tionary young poet whose “Songs to Save 
a Soul”’ Mr. B. W. Huebsch has published. 
It was doubtless in one of her occasional 
moods of reaction against revolutionary 
activity that she wrote this interesting 
companion-piece to William Morris’s ‘Idle 
Singer of an Empty Day.” 


I WALK MY WAYS 
By IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEop 


I walk my ways with poetry in my heart, 
Nor heed the fevered hurry of the throng. 

In life’s activities I find no part, 

But tread the highways with a silent song. 

I have no traffic in the worldly mart, 

I know no certainties of right and wrong, 

But shape my fleeting dreams to forms of art, 

Knowing that life is short and art is long 
And who shall say I do not play my rdéle 
Because I do not clamor in the street, 
Nor raise my hand to swell the frenzied strife, 
But rather chose with song to worship life, 
And feed the flickering flame within my soul, 
And silent stand because the stars are sweet? 


And here is a naive lyric indicating that 
Miss McLeod has listened not in vain to 
the magic music of William Blake. 


SHIPS 
By IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEOD 


The rivers splendidly flow 
Out to sea, 

And noble ships come and go 
Statelily 

Whither and whence I do not know. 


I think the ships are like men 
Setting sail for the wide 

With their cargoes of thoughts, and then, 
With a change of tide 

And a newer load, coming back again. 


To a recent issue of The British Review 
Mr. Padraic Colum, a young Irish poet now 
resident in the United States, contributes 
an admirable example of that sort of verse 
which was called, a few years ago, ‘‘neo- 
Celtic.” The title would suggest that his 
theme is Welsh, rather than Irish; it is 
Celtic, at any rate, and thoroughly Celtic 
is the slow, chant-like music of its rhythm, 
which is so melodious that the ear scarcely 
detects the absence of rime. 


. 


FOR MORFYDD 
By Papraic CoLuM 


It would not be far for us two to go back to the 
age of bronze: 

Then you were a King’s daughter; your father 
had curraghs a score; 

A herd of horses; good tillage upon the face of 
four hills; 

And clumps of cattle beyond them, their herdsmen 
rough-browed kern. 


And I was good at the bow, but had no men and no 
herds, 

And your father would have bestowed you one 
day on some unrenowned 

Ulysses, or on a strong King to whom they after- 
ward raised 

Three stones as high as the elk’s head (this crom- 
lech, maybe, where we sit). 


How fair you were when you walked beside the 
old forest trees! 

So fair that I thought you would change and fly 
away as a swan! 

And then we were mates for play, and then all 
eagle you grew 

To drive me to range the tempest—King’s child 
of the hero-age! 


I called three times as an owl; through the gap 
where the herdsmen watched 

You ran, and we climbed the height where the 

brackens pushed at our knees; 
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And we lay where the brackens drew the earth- 
smell out of the earth, 

And we journeyed and baffled the fighters of three 
ill-wishing Kings. 


It would not be far for us two to go back to the 
age of bronze! 

The fire left by the nomads is lone as a burning 
ship! 

We eat them as we pass by, the green, sweet ears 
of the corn! 

At last a King and I save a good clan from a 
dragon’s spleen! 


Pieces of amber I brought you, big as a bowman’s 
thumbs; 

Trumpets I left beside you, wrought when the 
smiths had all art; 

A dancing bird that I caught you—they are back 
in the age of bronze: 

I give what I made and found a caught—a score 
of songs! 


To the New York Times, Edith Wharton 
contributes some stirring patriotic verses, 
which throb with her love for the United 
States and for France. The poem was sent 
by eable from Paris to New York—a strik- 
ing indication of the esteem in which 
newspapers now hold such poetry as this. 


THE GREAT BLUE TENT 
By EpITH WHARTON 


Come unto me, said the Flag, 
Ye weary and sore opprest; 

For I am no shot-riddled rag, 
But a great blue tent of rest. 


Ye heavy laden, come 
On the aching feet of dread, 

From ravaged town, from murdered home, 
From your tortured and your dead. 


All they that beat at my crimson bars 
Shall enter without demur. 

Tho the round earth rock with the wind of wars, 
Not one of my folds shall stir. 


See, here is warmth and sleep, 
And a table largely spread. 

I give garments to them that weep, 
And for gravestones I give bread. 


But what, through my inmost fold, 
Is this cry on the winds of war? 

Are you grown so old, are you grown so cold, 
O Flag that was once our star? 


Where did you learn that bread is life, 
And where that fire is warm— 

You, that took the van of a world-wide strife, 
As an eagle takes the storm? 


Where did you learn that men are bred 
Where hucksters bargain and gorge: 
And where that down makes a softer bed 

Than the snows of Valley Forge? 


Come up, come up to the stormy sky, 
Where our fierce folds rattle and hum, 

For Lexington taught us how to fly, 
And we dance to Concord’s drum. 


O flags of freedom, said the Flag, 
Brothers of wind and sky, 

I too was once a tattered rag, 
And I wake and shake at your cry. 


I tug and tug at the anchoring place, 
Where my drowsy folds are caught; 

I strain to be off on the old fierce chase 
Of the foe we have always fought. 


O People I made, said the Flag, 
And welded from sea to sea, 

I am still the shot-riddled rag, 
That shrieks to be free, to be free. 


Oh, cut my silken ties 

From the roof of the palace of peace; 
Give back my stars to the skies, 

My stripes to the storm-striped seas! 


Or else, if you bid me yield, 

Then down with my crimson bars, 
And o’er all my azure field 
Sow poppies instead of stars. 
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“Il Worked 2 Years 


to Perfect 


The Brown System” 





Are The Big Auto Makers 
Mistaken ? 
To Stop Squeaks. On 2S. leader the 


rng apart and apply grease between them—then 
the annoying squeaks will disappear.” 

They say: “When the springs 
For Easy Riding. are not lubricated water 
works its way in between the leaves causing them to 
rust until they become almost like solid pieces. Proper 
oiling of the spring leaves will greatly increase their 
fiexibility and make the car ride more comfortably.” 
{But you know jacking up and crawling under the 
car to pry the leaves apart is a hard, dirty, tedious 
job—a nuisance. 


The Brown System of Oiling Springs 
Does a $5.00 Job for 10c. 


GA few drops of oil in The Brown System oils all 
springs in 5 minutes better than 2 to 8 hours the old 
way. No tools needed—no jacking up the car—a 
lutely no hard work. The oil is automatically fed be- 
tween the spring leaves while you ride—forcing out 
rust—making the springs flexi ble—eliminating squea 


Eases Off the Jolts 


4“Car-wrecking,”” “pleasure-killing’’ jolts and jars 
will not reach the , Passengers, as they will be com- 
ey “ ea * by the free sliding motion of 
thoroly oiled spring leaves. 


Send For Valuable Information 


{We will sadly send you instructions on ‘Care of 
Springs’ and hat Auto Makers Say” for yourname 
on a postal. If your dealer does not carry The Brown 
System, we will enclose a Trial Offer Blank. 


DEALERS! Send Us Your Name 


§ Your name on a postal is enough. We advertise you— 
give you sales making helps. Small pocket sample 
makes sales. The Brown System fits all cars, so every 
owner is a live prospect. Get your territory. Your 
name brings details. 


See Exhibit at the Shows 
{How to make cars “easy-riders’”’ will be fully demon- 
strated at spaces: 
SP RNs ob i0dcecee D106 & 107 
ey Coliseum Gallery 98 


BROWN SPRING OILER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


6541 Carnegie Ave. 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OL 


ALWAYS FRESH 











ponte, otpoulacs book, paper. 
P: Larger$i8, 

Savemoney. Printforothers, 
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Gte “MIDGET” Emblem 
DISTINCTIVE—DIGNIFIED 


appeals to members of lodges and societies 
by its unique size. Retains withal the 
individuality of the Orders themselves. 


Lemarger sacar actual size.) Screws in 
point of lapel. 
Tn Sol Solid Gold, 50c. 

« Woodmen of World|12. Elks 
2 Odd emg |13. Men’s Bible Class 
3. 14. Jr. O. American 
4. Knights Columbus | Mechanics 


{= Woodmen |15. saan Pythias 
|16. Knights Templar 

7. Ball& CaneMasonic!| 17. Moose 

8. Shrine 18. F. O. Eagles 
9. Trowel Masonic 19. Grotto Masonic 
10. Slipper Masonic 20. Old Glory 
11. Keystone Masonic '21. The Bell 

Write for those not listed. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BADGE CO. 
158 N. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE COMING NATIONAL SHOW 


NDER the auspices of the National 

Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
will be opened on December 31, in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, the 
sixteenth national automobile exhibition, 
to be continued until January 8. On 
January 22 the exhibition will be opened 
in the Coliseum and First Regiment Armory 
in Chicago and continue there until 
January 29. It is now fifteen years since 
the first automobile show was held in this 
country, the purpose being to popularize 
what was, in every sense at that time, an 
infant industry. One of the features, and 
perhaps the most notable one at that first 
show, was a small steamer-car which is re- 
mnmbered now for its complicated mechan- 
ism that so completely filled the available 
space and weighed so much that the wire 
wheels of the car were scarcely able to 
maintain it. It was not until a few years 
later that the gasoline-car had 
demonstrated its efficiency. The 
single cylinder only was then used, 
but it was soon developed into the 
double cylinder, then into the four- 
eylinder, six-cylinder, and more re- 
ceontly into the eight- and even 
uwelve-cylinder car. Not only is 
an engine now possest of many 
cylinders, but its action has been 
astonishingly improved, until it has 
been well said to ‘‘run like a sew- 
ing-machine,” almost noiselessly, 
its power being obvious only at the 
turning of the wheels. Moreover, 
the engine is now almost universally 
fitted with a self-starter and may be 
driven by women, and even young 
girls, as safely as by chauffeurs. 
The modern car makes its own 
clectricity and so provides a per- 
fect ignition, lights its own way, 
and blows its own horn. Visitors to this 
year’s exhibition will note at once cer- 
tain modified lines in touring-cars. As 
a rule, the body is more roomy. Numbers 
of cars shown will be provided with 
limousines fitted to standard open touring- 
ear and runabout bodies, and easily dis- 
mounted and again put on. These limou- 
sines are trimmed and finished in styles to 
match the regular summer bodies and are 


Courtesy 





of * 











fitted with electric 
lights in the ceiling 
operated from a sys- 
tem installed on the 
car. 

For the show at the 
Grand Central Palace 
a decoration scheme 
has been provided 
that represents what 
has been called ‘‘The 
Palace of Motoria,”’ 
Motoria being a sup- 
posed goddess watch- 
ing over the des- 
tinies of automobiles. She will be seen 
in the show as a piece of statuary, repre- 
senting a girl standing aloft with out- 
stretched hands on a steering-wheel, with 
flowing draperies blown back by a breeze. 
A writer in Automobile Topics gives further 
details of the decorations: 








Courtesy of ‘The Commercial Vehiele,"’ New York. 


A TRUCK HAULING A SIX-INCH KRUPP GUN DURING THE BELGIAN RETREAT 


FROM ANTWERP. 


will be the name of the exhibitor. On the 
main floor tubular electric-light signs will 
be used for showing the name of each car- 
exhibitor. 

‘*Mammoth chandeliers of original design 
will form the chief source of illumination. 
Each chandelier has eighteen balls of fire 
enclosed in frozen glass, and glass of other 
hues is used in such a way as to 
make the chandelier a riot of tinted 
light. _ Each chandelier hangs sus- 
pended from the roof of the build- 
ing by a heavy chain, and a deli- 
cate touch will be added by a cer- 
tain amount of pendent foliage. 
The windows about the building 
will admit the rays of sunbursts, 
alternating red with green light. 

“While little can be done to im- 
prove the already stately appear- 
ance of the Ickby of the building, a 
new effect has been evolved by the 
use of huge velvet portiéres, which 
partly screen off the display of cars 
and decorations beyond.”’ 


SALES OF AMERICAN AUTO- 
MOBILES ABROAD 








“The Commercial Vehicle," New York 


‘*Drapings composing some 25,000 yards 
of deep maroon velvet, festooned in deep 
blue and gold, will combine with the 
marble Corinthian and Doric columns in 
producing a most artistic effect. On the 
main floor the twenty Corinthian columns 
that form the central court are to be cov- 
ered with large valances of deep blue, these 
hangings being draped from the bays be- 
tween the tops of the columns and gathered 
near the base of the columns to produce a 
rich effect. The valan- 








ARMORED WAR-CAR SHIPPED TO THE PACIFIC COAST FOR USE IN A MILI- 


TARY ACADEMY. 


PROOF STEEL AND MOUNTS A RAPID-FIRE GUN BEHIND A BULLET-PROOF 
SHIELD. THE ROPE IS ACCOMPANIED BY A WINDLASS FOR USE IN ACTUAL 
WAR IN DRAGGING THE CAR UP AN EMBANKMENT OR OUT OF MUDHOLES 
AND DITCHES. 


iT HAS A COMPLETE ARMOR OF HIGH-GRADE BULLET- 





ces will be edged in 
gold braid. 

““The upper cornice 
surmounting the Cor- 
inthian columns, which 
forms the 
second or 
mezzanine 
floor, is to 
be en- 
riched 
with a 
mass of 
flowers of 
various 
fints. 
There are 
119 Dorie 
eolumns on this floor, 
and these will be treat- 
ed in Renaissance fig- 
ures and pergolaeffects, 
each pergola having 16 
beams and carrying an 
artistic sign on which 


ING THE 


STREET-SWEEPER WITH REFUSE-RECEPTACLE SHOWN AT THE FRONT. 





EXPORTS 11.5% CEXPORTS 10.6% SEXPORT'S 139% 


DIAGRAMS SHOWING LEADING AMERICAN MANUFACTURES OF FOUR 
CLASSES, WITH THE PERC" NTAGE OF EXPORTS OF EACH, AND SHOW- 
AUTOMOBILES IN VOLUME OF EXPORTS RANKING NEXT TO 
IRON AND STEEL. 








Official returns show that, in the 
last fiscal year, American manufac- 
turers doubled their automobile 
sales in foreign countries. The figures are 
$74,000,000 in value of exports as against 
$38,000,000 in 1914. The most pronounced 
gains were made in commer- 
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EXPORTS 5.54 


largest share going to England, France, 
and Russia. In the latter months of the 
year 1915, the increase was still more 
remarkable. In. September the number 
exported compared with the number for 
September, 1914, was nearly eighteen times 
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JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED 


is a boon to car owners. It will keep the body, hood 
and fenders of your machine as beautifully polished as 
when it came out of the factory. It forms a thin, 
protecting coat over the varnish, adding years to its 
life. It gives a polish so hard, dry and glasslike that 


It Cannot Gather Dust 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax prevents checking and crack- 
ing—sheds water and makesa “wash” last twice as long. 
There are many other uses for Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax—try it for polishing your 


Floors Piano 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Golf Clubs 
Leather Goods Shoes, etc. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put up— 
always ready for use—no tools or brushes required— 
all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 


“sust Like ad/NGi rror/” 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


will entirely remove all stains, discolorations, scum, 
road oil, tar and grease from your car. Even those 
spots that are ground in—mud freckles—and surface 
scratches which you thought were. permanent—will 
disappear like magic under Johnson’s Cleaner. And 
it doesn’t injure or scratch the varnish—simply 
cleans it and prepares it for a coat of Johnson’s Wax. 


Old cars require both Cleaner and Wax—the Cleaner two or 
three times a year—and the Wax every six or eight weeks. 
New cars need only the Wax—to protect the varnish from wea- 
ther and wear. 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. L. D.. 2 


I enclose 10c for a trial can each of Johnson’s Cleaner and Pre epared 
Wax—sufficient for cleaning and polishing a large car, several pieces of 


furniture or a small floor. 





ADDRESS ............2.; 
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CITY AND STATE...__.._.. 
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Shift Your Gears 
From the Steering Wheel 


The same power that cranks your motor will shift the gears 
of your automobile at the touch of-a button. The 


C-H Magnetic Gear Shift 


controlled by push buttons mounted on the steering column 
at your finger tip, out of the way of lap robe and overcoat, 
makes the gear shift lever unnecessary and permits you to 
shift from any speed zo any speed—instantly and surely— 
by merely pressing a button. 


No need to take the eyes from the road or to lose steering 
control for a single instant. No stripping or clashing of 
gears. The C-H Magnetic Gear Shift makes the most 
powerful gasoline car as easy to drive as an electric coupe. 
Practical! Economical! Simple in operation—startling in 
efficiency. The century’s greatest gift to Motordom. Insist 
that your next car be equipped with the C-H Magnetic 
Gear Shift. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
1212 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Look for the Magnetic Gear Shift at the New York and Chicago Shows. 
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as great. During the twelve months ending 
in September this year, nearly 20,000 trucks 
were exported, their value being nearly 
$56,000,000. September, as compared with 
August, 1915, showed an increase of 613 
trucks, valued at $1,495,062. 

Jerome P. Shaw, in The Horseless Age, 
discusses the meaning of these exports, and 
especially the influence which the war has 
had upon the American automobile indus- 
try. While the exports for the fiscal year 
ending last June show an enormous increase 
over previous years, they represent at the 
same time only a small part of the value of 
our total production of cars, in reality “‘an 
almost insignificant quantity,’’ since they 
amount to only 11.5 per cent. of the total 
production. His point therefore is that 
the prosperity of this industry is due, not 
to foreign demand, but to home consump- 
tion. He presents diagrams, shown on a 
preceding page, in which this industry is 
compared with others, and then says on 
the general subject: 


‘‘An impression exists in some quarters 
that because of the war and the consequent 
demand for motor-vehicles for purposes far 
from those for which they were originally 
intended, the general motor-car industry 
is now enjoying but a temporary and in- 
flated period of prosperity. When the 
war ends and the contracts for vehicles 
for service at the battle-fronts, in some 
cases, it is said, extending to orders for the 
complete output of the plants, are can- 
celed, a general collapse of this prosperity- 
bubble will ensue. The $30,000,000 or 
more now being expended by American 
automobile and accessory concerns for the 
expansion of their manufacturing facilities 
will be that much money wasted. These 
are the sentiments of those who’ have 
given thought to the increased export 
business due to the war without seriously 
considering the more important fact that 
production for home consumption is 
paramount in the minds of American car- 
manufacturers. 

“But to those who have analyzed the 
statistics on the annual production of the 
members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the 
leaders in the automobile field, and the 
Government figures on the export of motor- 
cars, the business done abroad might well 
be considered insignificant. Compared 
with the number of ears sold in this coun- 
try the foreign business is a mere bagatelle. 
Even in the ‘war-year’ the value of our 
exports of cars and trucks amounted only 
to 111% per cent. of the value of our entire 
production. _ While this percentage is over 
twice that of 1914, allowing for the normal 
growth of our export business an increase 
of only 614 per cent. can be laid directly 
to war-orders. And these war-orders are 
handled by a comparatively small number 
of the concerns affiliated with the auto- 
mobile industry. 

“According to the statisticians on indus- 
trial affairs, the automobile is ranked 
fourth as an American industry, with 
lumber, steel, and clothing as the leaders in 
respective order. The percentage of the 
production of the steel industry exported 
Is estimated at 13.9, which places its 
foreign business ahead of that of the auto- 
mobile industry. Government figures 
show that the clothing industry exports 
over 10 per cent. of its product, while the 
lumber industry, which has shown a marked 
reduction in the value of its exports during 
the last year, exports on an average of 5.5 
per cent. of its production. However, the 
values of _the exports of the lumber, steel, 
and clothing industries during the two years 
just preceding the breaking out of the war 
Show appreciable decreases, while the 
American automobile, on the other hand, 
gradually gained prestige in foreign lands. 

‘Since 1905 the value of the American 
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automobile exports has annually aver- 
aged more than 4.8 per cent. of the value 
of the production of the leading plants. 
With the growth of the industry the value 
of our exports has increased correspond- 
ingly. In 1905, when the value of the 
production was placed at $40,000,000, we 
exported cars to the value of $2,481,243, or 
6.2 per cent., while in 1914, when the 
N. A. C. C. placed our production at $485,- 
000,000, American cars and trucks to the 
value of] $26,574,574 were exported, rep- 
resenting 5 per cent. of the value of 
production. 

“The fiseal year ended June 30, 1915, 
showed an increase of 130 per cent. in the 
value of vehicle exports over the previous 
year, while the value of our production 
increased only about 8 per cent. This ab- 
normal increase in exports is due chiefly 
to the demand of the warring nations for 
commercial vehicles, some 14,000 machines 
of this type being exported in 1915 as 
against 784 in 1914. There was a slight 
falling off in the number of passenger-cars 
exported last year as compared with the 
previous fiscal year, the totals for 1915 and 
1914 being 23,880 and 26,306, respectively. 
Of the 515,000 vehicles, both passenger 
and commercial, produced in 1915 only 
5.6 per cent. were sent abroad. 

‘*Passenger-car manufacturers have been 
playing the major réle in the expansion of 
plants and the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars on new equipment during the 
past few months, but their desire for larger 
manufacturing facilities, in view of the 
above figures, can not be attributed to 
their ‘ war-business.’ 

“From every section of the United 
States come reports of the increased 
demand for automobiles, the reduction of 
prices for the 1916 models bringing the 
motor-vehicle within the purchasing zone 
of thousands of new prospects. It is 
because of this condition that the American 
manufacturers have spent * millions for 
factory additions.” 


THE SUCTION TYPE OF MOTOR 
STREET-SWEEPER 


Motor street-sweepers, for which it is 
contended that they save both time and 
money, are now made in three types, the 
pneumatic, or suction, type, the flushing 
type, and the revolving-broom type with 
pick-up attachment. Some aspects of the 
operation of the suction type are discust 
by a writer in The Commercial Vehicle: 


‘*Picking up its own load by suction, 
the sanitary motor-driven vacuum street- 
sweeper is self-contained and differs from 
the conventional type in that the revolving 
cylindrical sweeping-brush is eliminated. 
In its place is used a series of small, 
straight-sided brushes which sweep the 
street in front of a row of air-nozles that 
suck up the dirt into a wind-chest. From 
there it is foreed by means of exhaust- 
blowers into a steel refuse-receptacle car- 
ried on the truck frame. 

‘*The motor-truck engine is placed partly 
under a conventional hood forward of the 
dash and partly under the floor of. the 
driver’s cab. The wind-chest is placed 
below the frame directly aft of the driver’s 
seat and the exhaust blowers directly 
above on top of the frame. The steel body 
extends forward to the rear of the driver’s 
seat, but is undercut at the bottom to 
make room for the exhaust blowers. 

“The wind-chest is made of sheet steel 
in the shape of a box with converging sides, 
the bottom being wider than the top. The 
ends of the chest flare outward and extend 
several inches beyond the wheels of the 
vehicle on both sides. The lower edges of 


the chest are flanged and carry at the front 
a shaft to which are attached the sweeping- 
brushes, and at the rear a transverse pipe 
are 


on which the air-nozles supported. 
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The nozles are hinged to this distributer- 
pipe, so that they may move up and down 
in riding over obstructions. 

“Each nozle is a unit by itself and 
extends downward and backward toward 
the rear of the truck for a distance of 
several inches, at which point it is bent 
downward in a vertical position. This 
vertical portion of the nozle is split into 
two parts, like an inverted Y, on the rear 
sides of which are placed small bearings 
that carry a rubber-tired wire wheel. This 
wheel extends part way through the Y and 
keeps the lower ends always the correct 
height above the ground. The bottoms 
of the Y do not extend down to the ground, 
but are provided with short pieces of 
leather which touch the surface of the 
street. 

‘*Each nozle is supported in a circular 
band attached to a rod which is bolted to 
an arm fixt on the shaft on the rear of the 
wind-chest. The rod is inserted within a 
spiral spring which is under tension, 
thereby always keeping the wheels support- 
ing the nozles in contact with the ground. 

““The shaft on the rear of the wind-chest 
which carries the arms supporting the noz- 
les is revolved by means of a lever in the 
driver’s cab by which he may raise all the 
nozles clear of the ground. 

“The shaft at the forward edge of the 
wind-chest carries a series of arms, to each 
of which is connected a small straight- 
sided brush held in contact with the street 
surface directly in front of two of the 
nozles by means of spiral springs under 
tension in the same manner as are the 
nozles. 

‘This shaft is driven by a chain from 
the jackshaft, the arms carrying the 
brushes being mounted on circular sleeves 
working in slotted cams .on the driven 
shaft. In operation, the cams revolve 
with the shaft and cause the brushes to 
oscillate back and forth in front of the air- 
nozles, sweeping the dirt out of the crevices 
of the street surfaces so that it may be 
picked up easily by the suction of the 
nozles. 

“The speed of oscillation and the 
pressure exerted by the springs on the 
brushes are regulated by the operation 
of two separate levers according to the con- 
dition of repair of the: pavement, the kind 
of surface being cleaned, and the speed 
of the truck. The brushes may also be 
lifted clear of the street in the same manner 
as are the nozles when passing over streets 
which are not to be cleaned. 

“The wind-chest is extended above the 
truck frame on each side to enclose the 
two exhaust blowers which are mounted 
on the same transverse shaft. This shaft 
is driven by a chain from the lay-shaft of 
the gear-set. Its speed is controlled by 
a set of levers in the driver’s cab. 

“The wind-chests are connected with 
the outsides of the casings surrounding the 
exhaust blowers at the center, the dirt- 
laden air being expelled from the fans at 
the top peripheries into the steel refuse- 
receptacle through two short neck-like por- 
tions of the fan casings. These parts of the 
casings are rectangular in section and are 
provided with gaskets at the points where 
they are connected with the steel body. 
They are not bolted to the body, however, 
because the latter is of the dumping type, 
an¢ when elevated the apertures through 
which the air enters are higher than the 
fixt exhaust-outlets of the fans. 

“The refuse-receptacle or truck-body 
is made entirely of steel and is closed at the 
top except for several small openings 
covered with cloth to catch the dust in the 
air as it passes out into the atmosphere. 
The body is elevated for dumping by 
means of a serew hoist operated from the 
truck motor. 

‘In operation, the vehicle is run at a 
certain speed, according to the condition 
of repair and the kind of pavement being 
cleaned, the speed of the brush system 
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Yesterday it was the custom or habit to 
practically quit motoring in the winter. 
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—crackeryja 


of enthusiastic Overland motorists who uw 
their cars every week in the year. 





Today things and thoughts are reversed. 


Just as many cars are used during the winter 
as during the summer—almost as many are 
purchased. 


So if you are one of those who have 
thought it necessary to quit motoring during 
the winter we refer you to the tens of thousands 


Model 83 has outsold any car of itssi# 
ever designed. This is due to its many 
veniences, comforts and advantages. 


It has even that ultra-convenience of tl 
very high-priced cars—electric control switches 
located on the steering column—right at yu 


The Willys-Overlat 
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winter sport 


hand; arranged so that you cannot miss or 
confuse them. 


It has an efficient 35 horsepower motor. 


It also has that certainty of ignition so 
reassuring to women drivers and provided 
only by high-tension magneto. 


It has long underslung rear springs to 
make it the easiest-riding car imaginable. 


There is roomy comfort for its full quota 
of five adult passengers. 





mpany, Toledo, Ohio 





The lines of its streamline body are 
pleasing from every angle. 


The price, $750, is very low. 


See the Overland dealer. Let him show 


you the advantage of having an Overland 
during this winter. 


Other Overlands are—Model 75 at $615; 
and the famous six-cylinder model at $1145— 
both f. o. b. Toledo. 


Catalog on request. 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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and the exhaust blowers being regulated 
by levers in the driver’s cab according 
to the same conditions. The oscillating 
brushes sweep the street surface directly 
in front of the air-nozles and the suction 
in these caused by the exhaust blowers 
sucks up the refuse-laden air into the fan, 
from which it is expelled into the large 
receptacle.” 


SEMITRAILERS IN DELIVERY 
SERVICE 


What are known as semitrailers have 
been successfully employed in suburban 
deliveries for large wholesaling concerns. 
A writer in The Commercial Vehicle points 
out how a large grocer in Brooklyn is able 
by means of them to get new trade in a 
larger Long Island territory. They have 
been made to pay on long hauls where 
horses had to be displaced and again where 
the idle time involved had made trucks a 
failure. One notable gain was that they 
eut the loading time from two hours to 
five minutes. This grocer found he could 
not expand his business as he desired if he 
continued to use horses, since they could 
not make deliveries because of the increased 
length of the hauls, while motor-trucks 
remained idle on an average of two hours 
in the loading. Semitrailers on the con- 
trary, being loaded in advance, could be 
coupled on to tractors in five minutes, and 
so the problem was solved. The writer of 
this article, Joseph Husson, gives details: 


“The grocer has a chain of about 200 
stores in Brooklyn and adjacent Long 
Island territory within a 60-mile radius. 
All the stores outside of Brooklyn have 
been made possible by the use of the 
motor-vehicles. These, in turn, have 
been made possible by the adoption of the 
tractor and semitrailer principle. 

“The company deals in all kinds of 
groceries, such as bottled goods, canned 
goods of all kinds, butter, eggs, coffee, tea, 
spices, ete. These are distributed from the 
warehouse of the company by horse-wagons 
and tractor-trailer units. The final delivery 
to the consumer from the retail store is 
made in all cases by horses. 

“The vehicular equipment of the com- 
pany at the present time consists of 142 
horses, six tractors, and nine semitrailers. 
The horses are used to haul the goods from 
the warehouse to the various stores in 
Brooklyn and for the final delivery in that 
area, eighty-eight one-horse wagons being 
used for the latter purpose. Additional 
horses are used for final deliveries at some 
of the stores outside the Brooklyn area. 
These are not maintained at the stables, 
but at stables nearest the store in each 
locality. The tractors and semitrailers 
serve all of the stores outside of the 
Brooklyn territory, going out on Long 
island as far as Port Jefferson on the north 
shore and Sayville on the south shore. 

The company was formed in 1897, and 
one store was opened. Since that time 
store after store has been added until now 
it has a chain of close to 200 stores. At 
first, horses were exclusively used for 
making all deliveries, both from the 
warehouse to the various stores and from 
the stores to the consumers. As the num- 
ber of stores increased from year to year, 
the delivery-problem became of more and 
more importance. This was especially the 
case because the new stores opened were 
farther and farther away from the ware- 
house, and thus made the deliveries by 
horses more difficult due to the increased 
length of the hauls. 

“The newer stores were often opened 
up in new localities just being developed 
and settled, thus giving the company an 
entering wedge in that territory which 
eventually produced a large business in- 
crease. In other of the more thickly 
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settled sections competition became keener 
and keener and the margin of profit less 
and less. As the stores were being opened 
farther and farther away from the base of 
supplies, the cost of haulage ‘naturally 
increased. To keep pace with its com- 
petitors, the company was forced to intro- 
duce economies into its delivery system. 

‘The horse-wagons then in use were 
doing about all the work they could. The 
horses could not be speeded up beyond 
their endurance. 

‘The company knew the total tonnage 
hauled by its various wagons, but not the 
mileage, except in a general way. Accord- 
ingly, several of the wagons were equipped 
with recording devices of the tape type in 
the winter of 1911. Records from the 
tapes of these devices were obtained over a 
10-month period extending well into the 
summer months, so that the results were 
indicative of average all-year conditions. 
The results obtained from these apparatus 
showed that the average mileage per wagon 
was 70 per week, or a little over 11 miles 
per day. 

“This was extremely low, even for a horse- 
wagon, but was caused by the fact that it 
took from 1 to 2 hours to load. This, in 
turn, was caused by the great number of 
small articles which had to be loaded and 
to the fact that the wagon was held idle 
meanwhile. 

“Under these conditions it was but nat- 
ural that the first motor-truck tried by the 
company, in 1914, should prove a failure. 
Due to the slightly larger load which it car- 
ried, it took fully 2 hours to load instead of 
the 144 to 2 hours with the horse-wagon. 

‘The company got its first idea of the 
use of a tractor and semitrailer by observ- 
ing the tractor units of a nearby con- 
tracting concern. It purchased its first 
tractor in March, 1914. That proved so 
successful that four others of the same size 
and make were bought before the summer 
of 1915. One of the new four-wheeled 
tractors was also purchased and delivered 
in August, 1915. 

‘*Nine semitrailers are used in connection 
with the six tractors, the surplus of three 
enabling that number of empty trailers to 
be kept at the loading ‘platform at all 
times, and loaded in advance of the return 
of the tractors, some of which make two 
trips per day. Three others are also loaded 
each afternoon after the return of the 
tractors on the shorter routes, so that on 
the following morning there are always six 
loaded trailers ready to be coupled on to 
the six tractors without delay. 

‘‘Seven of the nine trailers have been 
converted from the former horse-wagons 
and the remaining two built especially 
for tractor use. The former were <trength- 
ened generally in order to stand up under 
the greater tractor speeds. The front 
wheels and fore-carriages were removed 
and the upper halves of special fifth- 
wheels substituted in their places. The 
fifth-wheels were of the self-centering 
type. Larger-sized steel tires were also 
fitted on the trailer wheels, those now in 
9 nae 6 inches wide and 1% inches 
thick.” 


GREAT INCREASE IN CARS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


From statistics given out by the Secre- 
tary of State of New York, it appears that 
an increase of over 36 per cent. has taken 
place in the number of motor-cars registered 
in New York since February 1, 1915. On 
December 4, 231,713 owners of cars were 
registered and 79,899 persons had been 
licensed as chauffeurs. In New York City 
alone more than 130,000 owners and dealers 
were registered. Nearly one-half of the 
cars in New York State were under 25 
horse-power—that is, 113,373. Of the re- 
mainder, 70,426 were under 35 _ horse- 





power, 21,790 were under 50 horse-power, 








while only 1,224 were of 50 horse-power or 
more. The total for New York State, when 
compared with the population, shows about 
40 inhabitants to each car and 122 persons 
for each licensed chauffeur. Other points 
in the State’s figures are brought out 
in a letter printed in the New York Epe- 
ning Post: 


*‘While the total registration and license 
fees have, of course, exceeded those of 
previous years, nevertheless a loss of 
nearly $80,000, due to the half-fee pro- 
vision for cars registered for four sue- 
cessive years, but since abolished, will 
prevent the combined total from reaching 
the $2,000,000 mark, as was anticipated at 
the beginning of the year. Moreover, the 
failure of the receipts to keep up with 
the corresponding gain in the number of 
registrations and licenses is also due to 
the somewhat out-of-date method of com- 
puting the horse-power upon the A. L. 
A. M. formula, which, altho approximately 
correct, has now n almost entirely 
abandoned by the manufacturers, who 
use the long stroke, thus greatly aug- 
menting the power and speed of the car. 
The total amount of money collected from 
all sources to date is $1,890,675. The New 
York office collected $910,367.50; Buffalo, 
$546,532.50, and Albany, $433,775. Last 
year the total receipts for the correspond- 
ing period was $1,522,106.86. 

“The use of the motor-car in this, as 
well as in other commonwealths, has grown 
more rapidly during the past year than in 
any previous one since they ame 
common. Beginning in 1901, when New 
York State, the first in this country to 
require motor-car registration, licensed 
954 machines, there was a combined 
total of 108,401 cars recorded in the nine 
years following up to August 1, 1910, when 
annual registration first became effective. 
During the remainder of that year 62,655 
cars were registered; in 1911 this number 
for the full year reached 83,699; in 1912, 
107,262; in 1913, 134,405; in 1914, 
170,412, while so far this year, with fifty- 
one more registration-days to run, the 
number has soared to 231,713. 

“One of the most important consider- 
ations in connection with proper adminis- 
tration of automobile regulations is that 
of insuring clear and unmistakable iden- 
tification for every vehicle on the road. 
While the laws of most States are sub- 
stantially in agreement in requiring the 
use of a stipulated form of license-plate, 
their varying interpretations of the neces- 
sary conditions has bred a state of con- 
fusion that is not only distasteful to the 
public, but is in a measure subversive of 
the purpose of the official marker. The 
lack of uniformity in license-plates also 
is distasteful to automobile-makers, for 
reasons that are obvious. 

‘“Many different sizes of license - plates 
are now in force, while of the many sizes 
and styles of-lettering employed some are 
easily readable under ordinary conditions, 
while others are practically _ illegible, 
even under favorable circumstances. From 
its investigations, lasting nearly two years, 
the Society of Automobile Engineers finds 
no practical reason for the existence of 
any material difference in the _license- 
plates of various States, save such dis- 
tinguishing marks as may be necessary 
for State identification and the year of 
issue. The former requirement can 
readily taken care of by means of a symbol 
of abbreviation for the name of the State, 
while simple color-schemes, such as are 
now generally, employed, entirely satisfy 
the latter requirement. Accordingly the 
Society will in all likelihood adopt the 
policy of calling the attention of State 
legislators to the advantages of legalizing 
a plate of maximum legibility and of a 
size that is not excessive, practionae 
recommending to their attention a stand- 
ard style and size of license-plate.” 
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T SIX $795 


A Remarkable Combination of High 
Quality, Large Size and Low Price 


N those few words, you have the story 

of the Grant Six. 

And you also have the reason why the 
Grant Six is enjoying unheard of popu- 
larity. 

It explains why we have never been 
able to build enough cars to meet the 
demand. Why,—even on the basis of 
nine thousand cars a year, this season’s 
program, we have been unable to keep 
pace with orders for immediate delivery, 
even with greatly increased facilities. 

It has always been the Grant idea to 
make its product the literal expression 
of the utmost in motor car value. 

We were the first to build a high qual- 
ity six-cylinder car priced below a thou- 
sand dollars—and it is our sincere con- 
viction that the Grant Six still leads in 
Quality, Size and Power for its price. 


This car has marvelous flexibility. It 
throttles down to one and one-half miles 
an hour on high gear—and it speeds up to 
fifty miles. It has power to spare. More- 
over, it is economical,_goes twenty miles 
to the gallon of gasoline (some owners say 
twenty-eight miles) and 900 miles to the 
gallon of oil. Of course, it is easy on tires. 

And its true cantilever spring suspen- 
sion makes it easy riding on any road. 
We emphasize this feature of the Grant 
Six because it deserves, emphasis. 

Consider the facts mentioned and you 
will quickly realize why the Grant Six 
looms large on the horizon of value. 

There are three models, all built on 
one chassis: Five-passenger Touring Car 
$795; Three-passenger Roadster $795; 
Three-passenger Cabriolet $1025. 

Send at once for the latest Grant 
literature. 


GRANT MOTOR COMPANY, FINDLAY, OHIO 


We Will Exhibit at New York and Chicago Shows 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE SANTA CLAUS SHOP 


MERRY CHRISTMAS—the merri- 
est is, after all, the children’s, and the 
merriest Christmas gift a toy, whether it be 
but a wooden doll or an electrical railroad 
with a block-signal system complete and a 
three-foot tunnel. We have all been mak- 
ing a great pother these last few weeks over 
our Christmas shopping. Probably our en- 
deavor was to find ‘‘useful gifts,” and we 
tried hard to have a good time at it; but 
the real good time, the toy spree, we saved 
until the end. We dragged the Christmas 
Spirit with us valorously enough, through 
aisles and aisles of department stores, striv- 
ing ever so hard to hold on to him and to 
carry our ever-increasing armful of bundles 
at the same time. We succeeded fairly 
well, but at last, when all the ‘‘important”’ 
gifts were procured, we stopt a moment 
for breath, and then in spite of our weari- 
ness a new light smiled from our counte- 
nanee. In our most casual tone, we said: 
“Done at last! Nothing more to do but 
run up and get a few toys for the children.” 
Meanwhile, the Santa Claus shops ran 
furiously, right up to Christmas eve. And 
the big one at the North Pole was not a bit 
busier nor more delightfully engaged than 
was a certain other one, much smaller, in 
the Diocesan Building, 416 Lafayette Street, 
New York City. If anything, the smaller 
shop was the more interesting, for here were 
many Santa Clauses rather than just one. 
And we can’t help thinking that they were 
enjoying their Santa-ing much more than 
was the big fellow in refndeer-land, for he 
has done the same thing every year for so 
endlessly long a time that much of the 
charm must have worn off long ago. As 
for the Santas in New York, it was for 
them a brand-new experience, and to more 
than one it meant a rich and quickened in- 
terest in lives that, but for the Santa Claus 
Shop, must have seemed of little use to 
them or to any one any more. 

When the ‘‘Mayor’s Workshop” for the 
unemployed went out of existence last 
spring and its workers—the few left who 
had not yet secured regular employment 
anywhere else—were once more turned out 
upon the world, the little rival of the North 
Pole industry was started. They called it 
“The Old Men’s Toy Shop,” but that was 
just a disguise to deceive the “ultimate 
consumer,” so that he might not begin 
aching for Christmas morning too soon in 
the year. Its organization was due to 
Miss Christine S. Foster, a young society 
woman who had already found much inter- 


est in the management of the ‘Mayor's 
Workshop.” 





She had no experience or 
special knowledge, but she saw two needs, 
and, bringing them together, made of them 
& promising enterprise. About a dozen 
old men needed work, and many, many 
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thousands of children needed toys whose 
production the war had curtailed. From 
these came the ‘“‘Santa Claus Shop.”’ She 
bought her material, a writer in the Sun- 
day magazine of the New York Times tells 
us, and put in a few simple tools and some 
outline pictures of animals and a few work- 
benches. The old men came to work, at 
fifty cents a day, with ten cents for lunch, 
and the venture was started. The men, 
whose previous experience covered nearly 
every sort of trade imaginable except that 
of toy-making, took to the new work as 
tho they had never known any other. 
More men came. Expenses soon soared 
to a point that necessitated calling in the 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor as sponsors, but the work went on. 
Shortly before Christmas a shop on upper 
Fifth Avenue was donated, and there the 
fruit of months was displayed for sale in 
fascinating amplitude. In the article above 
mentioned we are introduced to a few of 
the new Santa Clauses, who have been re- 
juvenating during this seven months’ prep- 
aration for the great holiday of rejuvena- 
tion. As the writer tells us: 


There are many interesting people among 
them, men who have been in all sorts and 
kinds of business. Most of them have lost 
their wives, and the children have gone off 
and left them. The younger generation 
found the old people ‘‘not stylish enough.” 

The man who does the best painting in 
the toy-shop was a canal-boat man and 
lost a leg through an accident. He does 
even better work than one who was a painter 
by trade. There are several boatmen of 
different kinds—a pilot, a captain, and a 
man who for a number of years ran the ex- 
eursion-boats to Glen Island. The group 
also includes a tailor, a jeweler, a pastry- 
maker, a bricklayer, a clerk, and a salesman. 

The oldest Santa Claus of all is ‘‘ Daddy”’ 
Hughes, who is ealled that by the men be- 
cause he is eighty-four. Daddy Hughes 
takes his work seriously. He is never ab- 
sent a day, no matter how hard it storms, 
and he does not waste a minute of the 
working-hours from 10 a.m. until 5 p.m. 
He is an old-time grocer, and had his own 
shop for many years down in Tompkins 
Square. But if people keep on buying 
groceries, meaning to pay for them, of 
course, but never seeming to have the 
money—well, the business is apt to run 
down. That is why Daddy Hughes is 
making toys. His wife is dead, and his 
two children have gone off, he does not 
know where. He seems to enjoy the work. 
There is only one thing he is anxious about. 
He remembers that some one owes him a 
definite sum of ten dollars, and he is always 
looking forward to the time when it will 
eome to him—when he will be a rich man. 

Then there is ‘‘Santa Claus.” They are 
all Santas, of course, nice old men making 
toys for the children; but this one has the 
typical thick beard, and the other men 
recognized him at once, and nicknamed 
him. On one of his busy days he looks like 
the real Santa Claus, as you see him study- 
ing an animal upon which he is at work, 
while at one side, on the bench, are a gray 
eat and a duck, and on the other a black 
cat and one of the famous jumping-rabbits 
that the men make. 





It is not The Dictaphone 
unless that word is on it! 


And anything else offered you as a Dicta- 
phone is a fraud. 


The only Dictaphone is The Dictaphone. 
Every genuine Dictaphone bears that trade 
name and it bears also the Dictaphone trade- 
mark of the “man at the desk.” 


The trade name “Dictaphone” is registered 
in the United States Patent Office and is 
legally applied exclusively to the business 
graphophone, for dictating and transcribing, 
made only by the American Graphophone 
Company and sold through the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. There is only one 
Dictaphone made and that is The Dictaphone. 

i 


There is a very necessary reason for printing this 
message here at this time. You possibly may have 
gotten the idea or impression—either from the inten- 
tional or unintentional effort of some interested salesman 
or other person with an axe to grind and something else 
to sell—that any dictation machine is a Dictaphone. 
But we have tried to make clear in this advertisement 
that there is only one Dictaphone and that one is the 
dictation and transcribing graphophone made by this 
company. And it is known as The Dictaphone, legally 
and exclusively, and it is marked “* The Dictaphone,” 
plairly and distinctively and unmistakably. 


4 


Reach for your telephone and arrange for 
a demonstration on your own work now. If 
you do not find that name in the book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 


REGISTEREO 
Suite 2207B, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
ealers everywhere 
‘*How One Man Saved Money’’—a f 
book we should like to send you 


NT 5 Adier(isement wis dictated to the Dictaphone 
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sac A Nathan secae Arch Support 


Sive immediate relief to tired, aching 
feet, rest the body and aid Nature to 
restore normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent flat 
feet. Write for Booklet and FREE 


10-day Trial Offer. Fits any shoe. 
Nathan Anklet Support Co., 90-A Reade St., N.Y. 









View of arch 
cut with knife. 





Clark Heaters 
for WINTER oa 






In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage a Clark Heater will keep 
you warm in coldest weather — no flame, smoke or 
smeli—fits in at the feet in any vehicle. 20 styles from 
90c to $10—asbestos lined—carpet covered. Ask your 
dealer for a Clark Heater or write us for free catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
88 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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A copy of this booklet—FREE 
to every reader of the Digest 


The coupon brings you without obligation 
of any sort one of the most valuable little 
volumes about books and their makers that 
you ever opened—a little thirty-two page 
book prepared to describe the famous 


HARVARD 
CLASSICS 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 


Sold only by 


P. F. Collier & Son 


REALLY delightful little book—a liter- 

ary guide no book lover can afford to 
neglect. Thirty-two pages—some of the 
headings: 


—What are The Harvard Classics? 


—Fifteen Minutes a Day with 
Dr. Eliot 


—Too Busy to Read? 


—Dr. Eliot’s Aim 
—The World’s Civilization 
on a Bookshelf 
—The Pleasure of Good 
Reading 
—The Reading 
Courses 














L. D. 
12-25-15 


Collier’s 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York City 


Please send me by mail, 
free of charge, the thirty- 
two page booklet describing 
The Harvard Classics. 
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“Santa Claus” was an actor. 


He wag 
an extra man with Maude Adams at one 
time, and Shakespeare—well, he knows 
Shakespeare backward and forward. He 
has the appearance of what people call hay- 


ing just stept from a bandbox. He wag 
immaculately clean when he first came to 
the shop, tho with coat and trousers piti- 
fully fringed from wear. With the first 
day’s money he bought a clean collar, 
Then he bought a tie. In two weeks he 
bought a second-hand frock coat. Then 
he moved. Now he has a basement room 
with -a janitor, very comfortable. He 
could not stand the lodging-houses. They 
were not clean enough. 

There is another man of the New York 
Santa Claus band, 80 years old, who be- 
longs to the old Schuyler family of New 
York. He had the family Bible with the 
family genealogy at one time. He was a 
hatter some years ago, and made one hun- 
dred dollars a week easily. 


Permission to use the quarters in the 
Diocesan House was obtained through the 
kindness of Bishop Greer. Nearly a hun- 
dred men were employed in the toy shop 
by Christmastime, and a restaurant has 
been added to the establishment, where 
hearty, wholesome lunches replace the 
former ten-cent benefaction. But more 
interesting than this development is an- 
other—the Santa Claus Club. There is in 
this a real idea, which we may see taken 
up in many cities, for it solves a difficult 
problem—that of caring for aging men of 
meager means, without robbing them of 
their self-respect, and at the same time 
reviving their joy in life by renewing their 
sense of usefulness. Faced with no ready 
alternative to the ten-cent lodging-house 
as a “‘ home”’ for her charges, Miss Foster 
discovered the club-house idea, and put it 
into action. This delightful and profitable 
solution of the problem was thus but an- 
other fruit of necessity. 

The lodging-houses, unless the men were 
able to pay as much as 20 cents a night, 
left so much to be desired that after stop- 
ping in them they were not good company 
for other people, and it was impossible to 
keep them at work. Miss Foster felt the 
injustice of this keenly, and took it upon 
herself to find some way to help, which is 
described as follows: 


It is a five-room flat, and the rent is 
seventeen dollars a month. Here eight of 
the Santa Clauses make theirhome. There 
is the Master Santa, who has charge of the 
finances, and to him each of the others 
pays ten cents a night. That is eighty 
cents a day, six days of the week, and it 
pays all the expenses—the rent, gas, fuel, 
and the laundering of sheets and towels. 

It is a cooperative home, and the men 
take the entire care of it. It is always 
neat as a pin. The men get their own 
breakfasts and suppers, and do their own 
laundry work. It was not actually nec- 
essary, but they asked for an iron to press 
the clothes after they had washed them. 
They also begged a little unbleached mus- 
lin from the shop—strips that had been 
torn off, with blue lettering on them—and 
they washed these and made curtains. 
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This machine would have been out in 10 minutes 
if the owner had had a PULL-U-OUT. Bad 
roads have no terrors for the motorist with a 
PULL-U-OUT in his tool box. When trouble 
comes he is independent—needs no help. If 
the auto turns over and some one is hurt, he 
doesn’t have to spend precious time going for 
help. Little, inexpensive PULL-U-OUT is 
right there on the job. In ten minutes one 
man anda PULL-U-OUT can pull a big ma- 
chine out of mud or ditch, or right an over- 
turned car. Just drive the three stakes in 
the ground, tandem fashion, leaning them 
towards the auto, hitch one chain to the 
stakes, and the other to the auto, and 
turn the crank—the stakes will hold 
and the auto will come out. Mar- 
velous! but true. 


Every Auto Should Carry One 
Touring is risky without a 
PULL-U-OUT. Salesmen, 
physicians, farmers—anyone 
who leaves paved streets needs 
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Ae littie thing with the big DPul/ 
= = 


The Wonderful New Hoist 


Consists of a winding drum, lever 
crank, 40 ft. of steel cable, two 
7 ft. chains and 3 stakes. 


Weighs only 28 lbs. and goes into 
space 4x6x14 inches, yet it has a 
dead-weight lifting capacity of 3000 
Ibs., and will pull 100,000 Ibs. on 
wheels. (Larger sizes have consider- 
ably greater capacity.) 


Because of its light weight, great power, low cost 
—because it will work in any position, pull hori- 
zontally as well as lift, and has a greater reach and 
more power than a chain block, PULL-U-OUT 
will revolutionize present methods of hoisting. 


Does jobs no other machine can do 
Cheapens present methods of hoisting 


There are hundreds of lifting and pulling jobs for which no 
mechanical help has heretofore been provided, such as setting 
boilers, shifting machinery, lowering vaults and setting stones 
in cemeteries, raising radiators, pulling wires thru conduits, 
placing telegraph poles, etc. PULL-U-OUT and one man will 
do jobs of this kind that now require from three to a dozen men. 

















































In all ordinary hoisting in shops, factories, on construction jobs, etc., 





pag rey apr ar LZ, PULL-U-OUT will do the work quicker and better than the customary 
collisions, overturns, etc., f chain block. Where individual hoists are needed, PULL-U-OUT is cheap 
pron ago i ag Bx enough to supply every workman with one. 

mindy Pee Si; For spotting cars, stretching wire fences, pulling stumps, for painters’ rigging, and 
ee ; fins : eC hundreds of other similar jobs, PULL-U-OUT surpasses anything now in use. 

ispensabie in Garages < i od . 2 

and Repair Shops p Tell us what lifting or pulling you do now; we will show you how PULL-U-OUT 
iiecY on hs “ 4 will do it better and cheaper. Don’t pass this up because you are satisfied with 
jobs, gheothe: G present methods. Think how you can use PULL-U-OUT. You'll be surprised at 
bodies, engines, ry the many things PULL-U-OUT will do that you wouldn’t readily think of. 


2 
Try a PULL-U-OUT at our risk. Put it to the test. If PULL-U- 
fy Positive Guarantee ee te eetaty you. return ogg your goeny wit &e, sainatet ASK FOR 
in full. ading dealers, everywhere, are sellin; JLL-U- on 
J — terms. Canadian orders promptly filled from our Canadian BOOK LET 


PULL-U-OUT SALES CO., 2031 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PULL-U-OUT is new, and is quickly getting an extensive sale. If you are interested 
To Dealers: 


in introducing a ‘‘best seller?’ in your City, write us for our proposition to dealers. 
























PULL - U - OUT i 
su on tri- able crane with PULL- : 
‘ oe =. —— "Soon attached. PULL-U-OUT shifting heavy marble blocks into 
se out- pacity ton; position wing 
jobs, especially eighs pA 25 corti: 
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Reliability 

You can rely upon the fit and wear- 
ing qualities of the Coward Shoe. 
We have been making shoes of the 
better kind for fifty years, and each 
year finds us better equipped to | 
give you greater satisfaction in | 
footwear at an economical price. 


Send for the Coward Catalog and 
select the shoe that will give you 
foot comfort and satisfaction. 

Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
264-274 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


(Near Warren Street) 


Mail Orders Filled 
Send for Catalog 











HeWent All Around the World 


and then wrote a book about the Jews in every 
country he visited — America— England —Ger- 
many — Austria— France— Russia— Poland— 
Southern Europe—The Far East—India—China 
—South America—etc. He is John Foster 
Fraser, a noted critic and traveler. He was so 
imprest with the power and progress of the Jewish 
Character and the Jewish Race, that he called 
his big new book 


The Conquering Jew 


The New York Times says: “*It presents the results of 
the author’s studies in many lands, of the position, vital- 
ity,struggles,achievementsand oo of the Jew.”’ 

Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., “There are facts con- 
tained in its pages which salt a probably startle the gen- 
eral reader, and which must arouse interest and admi- 
ration of all for the marvelously recuperative powers of 
this cosmopolitan nation.’ 

The Hebrew Standard, New York: “‘Its three hundred 
pagés contain about one of the best condensed surveys 
of the whole world’s Jewish position that has been 
published in recent years. 


Octavo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 














THE LIGHT OF ASIA 
Or The Great Renunciation 


by Sir Edwin Arnold. The life and teaching of Gautama, 
founder of Buddhism, told in English verse. 4to, manila, 
32 pp. 25 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 














A REMARKABLE INTERVIEW 


with 


HAROLD BEGBIE 


Author of “ Twice-Born Men” 


on “ The War and the Religious Outlook,” 
In THE HOMILETIC REVIEW for January. 
$3.00 a year 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


30 cents a copy 
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EMPTY STOCKINGS 


CHRISTMAS dinner for the poor of 

the city seems to be considered by 
some good people sufficient to last until 
the next Christmas. Others look at the 
huge crop-reports as proving that there is 
‘bread for all,” without figuring out the 
slight detail of getting the bread to those 
who have nothing to pay. Then, too, it is 
true that the factories are running night 
and day, but that doesn’t help the sick, 
the crippled, the little children, the aged, 
who can not work. Europe is ‘‘shipping us 
gold,”’ but not to all of us. The comfortable 
feeling you have had about this Christmas 
may be deceptive. You, too, may be 
shocked as were the readers of the New 
York Times a few days ago when they were 
confronted in that paper by a list of the 
hundred neediest cases on the books of the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, the Charity Organization 
Society, the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, and the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. 
It was a revelation of the bitter fight that is 
going on beneath the comfortable surface 
of a civilization that reads solemn dietary 
warnings against eating too much. The 
hundred neediest cases were picked from 
lists numbering thousands, and these cases 
are in New York City alone. Boston, 
San Francisco, and the stretches between— 
how many more could they supply? 

Utter destitution is pitiable in whatever 
condition of life it appears, but most af- 
fecting of all these hundred appeals, per- 
haps, are the cases where a hard-working 
man, a mother and her brood, a good girl, 
a promising young boy, stands on the verge 
between a -tolerable existence and utter 
ruin. In most of these cases, succor is not 
far off; given a month or two, or a ‘‘ boost” 
through the winter, cash down for the rent, 
or some other purely temporary aid, and 
the home and the family would be saved. 
Deny these, and the expected assistance 
would come too late. No food, no bed, no 
roof for shelter—man can not long survive 
these. If they persist, he—or she—either 
goes wrong or goes under, and then, the 
friendly boost, the Christmas charity, may 
as well turn elsewhere, to those who still 
have their feet upon good solid earth. In 
the hundred cases there are many peril- 
ously near the edge and fighting for a 
foothold. Here is one, for example, re- 
ported by the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor: 


When her husband suddenly became 
insane, six months ago, and was sent to an 
asylum, Mrs. I. took his place as bread- 
winner for the family. There are three 
children—boys of seven and four years, 
and a ten-months-old baby girl—and an 
aged aunt to support. Never strong, 
cruelly shocked by her husband’s tragic 
breakdown, still frail after her baby’s birth, 
the mother took what work she could find— 
employment in a laundry at $5 a week. 

















On that sum the family lived until a few 


weeks ago. Now the mother’s fragile 
strength has given way. The family is 
penniless now. The four-year-old boy, too, 
is undernourished and ill. For seven years 
more the mother must support the family 
—until then there are no ‘‘ working papers” 
in sight. And if she is to take up her 
burden, the sick woman must have rest 
and care for two months at least. Seventy- 
five dollars will give her that and meet the 
family’s needs. And all she asks is to get 
really well so that she can go on again. 


In a few days after the J'imes’s list ap- 
peared, $10,000 had been contributed to 
the four organizations. The sum was 
gratifyingly large, but of course did not 
begin to solve those hundred human prob- 
lems. There is plenty of opportunity still 
for the rest of comfortable New York, or, 
indeed, for those citizens of every city who 
recognize no geographical limitations in 
their giving. Here is Case 2, also reported 
by the A. I. C. P.: 


Mrs. C. knows that she is going blind. 
She knows, too, that in two or three months 
her husband will be able to earn money for 
his children again. She knows, for the 
doctor has told her, that it is this present 
overwork that is blinding her. But there 
is nothing else for her to do. ‘‘Only three 
months at most,” holds little hope when 
there are four children and a sick husband 
to be kept from starvation, and the grim 
business of keeping them for that time 
means that the mother will never be able 
to see again. The doctor says that Mr. C., 
who has had pneumonia, will be able to 
work within three months; he says that 
the mother will go blind uniess she stops 
work now. One hundred and fifty dollars 
would save her. She has not one cent. 


It seems like the most cruel injustice to 
make selections from this list, when all are 
so urgent; but the amplitude of a daily 
newspaper were needed to do justice to 
them all. Here is Case 5, reported by the 
Charity Organization Society, whose ad- 
dress is the same as that of the A. I. C. P., 
and the State Charities Aid Association— 
105 East 22d Street. It is*one of the few 
eases directly traceable to the war: 


A teacher, sixty-one years old, M. M., 
came to this country a little less than three 
years ago, leaving his wife and two children 
with relatives at home until he could 
establish himself here. At the outbreak of 
war the mother.and children were stranded 
in France, penniless, and unable to get away. 
Three weeks ago efforts to reach this 
country were, through the aid of American 
representatives in France, finally success- 
ful. But the family’s arrival finds the 
father in a hospital with a tumor, facing 
many weeks of slow convalescence before 
he is able to work. He can do nothing for 
them. The mother, with the horror of the 
war in France behind her; and the hope of a 
haven here, has neither food nor shelter. 
Seventy-five dollars, to keep herself and 
her children from starvation until the 
father can work again, is all her need for a 
*““joyeux noél.” 


Here follow two cases, numbers six and 
twelve respectively, in which the catastro- 
phe is old age. Surely Santa Claus himself 





could not pass them by! Grandfather and 





















You are putting yourself in touch with a Service 
that stretches from coast to coast; you are pla- 
cing yourself in position to command the hun- 
dreds of battery experts scattered throughout 
the country. Their job is to see that your battery 
does its job and does it right. 





In all the larger cities and towns of the States there 
_are ** Exide’’ Service Stations. Thirteen ‘* Exide ’”’ 
Battery Depots (practically factory branches) and 
sixteen sales offices are located in the largest cities to 
see that these Service Stations are always equipped 
to give your battery prompt 
and thorough attention. And 
as a foundation for this big 





Bear in Mind 


that the manu- 
facturer of the 
“Exide” Battery 
is also the largest 
manufacturer of 
batteries for all 
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When you buy an “Exide’’ Starting and Lighting Battery you are not 
merely getting a certain thing for a certain sum of money. 





By all means send for your copy of ‘“‘A SURE START ASSURED.’’ 


It’s a battery biography that mixes fun with facts. Free on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
other purposes. ‘ s , : 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver SanFrancisco Seattle St.Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsbu>gh Detroit Rochester Los Angeles Toronto 
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service stand the immense manufacturing works, 
the largest and best-equipped in the country for the 
making of storage batteries. 


* Exide’? Starting and Lighting Batteries are a 
quality product, made not to meet mere commercial 
competition—but to give to the motorist a battery 
that will unfailingly come up to the strenuous de- 
mands made upon it day in and day out. 


FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Take your car to the nearest ** Exide” Service Sta- 
tion once a month. Have it inspected, tested, water 
put in the cells; get any needed advice. In this way 
you are guarding against any unwitting abuse of your battery. 
This service is free and places you under no obligation. 
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grandmother do not always play that part 
in Christmas celebration, apparently, that 
the colored covers of our fiction magazines 
depict: 


Her only son died in her arms a few days 
ago. .And now old Julia must set to work 
to support herself and his delicate little 
boy, whose mother has deserted him. But 
the old woman’s strength has failed, with 
her weeks of grief and worry, and before 
she takes up the burden that she is so 
willing to shoulder she must have rest. 
The boy has had an operation, but his 
little legs are not yet quite straight. He 
needs good food and eare, and he has no 
warm clothes for the cold months. As 
soon as she is able the grandmother will 
take up housework. She is still naturally 
a sturdy woman and an excellent worker, 
and she is sure that she can give the frail 
child the home he needs. Forty dollars, 
to give her the rest she requires and pro- 
vide the child with winter clothing, will 
mean a fair ‘‘start’’ for both. 

(C. O. S.) 


Old, and growing more feeble, Mr. X. is 
still able to do a few half-days’ work a 
week. That is the proud bit of comfort 
that remains to him and his wife, now that 
they are old and alone, and for the first 
time in all their independent lives threat- 
ened with homelessness. For now, at this 
Christmastime, the old couple have been 
suddenly brought face to face with what 
for a long time they have been dreading; 
the husband’s earnings are no longer 
enough to pay the rent. They are living 
in a two-room rear tenement. It costs 
$6.50 a month. It is a contented home to 
them, and it is full of cheery reminders of 
days that were busier and more prosperous. 
What the old people are facing now is not 
only destitution, but the disintegration of 
their lives and all that they have cared 
for. They can not live very long. Seventy- 
eight dollars would meet their need for a 
year, and keep them, for all their loneliness, 
happy in their home. 

(C. O. S.) 


Some time ago a certain woman promi- 
nent in affairs feministic proved to her own 
sati.faction that a working-girl can support 
herself decently on seven or eight dollars a 
week. Perhaps she could solve these two 
problems, given in Cases 8 and 15: 


A few weeks ago Max H., a sober, home- 
loving, industrious man, was arrested for 
“disorderly conduct,’’ and the neighbors 
said that he ‘‘must have gone crazy.”” That 
same night he cut his throat with a piece 
of glass. His wife, not yet fully recovered 
from her baby’s birth a month before, is 
broken by her tragic grief, and the burden 
of supporting the family of seven falls upon 
the eldest girl, sixteen, who earns $4.50 a 
week. The mother must be guarded, not 
only from overwork, but from anxiety, 
and the younger children need good food 
and care. Four dollars and a half a week 
ean’t do much for the family. In a year 
the next child, a boy, will get his working- 
papers. Their need is desperate now. 

(C. O. 8.) 


The father sick, the mother delicate, 
devitalized, overworked, the only support 
of the parents and ten children has been, 
for months, Jimmie’s wages as an errand- 
boy. And Jimmie’s wages are $4 a week. 
A few days ago the invalid father died, 
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and in a few months the mother will be 
able to get her ‘“‘widow’s pension.” But 
meanwhile she and her children are in 
pitiful straits. Last Christmas the family 
was comparatively comfortable, at least, 
and the household had a happy holiday. 
Then came ‘hard times,’’ and the father 
lost his position as a waiter and had to 
seek other work. All he could find was 
labor too hard for his always meager. 
strength; and his ‘breakdown’ meant 
loss of support for his family. The mother 
has neither the time nor the health to 
earn money. Fourteen-year-old Jimmie has 
stood between the family and utter desti- 
tution. All the children, as well as the 
broken-down mother, “need better food, 
warm clothing, money “for. fuektéo warm 
their little tenement.. .Four dollats a week 
can not keep them from starvation. Until 
the pension begins, *the desperate little 
household needs ninety dollars a month to 
meet its vital needs. 
(A; 3 CeP.) 


In Case 19, the father is in the hospital, 
there are five children already of nine years 
and less, and one more shortly to arrive, 
and no money, no relatives, no friends 
with a copper to spare. The father can 
have his work back again, when he is well, 
but meanwhile his wife and children are 
threatened with eviction. The answer is 
$100 sent to the C. O. S. 

Here is a problem that may be solved 
now with a little timely aid. If no aid 
comes now we shall have another chance 
to settle it, later on—in the Morgue, at 
Bellevue, or in the Night Court. Whether 
that will be the better way, the reader 
may decide for himself: 


Ann has no father. Her mother is a 
bad woman, who has never given her little 
girl care or a home. Ann has just “shifted 
about”? from one place to another for 
nearly all of her fourteen years. And she 
has St. Vitus’s dance. Those are pretty 
nearly all the facts about Ann—except 
that she is a capable little girl, who does 
good work in school when she is able to 
go, and that she can be made self-support- 
ing in a very short time. Just now Ann 
has nothing—clothes or food, or a home. 
The one bright thing about her life is 
that the long siege of illness is probably 
nearly over, if she can be given a home and 
medical care just now. Ann has had hos- 
pital treatment, and is better. If some one 
would supply money to pay the child’s 
board with a kind family, would give her 
clothes, and thus make it possible for her 
to be cared for until she is strong enough, 
and sufficiently trained, to be self-support- 
ing, her sadly handicapped life might have 
a new, fair, start, after all. 

(S. C. A. A.) 


Case 34 may appeal to the Big Brother 
or Sister who has a fellow-feeling for a 
plucky fighter: 


Hetty’s mother, tubercular and hope- 
lessly insane, is confined in a State hospital. 
Her intemperate, shiftless father is a tramp. 
Hetty is sixteen, and for two years she 
has been practically self-supporting. Now 
she is completely independent. But there 
is Will. Will is not yet fourteen, and Hetty 
is devoted to him. They have always 

















lived together, and Hetty is very anxious 
—more than anything else in the world— 
to keep her little brother with her until he 
can “get his working-papers” and support 
himself. They have found a place to board, 
with a good family whose meager house- 
hold has offered them a real home. Neither 
child shows any effect of the ‘‘ bad heredity” 
that their parents might have left them. 
Both are eager to be independent. Will 
feels sure that he can support himself by 
the time summer comes. But if he is not 
to be taken from Hetty as a ‘‘destitute 
child’”’ he must have monty to pay his 
board. through the rest of the school-year. 
And he must have the clothes that Hetty 
ean not give him. 
(S. C. A. A.) 


Many are the instances of youngsters 
who are not getting a fair deal in the first 
round of thé game of life. Here is Lydia, 
who may suffer better fortune than others 
of her sort: The others have offered some 
of our most entertaining problems in 
criminal psychology. Lydia is not that 
kind of a.problem—yet! At present she 
is only Case 27: 


At six years of age Lydia’s.experience of 
life has been something that she hates to 
remember, that has made her distrustful, 
gloomy, constantly afraid. She has been 
taken away from her parents, not because 
they neglected her merely, but because 
they were actively cruel. And the workers 
of the State Charities Aid Association say 
that this baby needs ‘‘humanizing” almost 
as much as she needs food and clothes and 
a place to stay. Except for the tremendous, 
tho negative, joy of freedom from her 
parents’ abuse, Lydia has nothing. She is 
a destitute and embittered person at six. 
If her life is to be made into something 
sane and independent, Lydia must have 
some great personal kindness—it will be the 
first she has ever known—as a Christmas 
gift. 

(S. C. A. A.) 


Then there is the other side of the 
picture. The Times details how the aid 
received in the first two days after the 


appeals appeared was applied. A few of* 
these follow: 


Sylvia, the fifteen-year-old girl, who was 
betrayed and left with a fatherless baby 
to care for, has the assurance that she can 
keep her baby and that she need worry no 
more about her own maintenance. The 
sum of $170 has been sent to the State 
Charities Aid Association to enable Sylvia 
to recover her health and strength. Her 
pitiful story was 83 in the list of 100. - 

Four-year-old Philip is happy, too, for 
Santa Claus will see that he gets the 
strong new braces he needs, so that the 
frail little man can play in comfort this 
glad Christmas. Philip has not been in 
the world long or seen a great deal of it, 
but he°knows it is a kind and beautiful 
world, else the $50 his braces are to cost 
would not be provided for him. Philip’s 
appeal came from the State Charities Aid 
Association, and his ease is 18. 

The sixteen-year-old girl who lost her 
place because she was color-blind, and 
who has been ill and despairing ever since, 
now has provision for her care till she is 
able to go to work again where it will not 
matter if red looks yellow to her or not. 
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Single Row Type 


A highly perfected anti-friction 
ing for use where radial 
loads only are to be carried. 
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Endurance! 


Speed! 


The master cars which have won the world’s great racing contests—the 
cars that have proved victorious in power, endurance and speed—have 
all been equipped with the Ball type of Bearing—because this Bearing 
guarantees the utmost refinement and efficiency in motor car construction. 


are used as standard equipment by 82 
per cent of American motor car manu- 
facturers. They are made of chrome alloy 
steel developed to superlative strength 
and exactness by ultra modern processes. 


For these reasons you should insist upon 
your car being equipped with New 
Departure Ball Bearings—which are 
guaranteed at our factory by a system of 
inspections and tests that is not surpassed 
in any plant in the world. 


New Departure Ball Bearings in your car make 
it possible for the car manufacturer to assure you 
ae power, all the endurance, all the speed in 
the severest service. You will be interested in our 
booklet —‘*New Departure Ball Bearings and 
What They Mean to the Car Owner.” 

It is yours for the asking— Write for Booklet B. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn. 

Hartford Division, Western Branch, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg. 

British Agents: Brown Bros., Ltd., London, E.C. 

Continent of Europe Agent: 
Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark. 
Depot New Departure, 16 Rue d'Armaille, Paris. 
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This wonderful device keeps the hands warm in zero weather. With Steer 
Warms one can drive for hours on the coldest day and never grow numb or 
chilled. Steer Warms make winter driving a pleasure. They consist of two 
neat, leather covered grips, electrically heated from storage battery or mag- 


neto that lace on steering wheel at any place convenient for driving. Anybody 
can install Steer Warms. No holes to bore—lace on—wire up—that’s all. No cost to maintain. 


. The leading dealers stock « . All Standard In Canada 
Guarantee: Steer Warms. Prices: 


This proves Gasoline Cars $7.50 $11.00 
their merit. The manufac- — Special Ford Type 5.00 7.25 
turer guarantees Steer Warms for five years. This pro- (When ordering state voltage of battery. If Ford whether ’14 


ye 2 or "15 model.) Purchase from your dealer. If he hasn’t them, 
tects the user. Money refunded if not satisfactory. we will ship prepaid upon receipt of purchase price, or C.O. D. 


IECO ELECTRIC MANIFOLD PLUG 


Starts Car Quick In Coldest Weather 


Engine goes on first or second turnéver. You don’t have to waste 
time and wear yourself out cranking a cold engine or waste your 
batteries on self-starter. This electrically heated plug boils the gas- 
oline and puts a hot vaporized mixture into your cylinders. The 
plug is really many devices in one. It primes from seat. It saves 
25% on fuel bills, detects carburetor troubles, and removes 
carbon deposits. It is easy to install, simple and econom- 
ical. Special type for Ford makes these cars easy to start. 
Guarantee: is lo Move Eee yee o? 
funded if not as claimed. Purchase from your dealer. If he 
hasn’t it, upon receipt of price we will ship prepaid, or C.O. D. 

Price: $5.00. In Canada $7.25 


(Ford cars require 6 dry cells. In ordering specify if to be 
used on storage battery or dry cells.) 











DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


Steer Warms “QRZ INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO. 


Laced on Wheel LSS ’ Aim 362 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
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PEACE AT ANY PRICE 


“6 W:t is without reason or excuse— 
‘V hideous, a shameful thing. I shall 


have nothing to do with it!” No doubt: 


many Americans would echo these words, 
spoken over a year ago by a certain young 
Frenchman. But the Frenchman believed 
in ‘‘peace at any price’’—and he paid the 
price. Would we go as far as that? War 
is unspeakable, of course; but if it is a 
question of killing for the sake of one’s 
country or of being shot down for nothing 
but an empty conviction, he who does not 
accept his patriotic duty is a—what? 
Traitor, fool, or martyr? 

Whatever he is, that was Paul Savigny. 
He did not believe in war and refused to 
take part in it, and it is no more healthy 
in France than in any other country of 
Europe just at present to evince a pro- 
nounced distaste for fighting. Especially 
is this true when you are a conscript, or 
reservist, as Savigny was. It proved fatal 
for him, for he was called upon to pay the 
“price” in full. His story is told in The 
American Magazine by E. Richard Schayer, 
an American who spent seven months with 
the British Army Service Corps and was 
honorably discharged. It is told in the 
words of an old schoolmaster of Montdid- 
ier, France, who had been young Savigny’s 
friend and colleague. Even before the war 
the young man had exprest his hatred of 
the system which placed ability to destroy 
and wit to kill at a premium. When 
war was declared, he spoke even more 
strongly. The old schoolmaster could 
hardly comprehend, and replied, as he re- 
lates, in utter amazement: 


“But then, you will have to go all the 
same, when the call for the reserves of your 
class comes.” 

He smiled gently. ‘‘No,” he replied. 
“Nothing shall ever force me to take up 
arms against my fellow men.” 

“You mean,” I eried, ‘“‘that you will 
refuse to go when France calls?” 

“*Precisely,”’ he replied. 

“But that would be madness!’’ I ex- 
claimed. “It would be shameful! They 
will foree you to go—or imprison you—or 
worse.”’ 

“Whatever they do to me,” he answered, 
“they can not make me fight. It is mon- 
strous, this war. It is the work of diplo- 
mats and governments, not of the peoples. 
It is legalized murder. I shall not commit 
murder for my country nor for any power 
on the face of the earth. That is zy re- 
solve. Let us talk of something else.”’ 


Of course, they came for him in time, but 
the evil day of reckoning between this re- 
bellious citizen and his State was postponed. 
Influential friends secured the promise of 
clerical work for Savigny, and on that un- 
derstanding he reported for service. He 
went away with his regiment. It was 
many weeks afterward before he was heard 
from again, but at last: 


_ One morning the school-door opened and 
in walked Paul. He was drest in his old 
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suit of black. His face was haggard and 
drawn under his coat of tan, but his eyes 
blazed as ever with his unconquerable spirit. 
The children shouted with joy as they reec- 
ognized him. Discipline thrown aside, 
they clamored about him and plied him 
with questions as he struggled forward to 
my desk and reached for my hand. 

‘*Silence, my little ones,’’ he eried. ‘I 
have come back to teach you. Return to 
your places.” 

It was almost the hour of recess, so I 
permitted the pupils to scamper off, shout- 
ing the glad tidings of Paul’s return to 
every one they met on the street. Silently, 
I waited for his explanation. He looked 
at me, and smiled grimly. 

“Tt is finished,”’ he said. ‘‘They tricked 
me. I was not given a clerical position. 
My regiment was ordered to the front day 
before yesterday. . ..I came away. In 
the confusion I was not stopt at the rail- 
road station. I have thrown my detestable 
uniform into the closet. This is my proper 
dress. I am a teacher, not a butcher. 
May I stay with you as of old until they 
come for me? It will not be long.” 

I pleaded with him in tears. I pictured 
the dangers of his position, the contempt 
and anger of his townsfolk—how they 
would misunderstand his motives and look 
upon him as a traitor and coward. I told 
him he would be tried, convicted, and 
probably shot. 

““T know all that,’’ he replied. ‘‘It is 
useless to argue with me. If you do not 
want me to come to the school, I shall stay 
away and wait for them in my room. But 
I should like to be here, at my work, when 
they send for me. Will you let me come 
every morning until it happens? It can 
only be a day or two.” 

By night all the town knew that Paul 
Savigny had left his regiment, resumed 
civilian attire, and was again ‘teaching 
school. The news of his return reached 
the military authorities. I was visited by 
a staff officer and closely questioned. I 
gave as little information as possible. 

No action was taken that night, but the 
next morning, while the children were in 
the midst of their grammar lesson and Paul 
stood demonstrating at the blackboard, the 
expected happened. We heard the thud of 
feet outside the door, a sharp command, the 
ring of rifie-butts on the cobbles, and the 
door was jerked open by a young officer. 

‘*Paul Savigny,’’ he demanded. 

“I am here, Monsieur,” answered Paul 
quietly from his post at the blackboard. 

““You are wanted at headquarters at 
once. Come!” 

Paul reached up to the top of the black- 
board and wrote, in his firm clear hand, the 
little sentence you noticed to-day when you 
were in my schoolroom: 

“La guerre est une béte sauvage qui 
dévore la civilisation.” 

Turning to the children he said: 

‘*Good-by, my little ones. That is my 
last lesson. Study it well, and never 
forget it.” 


Traitor, fool, or martyr—let us fling no 
harsher names after him; for this is a true 
story, and if a man pays as he goes he 
should go as he pleases. Mr. Schayer ac- 
companies the old schoolmaster to a spot 
just outside the stucco wall of the cemetery, 
which he describes: 


A narrow strip of grass separated the 
wall from the road. Here my guide came 















—Just a 
Century Ago All 
Europe Was in Arms 
Against Him. 


At thirty-six Napoleon had con- 
quered Europe. He had forced 
his way from a petty officer’s rank 
to the command of a continent. 

The seeds of the present European War 
were sown in his meteoric career. 

Have you ever read an intensely in- 
teresting account of ‘‘The Life of the 
Man of Destiny’? Read it with 500,000 
other subjects in the new history, written 
for the modern busy man. 


LODGE 
HISTORY 


OF NATIONS 


The story of each nation in a single volume 
like the biography of a man 





Today, while every edition of the news- 
papers is centering your interest on Europe, 
you can begin to master in a few pleasant 
moments each evening the whole stirring 
history of the great’ European nations. 

Now, while your interest is stirred, is the 
time to acquire that knowledge of history 
which is the surest mark of a really well 
read man. 


Your Copy of 
the free History 


Booklet is Waiting 


It tells how the histories of the 
nations have at last been written in . 
short popular style, under Senator 
Lodge’s direction, for the busy 
modern man. 

The booklet contains an 
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Energy —Force— Persistence 
Accomplishment— SUCCESS 
ALL HINGE AROUND THE 


Vital Spark of 
Personal Power 


—GET IT BURNING IN YOUR LIFE— 
All ACCOMPLISHMENT waits upon ENTHUSIASM— 
Grenville Kleiser stirs up the BEST in men. His inspirin; 
writings sting manhood into action—he gets mer start 
and keeps them going on the high road to better position, 
bigger salary, broader achievement, social prestige and in- 
fluence; mental, physical, and financial power and profit. 

In his new book, ‘** KLEISER’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO PUBLIC SPEAKING, "* he concentrates in one great 
big encyclopedic volume (244 inches thick) the best fruits of 
many years of practical experience, special study and re- 
search in the t of man-inspiri ing—personality build- 
ing—public speaking—memory trainin handling men— 
reading human nature—dev soning: vocanaieny— riting and 
speaking forceful, convincing English—developing selt-con- 

ence—acqguiring a fund of general knowledge—cultivatin 
keenness of insight—training for alertness and precision o 
judgment, etc., etc. Make his life-work WORK FOR 
YOU! His ideas are ripe with golden dividends for the man 
who will put them into practise in his life. 


EVERY AMBITIOUS MAN— 

Every Lawyer, thar mage 6 Teacher, W: riter, Speaker. Member 
of a Fraternal Order, Club, etc., 
Man or Woman should Own this W. ork. 
WHAT THIS BIG BOOK IS—AND WHAT IT DOES 

It is a large octavo volume, 10 inches deep, by almost 744 
wide, and 244 inches thick. Over 700 pages ; Comenete index; 
handsome cloth binding. Aside Shee its practical value as a 
guide in actual speaking and personality building, it affords 
most entertaining reading for the spare moments of those 
interested in the subject. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE WORLD’S KNOWLEDGE 
He draws 7 the capitalized intelligence of the world 
it 


and quotes the thoughts of history's greatest thinkers on 
all phases of his subject. 


BUILD PERSONALITY, TRAIN MEMORY, ETC. 

Its pases bristle with hints and suggestions of lasting use 
and value to the man of brains and ambition. A casual glance 
through its pages reveals such topics as: Self-Consciousness 
and Self-Confidence—Developing the Memory—Personal 
Magnetism—Improving the Mind—Addressing a Jury— 
Abdominal Breathing — Pre ee in Large 
Buildings—Anecdote and Illustration—How to Handle a 
Crowd—Gesture—Distinct Articulation—Accent and Its 
Uses—Conviction—Human Nature—Tones of Voice—Wit 
and Humor—Self-Control—Literary Style in Speaking or 
Preaching—Developing Personality—Debate—Dignity in 
Discourse. 

HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC, ETC. 

Advantages of Writing—Reading—Advice to Beginners— 
Rules for Briefing—Speaking in Business—Naturalness— 
Political Speaking—Eloquence— Pausing — Conversational 
Style—Deliberateness and Rapidity— Knowledge of Facts— 
Extempore Speaking—Facial Expression—Faults in Speak- 
ng—Volume of Voice—Winning the Audience — Sermon 
Building—Letter Writing—Appealing to Emotion, etc., etc. 

THIS IS BUT A MERE SUGGESTION 

of the hundreds of valuable articles contained in this vital 
work. It is by no means an attempt to brief out the scope of 
the volume. The few suggestive titles just present are 
— the result of hastily glancing over a number of pages 
of the boo! 
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until $5 in all has been paid. 
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send you this unusual book 
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time, the work is not satis- 
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ditions, a volume of its 
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and sending the 
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may now ob- 
tain this volume 
at the special 
price and on 
the easy terms 
outlined. 
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to a halt and I saw, close against the wall, 
a low mound marked by a plain wooden 
cross. A faded wreath of wild flowers lay 
on the rough sod. There was no inscrip- 
tion on the cross to tell whose grave it was 
that lay in unhallowed ground, just outside 
the enclosure reserved for more worthy 
clay. 

Removing his hat the old man raised his 
brimming eyes to mine and spoke at last, 
huskily, and tremblingly: 

‘*You do not need to be told, Monsieur, 
what lies here. Observe. They dug this 
grave close to the wall. Beneath that pop- 
lar Paul embraced me in farewell. His last 
words were: 

‘** Some day France will know that I died, 
not as a traitor or coward, but in protest 
against tyranny and evil, and for my faith 
in the future rereneration of mankind.’ ”’ 





HIGHER PREPAREDNESS 

OW EXCELLENT are the argu- 

ments for preparedness! As one re- 
views them, whether volunteered by zeal- 
ous military authorities or by patriots in 
civilian dress, they seem unanswerable. 
For example, there was that cartoon that 
appeared early in November, showing the 
New England housewife before Thanks- 
giving. Who that looked on it could deny 
that, when the great American feast-day 
came to that household, preparedness would 
triumph, evidenced in this standing army 
of all the conceivable viands dear to our 
hearts—and stomachs? And this is only 
one of the multitudinous examples of pre- 
paredness in the humbler affairs of life 
upon which the various writers and speak- 
ers have drawn for proof that unprepared- 
ness in the military field is folly. In the 
Saturday magazine of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, Simeon Strunsky points to sport, 
and remarks on the excellent example of 
preparedness that the Harvard football 
team exhibits. Through Harvard’s ex- 
ample American colleges have been taught 
that it is not sufficient to play football. 
The important thing is to win, and pre- 
paredness does it. Advancing his remarks 
to ‘‘the highest forms of preparedness,’’ Mr. 
Strunsky continues: 

This consists in knowing exactly what 
you want and in making up your mind to 
pay the price. It consists in sweeping the 
brain clear of preconceived notions, of an- 
cient prejudices, of enervating sentimentali- 
ties. It consists in recognizing that you 
ean not eat your pie and have it. It is an 
ideal, but it may be attainable. The Ger- 
mans come nearer to it than any of their 
opponents, when they set out to hack 
through in order to get at what they want. 
Anything else is hypocrisy or senility. The 
French think that wars may be won not by 
hacking through, but by dashing through 
magnificently like Bayard on horseback. 
The English think that wars may be won 
by debating through, according to set rules, 
like the House of Commons on the Wages 
of Domestic Servants (Ireland) Bill. 

This ideal of knowing what you are about 
has been attained by a writer on the Eve- 
ning Mail, who signs himself ‘“‘Ex-U. S. 
Officer’”’: 

‘*And it would seem that the Germans 






have more truly grasped the philosophy of 
life. is it not the ruthless ones who win? 
Do not those who live up to the teachings 
of Christ go down before the followers of 
David Harum, who taught, ‘Do to others 
what they want to do to you, and do it 
first’? You know what happened to. 
Christ?”’ 

Nietzsche tried to say this in a dozen 
volumes and did not quite succeed. It is 
Nietzsche with a punch to it. What a 
motto to print in red ink on the outside 
of preparedness envelops: 

““Remember what happened to Christ !”’ 





WHY CHILDREN TRUST BEN LINDSEY 


UDGE LINDSEY, of the Juvenile 
J Court of Denver, and of the Oscar I/., 
was recently fined $500 for refusing to be- 
tray the confidence reposed in him by a 
twelve-year-old boy. A _ higher tribunal 
termed his apparently Quixotic action con- 
tempt of court, inasmuch as the informa- 
tion the boy had given Judge Lindsey,under 
pledge of secrecy, was wanted as evidence 
in a sensational murder case. The Judge’s 
own explanation of his sttbborn silence is 
that, had he divulged the boy’s secret, 
nearly all that he has accomplished in the 
handling of delinquent children in Denver 
during the past years would be instantly 
and utterly destroyed, as well as any chance 
of further work in the future. For his 
results are almost wholly gained by the 
establishment of relations of confidence 
l4between the small culprits and the Judge. 
He found early in his labors in the Juvenile 
Court that the easiest thing in the world is 
to get a plausible story from a child; and 
the hardest thing to get the truth. In the 
proceedings of other courts, it seemed to 
him, the State put a premium on lies. He 
was resolved that within his own jurisdic- 
tion new methods would be tried, and the 
premium would be placed upon truth. The 
old rule was: ‘‘Get a man and hurt him’”’— 
from this, he says, grew the ‘‘ third-degree” 
examination. The trouble was, and is, 
that a hurt man always wants to hurt back. 
And so does a hurt boy. So the Judge 
tried gentler methods, perfecting them 
gradually as the years brought experience. 
He declares now that “I do not believe 
there is one case in a thousand where a 
child gets away from us with a lie on his 
soul,” and this has been accomplished by 
substituting confidence for fear in the ecul- 
prit’s mind. The danger in the 
gentler method is that the child as well as 
the Judge may be misled. How this may 
come about is exemplified by a story told 
in the course of an article by Judge Lindsey 
written for the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 

The little boy of ten had been in the 
habit of lying to his mother. She conceived 
the idea that it was because of her own 
severity, often the cause of lies among 
children. 

Mother came home and found a vase 


shattered on the floor. It had evidently 
been toppled from a pedestal in the room 


only 





through the carelessness of Tommy. 
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of Federal trucks in over five thousand instal- 
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ble corners in the running expenses of your 
business. How about your traffic department? 
Is it using the horsedrawn methods of 
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eralized Transportation ? 


Our Department of Traffic Engineering has 
shown the great saving that Federalized 
Transportation is making under widely vary- 
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Mother jumped to that conclusion. It 
seemed so natural. 

“Tommy,” she said, ‘‘you broke that 
vase.” 

‘No, mama,” said Tommy, “I didn’t 
do it.” 

‘‘But you did,” persisted mother. ‘‘ You 
did, tho, and you mustn’t lie to mother,” 
and mother took little Tommy in her arms 
and told him how it hurt her much more 
to have him lie to her than the loss of the 
vase, and mother would cry if Tommy 
persisted in lying. 

‘“Now, Tommy,” said mother, ‘you will 
tell mama the truth—I know you will. 
You broke the vase, didn’t you?” And 
Tommy said, as he looked into mother’s 
eyes: i 

‘*Yes, mother, I did it; now, you won’t 
ery, will you?” 

‘“No,” said mother, ‘“‘but you must 
never do it again.” 

The next day mother gets a note from 
the gas company saying the meter-man 
stumbled against the pedestal in the house 
when moving the step-ladder and broke 
the vase. “If a bill is sent the damages 
will gladly be paid.” 

Mother calls Tommy to know why he 
“‘lied.”” He explains: 

‘‘But, mama, you said I did it, didn’t 
you?—and you would ery if I didn’t tell 
you, and I didn’t want you to ery.” 

Now, that is not a supposititious story. 
It actually happened. It is a fair illustra- 
tion of the conflicts in a child’s mind, of its 
mental difficulties, of its impressionable 
soul, of its own struggles; when you come to 
get the truth it all involves the psychology 
of fear on the one hand and love and con- 
fidence on the other. So, you see, in the 
hands of a bungler, or even an average 
mother, the thing can be overdone. It is 
simply misunderstood. 

Children lie for various reasons, but one 
of the surest is that of fear. One of the 
charges brought against Judge Lindsey 
recently was that he had released a colored 
man who was charged with a statutory 
offense against a little girl. He admits that 
this happened, but the true story is, as he 
discloses it, illuminating. It was found that 
the little girl’s fear of a scolding or perhaps 
a whipping, and her anxiety to explain 
an absence from home overnight that 
would surely incur punishment, had led 
her to evolve a tale, based on too literal 
warnings of danger in the streets at night, 
that was absolutely without foundation, 
but that came near sending a human being 
to prison on a ‘‘lynchable”’ offense. The 
result of such experiences as this is that 
there is never a threat of punishment in the 
Denver Juvenile Court, and the ‘‘third de- 
gree”’ there is of a new sort, based on prac- 
tical child-psychology. Says the Judge: 

I would say that the chief factors in 
tests of this kind are confidence and under- 
standing of human hearts and _ souls. 
Above all else is sympathy. Sympathy is a 
divine instrument when wisely used. 

You know, I suppose, that the average 
girl who has violated the moral law would 
rather tell almost any one but her own 
mother. Now, in getting the truth out of 
children, we invariably ask the parents for 
permission to talk with them in private. 
If it is a girl, I always sit with the woman 











assistant judge, herself a mother and 
teacher of experience. We find that almost 
immediately, when we are alone, the whole 
atmosphere seems to change; the child that 
was dumb and seemingly cold and obstinate 
perceptibly thaws; a new expression comes 
into the face; you feel in a different 
atmosphere. Where before she was silent, 
she is now animated with explanations and 
statements. In many eases it is as tho 
some spell had been broken. 

We: first try to get the truth without 
entering into any deep, confidential rela- 
tions. We get the truth so we can use it 
if it seems necessary. 

If it seems impossible to get the truth in 
that way we then enter the next stage of 
deepest confidence with the understanding 
that what is said will not be used against the 
child or any one else to her embarrassment; 
and that she need not tell the truth to any 
one else unless it is of her own free volition, 
altho we always advise that the truth be 
told to the parents. It is often the case 
that we can get the consent of the child to 
tell it to almost any one but her parents. 
This is particularly so in the case of girls 
whose reputations are involved. 

There are a number of theories as to 
why it is so. But the average man only 
need ask himself why it is so and he will 
perhaps find in his own soul a satisfactory 
answer. There are a few parents whose 
confidences are so wisely established be- 
tween children that the child prefers 
mostly to tell the parent. I am inclined 
to believe that that is the exception rather 
than the rule, even with what we might call 
the best of parents. With some girls fear 
of hurting the feelings of their own parents 
is a moving cause, because they love their 
parents, and yet, again, because of their 
fear and hatred of the parent. We may 
have this same result from exactly op- 
posite motives. 


Judge Lindsey will say little in regard to 
the famous ‘‘ Wright case” that led to his 
fine for contempt of court. We know only 
that Mrs. Bertha Wright was accused on 
rather strong circumstantial evidence of 
shooting and killing her husband, and was 
acquitted partly through her twelve-year- 
old son’s testimony. The Judge refused to 
tell the Denver authorities whether the 
boy’s testimony in the trial was corrobo- 
rated by the story the boy had told him in 
confidence. But, sketchily, he gives us a 
hint as to how well his methods worked in 
this case: 


I am keeping notes of interesting cases 
that will furnish valuable material for a 
number of books that I hope to write when 
I shall cease to be the active Judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Denver. You might 
read a case then entitled: ‘‘The Strange 
Case of Bettie Bright, Charged with 
Murder.” It might conclude with a state- 
ment something like this: 

‘‘The real truth as to who fired the fatal 
shot that killed John Bright turned on the 
testimony of a twelve-year-old boy, but no- 
body got it right—neither the prosecution 
nor the defendant. Only two persons in the 
world know who fired the fatal shot. And 
it is positive that one of the persons who 
did not know who fired the shot that 
killed John Bright was the defendant her- 
self. Yes, she honestly believes she did 
know, but I know that she didn’t.” 

And then the story might explain a 











strange and interesting test that has never 
failed to bring the truth, and, in my judg. 
ment, never will. It was tried upon 
Tommy Bright, and it worked. There were 
circumstances confused and misunderstood 
by others that made it absolutely positive 
that the test did work. It was reliable. 
It brought the real truth that has never 
come out, and perhaps never will—that 
was only supprest through the stupidities 
of the criminal law so that only two persons 
in the world know positively who fired the 
shot that killed John Bright, and the de 
fendant in the case was not one of them. 
You may get something out of this and you 
may not. But you don’t know what I 
know, and perhaps you never will. It 
is buried in the unuttered confidences of 
the new institution that in some respects 
is as strange and as misunderstood as it is 
new and glorious—the Juvenile Court. 

Isn’t it better to get the truth under 
these conditions than not to get it at all, 
and isn’t it better to have that truth re 
posing surely and certainly, known to be 
the truth, in the confidence of some one, 
especially if that some one is.in a position to 
help and not hurt, to uplift and not de 
grade, to love and not hate, to be of real 
service to storm-tossed, broken, agonized, 
troubled, human souls? We know it has 
helped in the Juvenile Court when all else 
failed. 


METROPOLITAN NIGHT’S ENTER. 
TAINMENT 

N invasion of New York has taken 

place at last. For months we have 
been treated to lurid pictures and de- 
scriptions in many magazines of invasions 
by Germans or bombardments by the 
British fleet, and now at last when an in- 
vasion does come, it arrives peacefully in 
the middle of the night, and is well taken 
care of, not by our reserve army of fourteen 
men, but by two industrious, tho sorely 
beset, members of the metropolitan police 
force. It began with the wreck of the barge 
El Paso, which was rammed by the down- 
easter North Star. As an immediate result 
of this collision, the barge sank, and three 
hundred cattle and sheep were cast into 
the icy waters of New York Harbor. Of 
these some fifty puffed their way to the 
Battery and scrambled and plunged about 
along the sea-wall until Patrolmen Timmins 
and Fitzpatrick, with the aid of firemen 
from the fire-boat New Yorker, pulled them 
out. After this, the animals, in gratitude 
for having their lives saved, should have 
gratuitously rounded themselves up and 
corraled each other under the shadow of 
the Aquarium, until the somewhat be 
wildered patrolmen could decide what 
might be done with them. But, as the 
Tribune’s account of the incident reminds 
us, ‘“‘the simple country animals had no 
trust in city folk.’ Possibly scenting the 
lambs and bulls of Wall Street, they fled 
across the expanse of Battery Park, with 
the policemen after them. We read on: 


In a moment the whole park took upon 








PURE WATER IS INDISPENSABLE TO HEALTH. 
POLAND WATER can be obtained everywhere. 
Drink Poland at home and away from home, and 
avoid the consequences of a change of water. 
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How Many Cars Have Hides? 


(A Sequel to ll Many Hides Has a Cow?’’) 


T is a fact that more cars are now upholstered in 
Du Pont Fabrikoid than in any other material. 


The number of automobiles upholstered i in hide leather, counting all grades, 
real grain leather and splits or so-called ‘“‘genuine leather,” is steadily diminishing. 


About 20% of the new pleasure cars sold in 1915 were upholstered in hides or 
hide splits. Anes 10% were upholstered in cloth. Of the remaining 70% uphol- 
stered in leather valesicigine, the majority were in Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor 
Quality. 


Four years ago nearly all automobiles were upholstered in good leather, but 
1915 production was just about twice that of 1912; in the meantime the hide 
supply has been steadily decreasing, and finally the war demand for shoe and 
harness leather has made prices soar. 


The attempt to meet the famine in real grain leather, by splitting the hides 
and selling the coated and embossed splits as “genuine leather,” has been a failure. 


The public has learned by experience that there is a vast difference between 
real grain leather and so-called “genuine leather.” Today automobile manufac- 


turers face the choice of real grain leather or its nearest popular competitor, 
Du Pont Fabrikoid. 


Real grain leather, because of its scarcity and high price, is out of the question 
for popular priced models that are produced i in any considerable quantity. There- 
fore, since coated splits, masquerading as “genuine leather,” have proved imprac- 
tical, the decision of the greatest makers of popular cars has been in favor of 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Motor Quality, proved the most desirable after several years’ 
use on hundreds of thousands of automobiles. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid is not leather, but a scientific substitute therefor, which 
has made good. It has the artistic appearance and luxury of real grain leather, 


and in addition is waterproof, washable, and will outwear the grade of “genuine 
leather’ used on 90% of the cars that “have hides.” 


Fabrikoid Rayntite Tops are guaranteed one year 


against leaking. They do not get shabby because they are 
washable and fadeless, and will not hold grease nor dust. 


Booklet and small sample sent free 
A usable piece, 18x25 inches, sent postpaid for 50c 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
(Works at Newburgh, N. Y.) 
Canadian Factory and Sales Office, TORONTO 


World’s Largest Producer of Leather Substitutes 
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. A year ago this time Dodge Brothers enjoyed an enviable reputation as a tt 
Aa manufacturers of a very large volume of motor car parts. s le 
a This reputation aroused extraordinary expectations on the part of the public, A di 
: when it was announced that they would build a motor car. Thousands of A 
a dealers were eager to represent them.. Thousands of orders were placed by _ W 
* individual buyers. A . 
& But as manufacturers of motor cars Dodge Brothers were still on trial at the ® p 
a bar of public opinion. a he 
e a 
a The car as a car was an unknown quantity. A in 
¢ In January, 1915, a few of the cars began to be shipped from the factory; A “ 
a and a few individual good opinions began to be formed. - 
| The growth of this volume of good opinion was in exact ratio, at first, to a Is 
A the growth of the volume of production. : dk 
. But not many weeks had passed before the reputation of the car outstripped a 
& the capacity to produce. A sh 
s W. 
ry The good news of its performance travelled faster than the supply—in sixty . te 
x days’ time there was a waiting list in all parts of the country. A th 
e 4 
& Substantially the same state of affairs has existed ever since, and exists today, A " 
ry in spite of largely increased production. ; he 
e There is a very pronounced and definite public opinion now in this country AB fe 
a concerning Dodge Brothers car. A . 
a Nearly every man or woman you meet has a clear-cut idea of the kind of a ; 
* car it is. & 
a How friendly and how favorable that idea is you probably know so well that bd " 
ry it is not necessary to go into details. 4 
z. In twelve months’ time the American people have bought more than a Pa 
a thirty-five million dollars’ worth of Dodge Brothers cars. ; e 
° This is a notable record for one year even in an industry which has been a n 
& marked by many amazing achievements. For a first year, it stands abso- bd : 
a lutely unique and alone. | It 
° But the sales growth, to our way of thinking, is as nothing, in importance, : ti 
a compared to the growth of a very favorable public opinion concerning the a th 
a merits of the car. A C 
. This phase of the year’s work is very gratifying to Dodge Brothers and to ‘ ul 
a their representatives everywhere. a th 
e ' 
& It goes without saying that Dodge Brothers will never do anything, or permit anything . le 
ih to be done, which might jeopardize the standing of the car with the American public. & th 
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4 sd The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster, A SO 
: A The price of the Touring Car or Roadster, complete, « complete, including regular mohair top, is 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) $950 (f. o. b. Detroit) sd al 
. a Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) & de 
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itself the appearance of a busy day on a 
ranch. Sheep darted here and there like 
rabbits. The lowing kine wound o’er the 
lea, not to mention park benches and lawn 
railings, with Fitzpatrick and Timmins two 
jumps behind. At the close of a half-hour 
the two patrolmen had each a minimum al- 
iowance of breath, two shins badly skinned 
through falling over obstructions which the 
steers jumped, and seventeen cattle and 
sheep penned in an impromptu barn-yard of 
park benches. 

Firemen who had joined the chase had 
eight more. The lure of the great city had 
got the remainder of the survivors. Long- 
shoremen in one of the water-front saloons 
were seized with a sudden fit of temperance 
when a soaked sheep poked its head through 
the half-open door and then withdrew, 
leaving a pool of water on the floor from its 
dripping fleece. 

This wanderer was later picked up in 
Wall Street sitting on the curb and shiver- 
ing. It was added to the Battery stock- 
yard, controlled by Timmins & Fitz- 
patrick, Ltd.—chiefly ltd., that is, as to 
wind and temper. Several more of the lost 
lambs wandered in the direction of Wash- 
ington Street, and were seen no more. 
Only the Greek and Syrian housewives 
know their fate. 

Still others strayed toward the Staten 
Island ferry, where commuters for Rich- 
mond, being of frugal instinets, lent them 
the price of the ride across the bay. 

“For Heaven’s sake, where did them 
sheep come from?’”’ a gateman demanded 
when asked .if he had seen any of the seat- 
tered flock. ‘‘Seven men went across on 
the last boat, each of them leading a 
woolly lamb. I thought I had the willies.”’ 

When the state of affairs was explained, 
he grunted. ‘‘ Lamb chops,” he announced 
enigmatically. ‘I know one of those 
fellers, and I bet I get some.” 


HORRORS FOR SALE 


HE auctioning off of Eden has com- 

meneed. Last summer it was an- 
nounced that New York’s famous old-time 
entertainment-house, the 
was soon to close its doors. That was sad 
news enough, for, tho but thirty years old, the 
Eden Musée was a landmark in the city. 
Its ‘Chamber of Horrors” was at one 
time better known throughout the country 
than was the Senate Chamber of the 
Capitolat Washington. Butnowfallsduethe 
unhappy task of actually routing out from 
their established niches all the frightful ce- 
lebrities and the celebrated frights planted 
there during the past three decades. Itisa 
humiliating moment, for even a waxen celeb- 
rity has his dignity to preserve; and espe- 
cially hard it is for those effigies whose fame 
has outlived that of their flesh-and-blood 
counterparts. 


Eden Musée, 


Auctioneers, however, wait 
for no man, nor are they respecters of per- 
sons living or waxen, and under the hammer 
all must go. As the New York Tribune 


describes the situation: 
0G BRAINS 


FOR 
“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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Kaiser Wilhelm and all his properties, 
consisting of one tin helmet, one papier- 
maché breastplate, two lead medals, one 
suit of white broadcloth, and one pair of 
dragoon boots which he has not had off in 
twenty years, will be sold at auction on 
Monday. With him on that date will pass 
into the limbo of yesterday King George, 
Marshall P. Wilder, Mayor Mitchel, 
Julius Czsar, Woodrow Wilson, Czar 
Nicholas, Anna Held, Cleopatra, Queen 
Victoria, Mutt and Jeff, other famous 
characters of history, and the Eden 
Musée. 

The Dying Gamekeeper has given up 
gasping after a thirty-year struggle for life, 
and now lies stark and still in the Chamber 
of Horrors. Over him in an even deeper 
gloom than heretofore shrouded that 
shrine of terror bends the villainous 
poacher. It took him a generation and a 
half to get his victim, but he has done it 
now, and he grins in horrid satisfaction in 
the darkness that shrouds the old Musée. 

At the gate, the ‘‘amazingly lifelike 

representation of.a New: York policeman,” 
a‘relic-of the time when cops were seven 
feet. tall and wore their beards in the 
fashion‘ of the Third Empire, is near the 
end-of his vigil. 
‘ Once upon a time the horse-cars run- 
ning down Twenty-third Street stopt 
before the door of the Eden Musée, and on 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue the passenger 
was advised to ‘‘change here” for the wax- 
works palace. Now it stands with dark- 
ened doors. while humanity-packed trolleys 
plunge; past, and the crowds it lured in 
former times are thronging the Hippodrome 
two miles away. A Tribune reporter sought 
entrance to the edifice soon after the 
auctioneers had taken possession. He 
deseribes‘the scene of desolation: 


Inside, where a. few electric bulbs still 
glimmered,;.the Rulers of the World, the 
Heroes of History,.and the Favorites of 
the Stage stood in the gloom, mute be- 
neath the indignity of a tag, bearing a lot- 
number. Workmen moved to and fro,their 
irreverent footfalls echoing loudly, their 
arms filled with costumes, which they were 
sorting. Piled on the floor were Roman 
togas, plush doublets, savage trappings, 
crowns, and scepters, helmets and breast- 
plates. Stretched along a rail was the 
erimson and gold train of the Empress 
Josephine, real velvet bordered with real 
ermine, which cost when new $12,000. 

In a corner the lady who yester-year, 
and many before that, was wont to powder 
her nose and then glance shyly at her 
escort, had violated all feminine tradition 
by stopping after a generation of constant 
practise. 

Below, in the erypt, the auctioneers were 
busy taking inventory of the assorted 
horrors. 

‘*Blectric chair,” one of them droned. 
‘Guillotine, elephant squashing a nigger, 
twenty-four death-masks of the Presidents.” 

From behind the grille, where she had 
waited momentary: execution since 1883, 
Charlotte Corday looked imploringly at her 
deliverers. 

On the floor above the workmen had 
tramped away. Only one man remained, 
a@ portly person in a gray uniform, last 
of the guards of the passing Musée. Amid 
the ruins of a former day he appeared 





wobegone and hopeless. 
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E55 CARBON-MORE POWER 


EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS have perfect 
elasticity from three points, meaning an even 
distribution of pressure all around, and a 
decrease in friction. 
A FEW “EVER TIGHT” FACTS 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
produce perfect compression 
EVER TIGHT yor tase RINGS 
uce more power 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
decrease maintenance cost 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS 
eliminate carbon troubles 
No matter how your cylinders wear, d t 
rebore, as EVER TIGHT PISTON RINGS will adapt 
themselves to the worn parts. Write 
EVER TIGHT PISTON RING co. 
1422 Chestnut St. - St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRIT ER: 


Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 

Remingtons $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
UCaderwoods £35 te $60 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 


We have all makes. 


Royals $25 to $45 
Olivers $20 to $35 


Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEA rizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent free: Patents secured or fee returned, 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 





Write for List of Inventions 








The Typewriter Opportunity 


Will you let me send you this Standard Visible 
Typewriter—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with 
Inbuilt Tabulator and Back Spacer 
—on F TRIAL? No money 
inadv: ance—no deposit—no C.O.D. 
If you find it to be the best type- 
writer you ever saw and want to 
keep it, I will make you a price that 
is lower than w! holesale—low er than 
the lowest agents’ prices—and you 
can let typewriter pay fcr itself 
out of what it earns for you. Full 
Standard Equipment with ma- 
chine. LIFE GUARANTEE. Be- - 
cause there are no American Type 
writers going to Europe just a Model No. 5 
I can make you a wonderful pi 
inducement. BE SUR E AND SEND TODAY for free 
Catalog and Full Toile of this Greatest of Typewriter 
Offers. All information absolutely free. 


General Manager, TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-37M Wabash Ave., Chicago (345) 
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‘It’s kind of sad to see it go,” he said, 
patting the knee of Queen Victoria af- 
fectionately. ‘It was nice, wasn’t it, when 
there weren’t no movies to steal your 
nickels, and all the folk from Newark, and 
even Philadelphia, used to flock here? 
Many a kid I’ve carried outa the chamber 
below, howling his head off, and having a 
wonderful time. There was a _ million 
dollars spent in this place, first and last, 
and now they are going to sell the statues 
and gowns and everything. The old build- 
ing is coming down, too, and a sixteen- 
story sky-seraper going up in its place.” 

He paused, choked with emotion. Deep 
silence came over the shadow-filled hall, 
broken only by the snore of the Sleeping 
Guard, that marvelous waxwork that has 
slumbered on a chair in the corner of the 
Grand Hall so long that he has out-Ripped 
Van Winkle. 





AMERICA ONCE MORE INVADED 


NE of America’s favorite pastimes at 
present, seemingly, is the invasion of 
America. The Metropolitan Magazine dev- 
astates New England and 42-centimeters 
New York City into débris. McClure’s has 
us overrun with Teutons. The Father- 
land smuggles in a British army that wreaks 
havoe in various portions of our fair land. 
The New York American presents a horde 
of Japanese, whose cleverness is only 
equaled by their industry in destroying our 
commercial and social fabric and reducing 
the United States to a dependency of Japan. 
Nor are these the only trouble-makers. 
The New Zealander perched upon one of 
the broken piers of London Bridge is out- 
stript and outdone by General von Hin- 
denburg’s famous dinner in the ceilingless 
ballroom of the Vanastor-Plazabilt, by 
Field-Marshal Joffre’s commandeering of 
the New York Hippodrome for his Staff’s 
headquarters (with the famous stage tank 
for his own private bath), and General 
Oyosha Hoshi’s cleverness in harnessing 
Mt. Lassen and converting that conveni- 
ently placed voleano into the most horrible 
engine of death yet known to man. A 
weekly or monthly publication that has not 
as yet invaded America and destroyed at 
least one of its great cities (New York, for 
choice, its sky-line forms so excellent a tar- 
get) may well consider itself behind the 
times. This is, at any rate, the opinion of 
Simeon Strunsky, who presides over the 
first page of the New York Evening Post 
Sunday Magazine. He resolves that his 
own readers shall not be slighted, and con- 
sequently, in order that they may be ap- 
peased for any delay on his part in joining 
the invaders’ ranks, he attempts gallantly 
to outdo all the others. Stanchly, and 
little reeking for his own danger in the dan- 
gerous company that he keeps, he gathers 
together all the belligerents in Europe and 
Asia who have in the last thousand years 
displayed a-quarrelsome disposition, and, 
placing in their midst a conveniently vague 
and ambiguous plot, permits it to hatch. 
Behold the result: 
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Early in the morning of May 12, 1917, | ing an equal number of Turkish first-line 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg sat in the | 


parlor of the bridal suite at the Hotel Bilt- 
more studying a map of the marshes in 
Jamaica Bay. It was a map prepared by 


the German General Staff, with character- | 


istic Teuton thoroughness. It showed not 
merely every hotel and bungalow in Ja- 
maica Bay, but the sites of all projected 
bungalows when the marshes should be 
filled in and disposed of at a nominal 
monthly payment to home-builders. Sud- 
denly the door opened and a fair-haired 
Prussian officer entered, saluted, clicked 
his heels, and laid a telegram before his 
chief. 

Von Hindenburg’s iron features relaxed 
into a grim smile as he handed the message 
to Field-Marshal French. ‘‘Things are 
working out exactly,”’ said the Commander- 
in-Chief of the German armies. He turned 
to a wall map of the United States. 
“Here,” he said, “from Lake Champlain 
to Trenton is General Wood’s First Army. 
Here, from Palm Beach to Wilmington, 
N. C., is General Scott’s Second Army. 
Von Kluck is already on the march to 
throw himself into the gap between the two 
armies. The rest is mere detail.” 





The British commander made no at- 


tempt to coneeal his delight. ‘‘ Really,” 
he said and twisted his mustache. There 
is a limit even to Anglo-Saxon self-control. 


Having presented this staggering situa- 
tion, Mr. Strunsky delves into the dark 
days of the hypothetical ‘‘ past.’” This, be it 
said, closely follows the best usage of all our 
paper-and-ink invaders. It begins pianis- 


simo, adagio con moto. Through this pre- 


lude the irrepressible vivace of the plot 
motif becomes gradually clearer, develop- 
ing into an international rondo of extreme 
complexity. As we read: 

Lapped in soft dreams of world-peace the 
nation had lain supine. The stroke fell out 
of a clear sky. On April 3, 1917, six 
months after the signing of the treaty which 
brought the war in Europe to an end, news 
came from Geneva by way of Madrid that 
Germany had declared war on Great Brit- 
ain and that Italy had sent an ultimatum 
to France. From London and Paris it was 
reported that the British and French fleets 
had gone to sea with decks cleared for ac- 
tion. People had no time to think of the 
why of it all. They waited for news from 
the North Sea and the Mediterranean. 
But no news came for a week. Had the 
hostile fleets completely destroyed each 
other, leaving no survivor to tell the tale? 
Then the truth broke like a thunderclap 


from Nantucket Lightship, which reported 
a great armada headed due west. .. . 
The Great Conspiracy had been hatched 
with devilish cunning. The German dec- 
laration of war on Great Britain was a ruse. 
So was Italy’s ultimatum to the French 
Government. The fleets had not fought. 
They had met off the Azores and made their 
way across the Atlantie in six days accom- 
panied by transports carrying three million 
men. All the details of the Great Con- 
spiracy had been worked out. England 
was denuded of her troops for the mortal 
stroke against us and London was garri- 
soned by a division of the Prussian Guards. 
Ten thousand men of the Czar’s Imperial 
Guard had entered Constantinople, releas- 





| and which was the stern. 





.upon this unprepared nation. It came | 


troops for service across the Atlantic. Why 
such substitutions should have been made ig 
not yet clear. The future historian must 
decide that. But that is the way Great 
Conspiracies go. Europe had learned from 
Germany the secret of quiet preparation, 
In six months the merchant navies of Ey- 
rope had increased their speed from ‘six 
Knots to an average of twenty-five. 


If we continue the musical analogy fur- 
ther, we must characterize the next see- 
tion of the invader’s story as scherzo—the 
pitiably comic attempt of America to meet 
this unprecedented situation: : 


When the situation was realized at 
Washington, orders were immediately is- 
sued for the mobilization of the fleet. Just 
one-fifth of our paper strength was avail- 
able. Two of our newest superdread- 
noughts were off the coast of Greenland 
escorting a party of marine biologists from 
the Smithsonian Institution. Two other 
battle-ships were near Samoa on their way 
to attend the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the accession of the Sultan of Sulu. Eleven 
of our superdreadnoughts were in dry 
dock. It is true that we had only one 
dry dock capable of accommodating a super- 
dreadnought, but there are the facts. 

In this crisis our Navy behaved in a way 
to justify Augustus P. Gardner’s fondest 
hopes. The captain of the Saratoga did 
not know which was the bow of his ship 
He ordered full 
steam ahead and rammed South Brooklyn 
in the vicinity of Thirty-ninth Street. 
The captain of the Paducah managed to 
get to sea, but in trying to climb the fight- 
ing-mast he fell and was seriously inecapa- 
citated; the steel-work had been allowed 
to rust and gave way at the first oppor- 
tunity. The commander of the submarine 
F-34 submerged and sailed up the Hudson 
under the impression that it was the Am- 
brose Channel; when he came to the sur- 
face he was opposite the Catskills. Never- 
theless, some of our ships managed to get 
out of the harbor and steamed east at their 
maximum speed, which was two knots. 
Off Montauk they met the hostile armada. 
They fired one broadside into each other 
and ran away. They were hunted down 
and sunk separately, some off Buenos 
Aires, one off the Cape of Good Hope, one 
in the Bering Sea. 


And then upon the necks of our mourning 
and decimated hundred millions fell the 
final stroke: 


I will not describe the heartsickness and 
the scene of utter desolation that was New 
York when the Allied armies entered the 
city. The streets were deserted. The Al- 


| lied troops were quartered all over town, 





the Turks under Enver Bey in the Moorish 
Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, the Germans 
in the Hofbrau, the British in Mr. Morgan's 
offices. Our little army from Governor's 
Island retreated across the Hudson and pre 
pared to make a stand on the Palisades. 
But the Allies sank the Vaterland in the 
channel and the Queen Elizabeth on top of 
the Vaterland and the Victor Hugo on top 
of that, and other ships on either side, and 
so bridged the river. 

And our men could not hold the line of 
the Hudson because of the menace in their 
rear. A Japanese army had landed in Los 
Angeles! 
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a precision the gasoline and air mixture required by the motor. Cm — 
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oat The Automatic Metering Valve (shown inthe amount of air will always lift the valve a cor- 
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Hear 
Clearly” 
You 3100, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 200,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr.Garrett Brown, whose photoappears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf per- 
son, withouta penny of expense, solely and en- 
tirelyatourrisk,toaccepta thorough trial of the 


1916 Acousticon 


pepesit FF PRRELE evens 


Allyou need to doi is to vie toneving, that you are deaf 
and will try the “‘ACOUST The trial will not 
cost you one cent, for we pie pay delivery charges. 
WARNING! Ene should not make a liberatatrial 
Se es ee e do,so do not sendmoney 
tor any instrument for the “deat until you have tried it. 

The ‘‘ ACOUSTICON” has improvements and 

patented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
eater what you have tried i in a re peat send for your 
free trial of the ‘‘ ACOUSTIC today and con- 
vince yourself — you alone to Govide. Address 


| GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Blig., New York 


| 
| 





accu Ont. Gales, Royal Bank Bidg. 

















MONEY RAISED ™%zz7Antzor 

INSTITUTIONS 
Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. All forms of financial 
movements for Institutions, Colleges and Hospitals engineered. 
Financial managers supplied. Ample references given, 


WILBOR A. BOWEN, 62 W. 102d St., N. Y. 





Think of some 

a simple thing to 

patent. Protect 

your ideas, they may a = ——. Write for 


“Nee de d Inventio low to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 7, Washington, D. C. 





HOW TO BUILD 












A BUSINESS 
The Rules That Make Men Rich 
The principles of successful 
business conduct—the 
** Hows,” “ ——. nny A 
that every man who buys 
sells anything MUST KNOW TO 
SUCCEED are clearly ex- 
plained in this new book. 
How to Deal With Human 


Nature in Business 
By SHERWIN CODY 


an lays bare the big broad msincioiee of business con- 
pen Bot penn the h little tical twists 
acks necessary to every woe b business. 

-< tells how, why, where om be to bu =e at tne 
— why one man will succeed where ano fails — how 
men’s minds work — practical principles of appeal — how 
to wr'te adv letters, , that produce profits 
— what to say to inquirers— new patrons — patrons — 
how to syst the h of large correspondence — 
how to collect your bills by snl -- ohet constitutes good 
salesmanship in a ca ote a letter — in an ad— how to 
follow-up a lead — what can and — can not be done in 
merchandising = the what, when, why and where of per- 

















sonal saleamen~ retail selling, etc., 
etc. It is chock-full of yma 8 of helps, hints, and plans 
for doing a bigger and a better business. _ In your home, office, 


or store, it is a constant impetus toward business growth. 
Bristling With Hints That Help 
You in Doing Business -- 
By Letter and Circular— Over the Counter — 
At the — Table — - ——— — 


On the in Advertis 
In the Store, the cae the hase ‘All| Phases 
of Business 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Mustrated.. Price $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.12. Money back if not satisfied. 


Dept.532, Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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BOMB MOTS 


HE French soldiers do not tell funny 

stories, declares Herbert Corey. Their 
wit is often biting, little 
laughter in it. On the other hand, the 
English soldiers care for little else by way 
of conversation when they are off duty. 
There 
are few of the men who ean do justice to a 
tithe of that which all of them see daily. 
They do not talk of the horrors of war, but 
of its drolleries. 
their humor is ‘“ 


but there is 


Carnage is a monotonous subject. 


As might be expected, 
more than apt to have a 
In the New York 
Globe Mr. Corey gives us a few samples. 


Rabelaisian flavor.” 


There is, for example, the bitter disappoint- 
. 
ment of a well-intentioned war-nurse: 


For the truth of this yarn I can vouch. 
A young American girl joined the force of 
the American Ambulance at Neuilly. She 
was genuinely desirous of helping, but she 
also had a selfish purpose in mind. She 
wanted to better her French. Some time 
later a friend met her. 

‘‘How is your French coming on?’’ he 
asked. 

“Not very well,’”’ she confest. ‘‘You 
see, every man in the ward in which I 
work has a broken jaw.” 


The Canadians are credited with the 
story of the stupid Yorkshire sentry: 


The first night he stood guard he hailed 
an approaching officer in proper form: 

‘“°Oo goes there?’”’ 

“‘Canadian Rifles.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
the Yorkshireman repeated: 

‘***Oo goes there?”’ 

‘The Canadian Rifles,’ was the im- 
patient answer. More silence. Then the 
Yorkshireman again challenged: 

“Oo goes there?” 

“The Canadian Rifles, you qualified 
blighter,”’ shouted the enraged officer. 
There was a long period of quiet while the 
Canadian watched the Yorkshireman’s 
obviously ready rifle. Then there was 
heard a moan from the sentry: 

‘‘Blowed if I hain’t forgot what to say 
next.” 


Then 


Here is a story of a London ‘‘nut’’ who 


had mounted guard for the first time: 


The colonel had just given him a wigging 
because of the state of his equipment. <A 
little later the colonel passed his post. 
The nut did not salute. The indignant 
colonel turned and passed again. The nut 
ignored him. 

‘Why in the qualified blazes don’t you 
salute?”’ the colonel roared. 

“Ah,” said the nut, softly, ‘ 
you were vexed with me.” 


I fawncied 


Then there is the hospital story, a general 
used in turn in 
connection with every hospital in France: 


favorite that has been 


The story-tellers relate that during a 
rush of wounded from the front one night 
some sturdy nursing sisters of Belgium 
were called in to help. As the wounded 
men were carried in or hobbled in, in their 
filthy, blood-stained, verminous uniforms, 
these courageous women hurried them into 
the bath. Then they were equipped with 
bed-gowns and taken to the wards to have 
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their wounds drest. <A tall young map 
wandered in and was rushed through the 
routine. He seemed astonished, but sub. 
mitted. Half-way through the bath the 
nurse in charge said: 

‘““But you are not wounded!” 

“No,” said he. ‘“‘I am the colonel’s 
orderly.” 

One bit of humor came to the soldiers 
from home when the pages of a copy of the 
London Chronicle were eagerly unfolded in 


the trenches. There the headline stood: 


KING GEORGE SHAKES HANDS 
WITH ¥..C. 


GALLANT FEAT THAT COST A LEG, 


A NINE-LIVED PRINCE 


OWEVER slightingly some Americans 

were tempted to regard Germany’s 
Crown Prince before the war, it must now 
be confest that he has won his spurs, 
Many last sixteen 
months have gained a place upon the in- 
delible scroll of history through their great 
generalship, 


Germans in_ these 


but none other has equaled 
Were they willing to die for 
their country?—ah, yes, but it was with the 
wish that they “ 


his record. 


had more than one life to 
give’’—a confession of incompetence. It 
remains for the Crown Prince to shame them 
by carelessly life after 
So at least 


throwing away 
life with patriotic abandon. 

it has seemed to us who have had no better 
information than the news-reports to rely 
upon. A Danish news-writer has summed 
up, as a valuable contribution to history, 
the chronology of Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
Victor August Ernst’s part in the war. 
Circulated by the Overseas News Agency, 
it has appeared in many publications in 
this country, as follows: 


August 5, 1914—Victim ofan attempt 
against his life in Berlin. 

August 18—Severely wounded 
French frontier. 

August 20—Second attempt against his 
life, in which he loses one leg. 


on the 





August 24—Third attempt against his 
life. 

September 4—Committed suicide. 

September 13—Died in a_ Brussels 
hospital. ° 

September 15—Commanded an attack 
near Verdun. 

September 16—Wounded by a shrapnel 
in Poland. 

September 18—Once more wounded on 


the French front. 

September 20—Is hastened to his death- 
bed. 

October 24—Buried in Berlin. 

October 24—His body found on the 
battle-field. 

November 3—Once more buried. 

November 4—Once more killed by the 
French. 

November 8—Insane; 
castle. 

November 13—Appointed 
mander on the East front. 

November 17—Once more killed. 

January 16, 1915—Once more wounded. 

February 3—Sent home, 


taken to a lonely 


chief com- 
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NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 


<q 
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Announcing Jackson Model “348” Light-Weight 
“Eight”-—-$1195. Complete in Every Detail 


This car is taking the trade by storm. 

For it has every virtue that appeals to 
buyers. 

It is an Eight with all that eight-cylinders 
mean in continuous flow of power, in flex- 
ibility and in perfect balance. 

And it is a “Jackson” with all that “Jack- 
son” means in sturdiness and power. 

In upholstery, lines, finish, and equipment 
it is strictly a 2 car. One of the most 
attractive models of the year from any 
standpoint. 


It has the snappy, quick get-away, the 
smooth, quiet, velvety, action that marks 
the high grade, perfectly developed “Eight.” 

And it has marvellous easy riding qualities. 

Imagine, if you can, a light, strong, per- 
fectly Cateenendk chassis—with body mounted 
on four full elliptic springs, driven by a 
power that in constancy, flexibility and 
smoothness closely approximates the steam 
engine, and you will gain some conception 
of the quality of the er when light “Eight.” 

You will appreciate why those who have 
seen it and ridden in 4t. believe it to be the 
finest and most perfectly developed light 
Eight purchasable at any price. 

Write for New Catalog and name of nearest 

ackson dealer 
Jackson Automobile Company 
1318 East Main St. 
Jackson, Michigan 


Exhibited at Automobile Shows: 


Space B-16,Grand Central Palace, New York 
Space B-2 at the Armory, Chicago 


You will be eager to test its quality, eager 
to prove to yourself that such marked 
mechanical excellence really exists at such 
a low price. 

And you will recall that the Jackson Com- 
any has been building good automobiles 
or over fourteen years—and that Jackson 

statements have always been conservative. 


And you will expect even more than we 
have said. And you will not be disap- 
pointed. We suggest you get in immediate 
touch with the Sachass dealer—make 
arrangements to get an early delivery if 
you can. Enjoy your car now. 


Jackson Model “34” 


A high duty “Four” of astonishing flexibility and 
power. Balanced motor. 112-inch wheel base. 
Complete equipment $985. 


Jackson Model “68” 


Seven-passenger “Eight,” 70 H.P. High duty bal- 
anced motor. In quality, completeness of per- 
formance compares with any Eight at aniy price. 
$1685 complete. 


Detachable 


” 


$210 extra. 
For Model ‘‘68"’ 
$240 extra. 
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Motorize Your 


Haulage at 
Low Cost 


HE Republic’s combination of un- 

surpassed service quality with low 
prices is solving the problem of haulage 
for every line of business. 
For four years the Republic Truck 
Company has manufactured a line of mo- 
tor trucks which on simple comparison 
of values have outsold any other make. 


The demand speedily created the Republic volume. 


The vol- 


ume built the largest factory in the world devoted exclusively 


to truck manufacture. 


The economies of this big plant made 


possible the low prices of the Republic line, which have wonder- 


fully broadened the field of truck use everywhere. 


With the 


Republic’s low prices every firm or man who uses transporta- 
tion should figure the saving which the Republic can make. 


Enormous overload capacity marks the con- 
struction of every mode!. Note the specifica- 
tions of these powerful Internal Gear Drive 
Republic Trucks. Better trucks cannot be 
built at any price. 

Get the facts about the superiority of the 
Republic’s Internal Gear Drive, which deliv- 
ers more power to the wheels—reduces the un- 
sprung weight—lessens 

fuel consumption—in- 

creases tire mileage. 

Write for folder fully 

illustrating Republic and 

describing the model you 

are interested in. With 

it we will send the name 

of the dealer nearest 

you. 


Address Dept. C. 


<A _— 


REPUBLIC FOR SERVICE 


NN 


BESUELC m 





Four Models are Offered 


va oh 7 $995 


~~ 


Ton Chassis” 1275 
2 Ton Chassis® 1 575 
3 Ton Chassis" 2390 


wk 


Open Express Body Included 
mati ental— long stroke——-34 x5. 
Bosch high-tension magneto. Stromberg car- 
buretor 10-face dry disk clutch. Selective 
sliding gears—3 forward,1 reverse. Left drive, 
center control. Nickel-stecl gears. Ratio 644 
to 1. Tires—Firestone 35x3 front, 33 
or pneumatic tire equipment 32x44 . 
35x5 rear, plain tread Goodrich. Wheelbase— 
124 inches. Equipment—oil lamps side and 
rear, horn, tool kit, tool box, flareboard exe 
press body 9 feet by 44 inches. 


CT CC li RE SE ly EAE 











3-Ton Chassis Republic Dreadnaught 
Motor-—Buda $'4x5}4. Bosch high-tension 
megneto Stromberg carburetor. Centrifugal 
pump and fan. 16-face multiple disk clutch. 
Speeds—¢ forward, 1 reverse. Drive thru two- 
piece tubular shaft with three universal j¢ ints, 
Wood or steel wheels option: Ti 
stone rear 37x5 dual, front 373 
drive—center control. Wh 
mensions back of driver's s Sie 
inch wheelbase $50 act ext Equipmenat—oil 
lamps side and rear, horn, tool kit, tool box. 
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The Triumph of the “Machine 


HE absolute superiority of 

the wonderful USL machine 
pasted starter battery plates has 
been proved beyond question. 


They are demandedby motor car 
owners who know. 


In thousands of automobiles New- 
type USL starting and lighting 
batteries with machine pasted 
plates are outlasting, sometimes 
two and three to one, batteries 
equipped with the common type 
of “hand pasted”’ plates. 


The New-type USL machine 
pasted plates contain no flaws. 
They do not “wash” away. They 
do not crumble or break down 
under road shock or vibration. 


USL plates are placed in an in- 
genious machine and the oxide 
paste, upon which the current 


Fifteen months’ guarantee. 


and power depend, is pressed in 
from both sides at once. 


It is pressed in evenly and com- 
pactly. More of it is pressed into 
the grid than by the old method 
of hand pasting, resulting in 
longer life. 


Then, too, it “sets’’ as a mass— 
absolutely without flaws. The 
result is a solid plate, equal in 
density all the way through, 
which gives off a steady, con- 
stant, dependable flow of power, 
wears evenly, stands up under 
hard service, and lasts longer 
than any other starting and 
lighting battery plate in- the 
world. 


It is easy for any manufacturer 
— if he will spend the money— 
to duplicate USL outside features 


Battery That Counts”’ 


The New-type USL 
Starter Battery 
equipped with the 
marvelous machine 
pasted plates 
does away with 
old style storage 
battery troubles. 


Pasted” Plate 


—doweled and dovetailed boxes, 
lead coated handles, terminals, 
etc. These are mere mechanical 
details. 


But what others can’t duplicate 
are USL exclusive machine 
pasted plates. 


Remember ulways that it is the 
inside of a battery that does the 
work—not the paint and pretty 
things on the outside. 


Buy New-type USL batteries and 
get away from old style battery 
troubles. 


Let us tell you about this won- 
derful battery. Send for our bat- 
tery book, “The Black Box of 
Mystery Explained,” price 50c,’ 
but free to you if you give us the 
name and model of your car. 
Write for your copy today. 


Free inspection any time 


U S Light & Heat Corporation 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Storage Batteries and the famous USL Electric Starter 


Branches: 


New York 


Buffalo 
Washington 


Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco 


Service stations maintained in every section of the country 


Cleveland 
Kansas City 


St. Louis Boston 





Panini 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Why.—‘‘I can’t say I like your new 


tooth-paste.”’ 
“That’s shaving-cream.’’—Yale Record. 


Costly Ablutions.—‘‘ Lapres—30 pounds 
washed and dried, $1; excess, 4 cents per 
pound. Denver Wet Wash. Phone 
Gallup 1234.’”-—Rocky Mountain News. 





A Hard Tale.—Fonp Mornrer—“ Ay, 


dear lad, there’s not a day passes but what 


I think of you in that awful sub’arine, with 
only the peroscup to breathe through.”’— 
Punch. 


Half and Half.—‘‘ Timothy came last, 
looking half seared, half sheepish, and half 
amused.”’—Young’s Magazine. Timothy 
must have been a big chap, at least.— 
New York Tribune. 


Of Some Use.—*‘ Gentlemen,”’ remarked 
the professor, ‘‘ the general function of the 
heads of several learned members of this 
class is to keep their neckties from slipping 
off.”.—Harvard Lampoon. 


Noblesse Oblige.—In the privacy of his 
home the village butcher was telling his 
wife of the arrival of a new summer 
resident. 

‘“She came in to-day,’ he said, with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ and I ean tell you she’s a 
real lady, brought up select and exclusive. 
She don’t know one cut o’ meat from 
another, nor veal from mutton.’”’— Christian 
Register. 


Joy of Eating.—A well-known banker in 
a down-town restaurant was eating mush 
and milk. 

‘What's the 
friend. 

‘** Got dyspepsia.” 

“Don’t you enjoy your meals? ” 

“Enjoy my meals?” snorted the in- 
dignant dyspeptic. ‘My meals are 
merely guide-posts to take medicine before 
or after.’’—IJllustrated Sunday Magazine. 


matter?’ inquired a 





A Coaxer.—The latest American church 
device for “ raising the wind” is what a 
religious paper describes as “some col- 
lection-box.”” The inventor hails from 
Oklahoma. If a member of the congrega- 
tion drops in a twenty-five-cent piece or a 
coin of larger value, there is silence. If 
it is a ten-cent piece a bell rings, a five- 
cent piece sounds a whistle, and a cent fires 
a blank cartridge. If any one pretends 
to be asleep when the box passes, it 
awakens him with a watchman’s rattle, 
and a kodak takes his portrait.—London 
Christian W orld. 


Paying His Way.—In a rural court the 
old squire had made a ruling so unfair 
that three young lawyers at once protested 
against such a miscarriage of justice. The 
squire immediately fined each of the 
lawyers $5 for contempt of court. 

There was silence, and then an older 
lawyer walked slowly to the front of the 
room and deposited a $10 bill with the 
clerk. He then addrest the judge as 
follows: 

““Your Honor, I wish to state that I 
have twice as much contempt for this 
court as any man in the room.’”’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


| 
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Short and Sweet.—Par—‘ I hear you . 
and the boys struck for shorter hours. 
Did you get ’em?” 

Mixe—* Sure. We're not working at 
all now.’’—Columbia Jester. 

Why Not Steppes?—Tne Lapy—*S Don’t 
you think that Muscovite onslaught is 
awful? ” 

Tue Gent— I’ve never tried it; can 
you show me the steps? ’’—Leland Stan- 
ford Chaparral. 





Where the Debt Lies.—‘‘ I observe,” 
said the fiend, ‘‘ that Mr. Rockefeller says 
he owes much of his success to golf.’ 

“It was my notion,” said the low- 
brow, “ that most men owe much of their 
golf to success.’”’-—St. Louis Republic. 


Promising.—‘‘ Every time the baby 
looks into my face he smiles,” said Mr. 
Meekins. 

“Well,” answered his wife, “ it may not 
be exactly polite, but it shows he has a 
sense of humor.’’—Pacific Unitarian. 


Making Sure.—MeEMBER OF THE ToUR- 
ING Company—‘ My good lady, the last 
place I stayed at the landlady wept when 
I left.” 

LANDLADY—‘‘ Oh, did she? Well, I 
ain’t going to. I wants my money in 
advance.” —T'tl-Bits. 


Man’s Adaptability.—It’s funny how a 
man whose health is so poor that his wife 
has to carry the baby when they go out 
anywhere can walk fifteen miles around a 
lodge-room with sixty pounds of robes and 
knickknacks on him.—Puck. 


A Long Walk.—Fred had been permitted 
to visit a boy friend on the condition that 
he return home not later than five o’clock. 
He arrived at seven, and insisted that he 
had not loitered. 

‘* Do you mean,’ demanded the mother, 
“that it took you two hours to walk a 
quarter of a mile?” 

‘* Yes, mother; Charlie gave me a mud- 
turtle and I was afraid to carry it, so I led 
it home.’’—Christian Register. 


Making It All Right.—Katherine and 
Margaret found themselves seated next to 
each other at a dinner-party and immedi- 
ately became confidential. 

“Molly told me that you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her,” whispered 
Margaret. 

‘* Oh, isn’t she a mean thing!” gasped 
Katherine. ‘‘ Why, I told her not to tell 
you!” 

‘“* Well,” returned Margaret, ‘‘ I told her 
I wouldn’t tell you she told me—so don’t 
tell her I did.””—Everybody’s. 


Classified.—‘‘ Please stop at 
Street!’’ said the 
bus, curtly. 

“ Right, sir!” replied the conductor, 
obligingly. 

Presently he rang the bell, and the bus 
stopt in the middle of a wide and very 
muddy street. 


Regent 
passenger inside the 





‘** Here you are, sir,”’ said the conductor. 

““Can’t you drive a little closer to the 
eurb? ” growled the fussy passenger as he 
prepared to alight. 

“ Right, sir!’’ said the conductor again. 
Then he shouted loudly to the driver: 
‘Pull up closer to the pavement, Bill! 





The gent cleans his own boots!’’—Ti-Bits. 


1915 


Proverbial.—Success has turned many a 
man’s head—in fact it’s a long head that 
has no turning.—Boston Transcript. 


Never Ask for This.—Bismethylaminotet- 
raminoarsenobenzenehydrochloride ¢on- 
tains 26.5 per cent. of arsenie.— Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Rapping Somebody.—‘‘ Seymour has a 
number of men who take in every important 
public meeting. Their wives take in wash- 
ing.”’—From the Seymour (Ind.) Democrat, 


One Lie Nailed.—‘“‘ I had a seventy-mile 
drive yesterday,” she said enthusiastically, 
“There ain’t no such thing,” retorted 
the golf-player, grimly.— Detroit Free Press, 





The Cause.-—‘‘ So this is your studio? ” 

** As you see.” 

* But it is very cold here.’ 

““Yes,”’ said the artist, ‘“‘ just now I am 
painting a frieze.’”— Grand Rapids Press, 


’ 


Showing Off.—Co.Lonet (of a very gal- 
lant Colonial regiment)—‘‘ Now, boys, 
here’s the English general coming to inspeet 
you. Keep steady, no spitting, and, for 
heaven’s sake, don’t call me Alf!”— 
Tatler. 


Unfair.—‘‘ Oh, no,” soliloquized Johnny 
bitterly; ‘‘ there ain’t any favorites in this 
family! Oh, no! If 1 bite my finger- 
nails I get a rap over the knuckles, but if 
the baby eats his whole foot they think 
it’s cute.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





.ot a Hearth-fender.—CLEeRGYMAN (to 
tattered hobo)—‘‘ Instead of spending 
your life wandering about the countryside 
and sleeping under hedges, why can not 
you act like a man and go out and fight 
for your hearth and home? ”—Punch. 


Wrong Cue.—‘ Evidently that young 
man I met at your party does not know who 
I am,” remarked Mr. Cumrox to his wife. 

“What makes you think so? ”’ 

“Tf he appreciated the extent of my 
financial influence he would have laughed 
at my jokes instead of my grammar.”— 
Washington Star. 


Perfect Fit.—‘‘ Yes, grandma, I am to be 
married during the bright and gladsome 
yuletide.”’ 

‘* But, my dear,’’ said grandma, earnest- 
ly, ‘‘ you are very young. Do you feel that 
you are fitted for married life? ” 

“T am being fitted now, grandma,” 
explained the prospective bride sweetly. 
“* Seventeen gowns ! ’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Wager Spoiled.‘ Halloa! 
Bafy’s, the butcher? ” 

“Sea. 

“Well, this is Mrs. Brown’s residence. 
Will you please send me a large, thick 
steak by twelve o'clock? ” 

“Well, you just bet your sweet life I 
will.” 

‘*Do you know, sir, to whom you are 
speaking? ”’ 

“Sure I do. 
Brown’s cook.” 

“You are mistaken, young man. Yo 
are speaking with Mrs. Brown herself.” 

“Is that so? Then in that case, madam, 


Are you 


You’re Jenny, Mrs. 





we'll call the bet off.” —Tit-Bits. 
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Keep your motor FREE from the 











clutches of old demon CARBON 


Here’s How!———- 


of carbon, breaking it up and shooting it out in 
chunks and smudge through the exhaust. 


And you do this operation—cleaning your cylinders 
every single time—as often as you want or as often as 
you think there is a bit of carbon there. It’s simple, 
it’s sure, it’s safe. It is right in principle and right in 
operation, and the moderate first cost of the device 
is your only cost—no expense—no effort to operate. 

An absolute guarantee with every Hart-Bell Carbon 
Remover—your money back if not as represented. 
And you are the only judge. Get all the story— 
use the coupon now. 
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a There is only one way to get carbon out of your 
shed motor. You can’t dissolve it—you must loosen it. 
act And the best way to loosen it is with live steam— 

which will break it up in particles. And the best 
way, proven best by test and by practice on thousands 
— of cars, is the way of the Hart-Bell Carbon Remover. 
s ° ° ° - A ° . . 
It is an ingenious mechanical device, quickly, easily 
mest- and permanently attached to your motor (you can 
| that attach it yourself). Then all you have to do is simply 
a start your engine, turn on a valve and let the engine 
end run for ten or fifteen minutes. A flow of live steam is 
sae introduced into the cylinders, loosening the particles 
Send For a Copy of This Book Today <= 
you See the Hart-Bell Carbon Remover at the }~ 
New York and Chicago Automobile Shows. 
It’s Booth D-220 at the New York Show. 
lence. 
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Utility Products Co., 1401 Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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My dealer’s name is 
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| 4 Utility 


Products 
Company 


1401 Times Bldg. 
\7 New York 


7 Please send me copy of 
“Cause and Effect.”’ 
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A Wide 


Selection of 


Conservative 


Investments 


We have pre- 
pared a_ special 
. list of our rec- 
- ommendations 
for your Janu- 
ary funds. This 
includes first 
mortgage bonds 
and farm and city 
mortgages, and 
the wide variety 
assures your find- 
ing an invest- 
4 ment suitable to 
your require- 
ments. 
Denominations— 


$100, $500 and 
$1,000 
Maturities—1 to 
20 Years 
Yield—5 per cent 
to 7 per cent 
Location of Se- 
curity—in vari- 
ous parts of the 
United States 
and Canada. 


' Send for Circular 
No. 900R 

i Peabody, 

: Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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MUCH HEAVIER BANK-CLEARINGS 
OVEMBER was a month marked by 


“cumulative gains in economic af- 
fairs,’ according to Bradstreet’s, which 
added that ‘‘top speed characterized oper- 
ations in various industries.”’ Lagging 
lines of activity ‘‘either came into the circle 
or got close to it,’’ collections improved, ex- 
ports expanded, grain went forward in large 
volume, railway traffic suffered from con- 
gestion, pay-rolls were increased, the labor- 
supply fell short, many new and large en- 
terprises were launched, sales of bonds were 
‘the heaviest in more than six years,’’ and 
distributive trade continued still to grow. 
With such factors prominent in the na- 
tion’s business-life, Bradstreet’s was not 
astonished to find that bank-clearings in 
November were ‘“‘of extraordinarily heavy 
proportions.” The total was $14,249,621,- 
805, the second largest total ever recorded 
in this country, the largest having been in 
October, when clearings ‘‘reached peak- 
point.”” In October they were 4 per cent. 
higher thanin November. The writer finds 
the showing further remarkable in that 
November was marked by two widely ob- 
served legal holidays. He comments fur- 
ther on the subject: 


“The total for the country outside of 
New York, $7,420,202,070, represents a 
new high record, the exhibit for October 
having been surpassed to the extent of 
1.4 per cent. Incidentally, the grand 
total for the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 30, $165,936,226,917, exceeds that of 
1912, heretofore the banner period. For 
the month, every one of the seven groups 
set out in our compilation shows a gain over 
November of 1914 as well as over that 
month in 1913, and of the 121 cities but 
three display losses from November, 1914. 
Moreover, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Denver, Salt Lake City, and 
Richmond scored new high records. 

“The grand total of $19,249,621,805 for 
November of this year exceeds that of 
the corresponding month last year by 70.5 
per cent., while it reflects a gain of 40 per 
cent. over November, 1913, and shows an 
increase of 26.4 per cent. over the like 
month in 1912, heretofore the best Novem- 
ber in history, at least as regards bank 
clearings. 

‘*Payments at the metropolis for Novem- 
ber aggregated $11,829,419,735, which sum 
displays a loss of 7 per cent. from the high 
level set up in October, but manifests 
a gain of 119.1 per cent. over November, 
1914, while it exhibits an increase of 55.9 
per cent. over the same month in 1913, and 
denotes an advance of 34.1 per cent. over 
the corresponding month in 1912. Outside 
of New York the total for November, 
$7,420,202,070, as already stated, sets up 
a new high level, displaying a gain of 
1.4 per cent. over October, of 32.8 per 
cent. over November, 1914, of 20.5 per cent. 
over that month in 1913, and of 15.7 per 
cent. over November, 1912. 

“The middle group, with 106.5 per 
eent., has the heaviest ratio of gain over 
November, 1914, while. comparison with 
the like month in 1913 shows an increase 
of 51 per cent. 

“The western group, which displays a 
rise of 48.8 per cent. over November of last 
year, also scores an advance of 36.1 per 
cent. over that month in 1913. 

‘*For the New England group, the incre- 
ment over November, 1914, is 45.5 per 


cent., and as compared with 1913 it is 25 
per cent. 

“The southern division reflects an ad- 
vance of 34.3 per cent. over November of 
last year and about 5 per cent. over 1913. 

“The southwestern group reports gains 
of 33.5 per cent. and 36 per cent., respec- 
tively, over November of the two pre- 
ceding years. 

‘The northwestern group, with an in- 
crease of 25.5 per cent. over November, 
1914, experienc es a gain of 17 per cent. over 
the same month in 1913. 

“The far-western group discloses an 
accretion of 16.2 per cent. as compared with 
November of last year, and contrast with 
that month in 1913 reveals a rise of 7 
per cent. 

‘For eleven months of this year the 
grand total for all cities is $165,936,226, 917, 
a rise of 17.2 per cent. over the like time in 
1914, of 8 per cent. over the corresponding 
time in 1913, and of 6.1 per cent. over the 
best previous total, that for the eleven 
months of 1912. New York City’s con- 
tribution to the foregoing sum, $97 ,873,- 
252,317, reveals a rise of 27.9 per cent. over 
the eleven months of 1914, of 13 per cent. 
over that time in 1913, and of 6.4 per cent. 
over the corresponding period in 1912. 
Outside of New York the showing for 
eleven months ending November 30, 
$68,062,974,600, represents a gain of 4.6 
per cent. over the like time last year and of 
1.7 per cent. over the record period of 1913. 
For the eleven months’ period, one group, 
the southern, displays a loss of one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. from 1914, and the far- 
western group reports a small gain of two- 
tenths of 1 per cent. The middle group 
indicates an increase of 24.8 per cent., 
while the southwestern reflects an ad- 
vance of 12.9 per cent., and the western 
contributes a gain of 8.5 per cent. The 
New England and northwestern divisions 
report increments of 7.2 per cent. and 2 
per cent., respectively. The following 
gives a ten-year comparison of the figures 
for eleven months: 
ae $165,936,226,917 1910; 3...2: $148,181,000,000 


cn 141,499,000,000 1909...... 148,352,000,000 
ee 153,537,900,000 1908...... 116,845,000,000 
oe Pe 157,307,000,000 Pe 134,724 ,000,000 
ee 144,178,009,000 1906...... 144,631,000,000 


ELECTRIFICATION ON A TRANSCON- 
TINENTAL ROAD 


Figures continue to come to hand as to 
the progress which the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad is making in the elec- 
trification of its Far Western roadway on 
mountain grades. Operations already show 
a surprizing decrease in the cost of hauling 
trains over the Rockies. An electric loco- 
motive, it is found, will haul 30 per cent. 
more in train-load than steam will haul, 
and will do it at 40 per cent. less cost, the 
time made being 16 milesanhour. Twoof 
these engines will do the work of three steam 
ones. That the St. Paul road was fully 
justified in making the large expenditure 
involved in this work has already been 
demonstrated. Following are other in- 
teresting items given by The Wall Streel 
Journal: 


‘The use of the electricity presents some 
new and interesting features. The trains 
are actually braked on the down grades by 
shutting the current off; and, still more 
remarkable, the railroad returns to the 
plants from which it rents the power the 
surplus electricity it does not use. Getting 
electricity on approval is certainly a neW 
departure. 
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Mont., and Avery, Idaho, is electrifying 
440 miles of its track, on the Rocky Moun- 
tain section, exclusive of the Caseade range. 
The whole problem has been under arduous 
study for five years, and is now approach- 
ing completion. One section of 110 miles 
will be in operation before the first of the 
year, and approximately two-fifths of the 
total distance some time in April. 

“To say that an electric locomotive will 
haul, over a mountain grade, 30 per cent. 
more train-load, at a cost yet to be deter- 
mined, but approximately 40 per cent. less 
than a steam-locomotive, and that it is 
guaranteed to perform this [unprecedented 
feat at sixteen miles an hour, as against 
nine miles for heavy freight-trains under 
steam. often with two locomotives to pull 
and one to push, means that the single- 
track road inereases its facilities to a 
double-track standard in the matter of 
speed, weight, and length of train, to say 
nothing of enormous savings in cost of 
operation. 

‘‘When three steam-locomotives are used 
to drive a heavy freight-train over the 
Rockies it is necessary to have an engine 
crew of six men. But for two electric 
locomotives used to perform the same 
work (and there is good reason to believe 
that one will do it), only two men are 
necessary, because these locomotives can be 
linked together indefinitely, and the same 
control operates them. Moreover, the en- 
gineer of a steam-locomotive understand- 
ing his air-brake can be taught to drive an 
electric motor in an inconsiderable time. 

“It was the Sc. Paul which first took its 
courage in both hands and led the way in 
this great improvement. It is true that 
the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific has been 
running for three years, on a practically 
level grade, a 28-mile electric road, hauling 
heavy trains with an astounding saving in 
shop-labor, cleaning, minor engine-house 
repairs, and fuel, but it was the St. Paul 
which first attempted to apply, with the 
aid of ample electricity created by water- 
power, this principle to heavy grades over 
so extended a mileage. 

“As to the advantages of running under 
electricity, there can be no question. 
Everybody knows how small a proportion 
of power is derived from coal in the loco- 
motive. Probably 14 per cent. would be a 
liberal estimate. Not only is the loco- 
motive of the heavy Mallet type burning 
1,000 pounds of coal an hour, but the 
locomotive waiting in the sheds, with 
steam up, is burning 300 pounds an hour. 
At the end of its run, or a trifle over 100 
miles, the engine has to be overhauled with 
all the hostler attentions, and it is not 
available for immediate service. With the 
merest inspection, at points two hundred 
or more miles apart, the electric locomotive 
now installed on the St. Paul ean run one 
fhousand miles, and it does not have to 
be taken to pieces if any defects develop; 
its parts are standardized, and the enor- 
mous difference in operating costs will be 
apparent to anybody who has watched the 
stripping of a steam-locomotive in the shops 
in order to make some relatively minor 
repair. 

_ “No wonder the St. Paul, after examin- 
ing every phase of the subject, feels justified 
in spending somewhere between twelve 
and fifteen million dollars in this electri- 
fication. It is a safe guess that the exten- 
sion from Avery, the western end, over 
the Cascade Mountains, the northern ex- 
tension of the Coast Range, to Seattle, will 
be made on the completion of the present 
miles on January 1, 1917. All the 
needed power is available from Seattle. 

“It is fair to surmise that from the com- 
mencement of the eastern rise in Montana 
down to the Pacific Coast at Seattle, a few 
short years will see that great and most 
extensive portion of the St. Paul road en- 
tirely electrified. Such a conversion es- 
tablished between these points may vlti- 
mately mean the production of electricity 
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34 Years Withouta Dollar 
Loss to Any Investor 


2 This, the record of this House. should be an ample basis for the 
It is the best evidence of the es- 
sential soundness of the investments we offer, and of our 
fixed policy of careful protection of our clients’ interests. 


War-time conditions have given a new and added signif- 


he securities we offer have stood 
the severe tests of 1914-15 as they withstood those of 


Safe 6% January Investments 


For your January funds we offer an especially attractive 
list of First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in denominations 
of $1,000, $500 and $1 00, yielding 6%. Each bond issue 1s 
i 1 ayments, and is a direct frst 
newly-improved, income-~earn= 
ing, well located real estate in Chicago and other prosperous 
cities. We have purchased these bonds with our own funds 
after careful investigation, and recommend them as thoroughly 


in annual serial i 


Write today for the Straus Investors Magazine and for 


Booklet No. A-645 
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First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Devereaux Mortgage Co. “EPS 








For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
metliods. «First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No, 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 








Business Getting Better? 


Babson’s reports are an- 
swering this question right 
along for about 4000 clients. 
The answer is based on ex- 


haustive investigation and 
scientific analysis of con- 
ditions everywhere. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 


on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars sent free. Write 

to Department G-4-9 of the 
Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Coayptgstion of its Character 














DANFORTH 
Farm Mortgages 
THE INVESTOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


Generally the investor doesn’t know just 
what to invest in. All sorts of opportu- 
nities present themselves. We_ believe 
that the one real opportunity is a first 
mortgage on producing land —the old- 
fashioned form of investment —and if it is 
selected skillfully by men who know the 
land and people, it assures both security 
and income. 


It has been our business for more than fifty- 
seven years to lend money on producing 
farms and to sell to investors the owners’ 
first mortgages. These mortgages make 
investments of real worth. Especially are 
they adapted to individual investors who 
want to get away from the “ market,” and 
at the same time have the advantage of a 
form of investment which large Insurance 
Companies, Trust Companies and Savings 
Banks recognize as safe, sound and pro- 
ducing good income. 


We invite correspondence with individuals and 
shall be glad to submit lists‘of investments to suit 
their requirements. Ask for List No. 50. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Founded A. D. 1858 
WASHINGTON : : ILLINOIS 
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t Com] 
[¢ SHOULD be assuring to know that the rims on your car are made but: 


by an organization which has been called upon to make test- material for the most Com: 
severe service known—the anchoring of Government Lightships—and that Stanweld Rims are Nl 063 h 
made by the same men and methods. Rims are made by the electric welding process. The strength of the rim Railr 


and the safety of the car-owner depend upon the manufacturer’s knowledge of that process. perioc 


As pioneers in the development e 
of the process of electric welding Standard Equipment On 
we have achieved success far beyond Beles Ohio 


the dreams of the original inventors. . 
& Cunningham Overland 


Oe eS a nat rain Ne 


And, today, the name ‘‘Stanweld’’ 
on arim, piece of tubing, or other 


steel product stands as a Signal of 


Safety. 

The satisfaction obtained from your 
purchase will be greatly enhanced if you 
are sure of the qué ality of material of 
which the article is made. Make sure, 
therefore, that your car is equipped with 
Stanweld Rims. 


Anchor-Chain Links 


for Lightships 


Welded for Government Test by the 
Stanweld Process of Electric Welding 
Outside Diameter of Links.......... 12° 
Thickness of Links <3 
Elastic Limit after Welding 

Ultimate Strength after W. elding um 3 650 ibs. 


THE STANDARD WELDING COMPANY 


Pioneers in the Art of Electric Welding—World’s Largest Producers of Rims 
for Motor-Driven Vehicles, and Frame-Parts for Motorcycles and Bicycles. 


Main Office and Factory 


Edgewater Park, CLEVELAND 
SALES NEW YORK CHICAGO 


INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 


OFFICES IN: U.S. Express Building Peoples Gas Building © Merchants Bank Building Ford Building 


Dodge Bros. 
Dorris 
Empire 
Enger 
FIAT 
Gramm 
Jeffery 
King 
Kissel Kar 
Lozier 
Maxwell 
Metz 


Pathfinder 
Peerless 
Pilot 

Pratt 


Richmond 
Saxon 
Simplex 
Stanley 
Westcott 
Woods 


Rauch & Lang Moon 


Stearns (Light Four) 


Mitchell 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
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for locomotives by coal, and this is a new 
departure, being by no means so simple 
as electrification through cheap water- 
wer. As one of the officials of the St. 
Paul truly says, it ‘seems economically 
better to have one boiler and one engine, 
in producing power, than to have _two 
hundred boilers and two hundred engines, 
or in other words, it is better to have the 
economical use of the fuel in the power- 
house, perhaps saving 40 per cent. of its 
value, as against the present uneconomical 
waste on locomotives by firemen, some 
good, some bad, and most indifferent.” 


LARGE EARNINGS FOR TWO GREAT 
TRUNK LINES 


Statements by the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central roads for October, and 
for the ten months ending on October 31, 
show notably large earnings. They point 
to a year’s earnings for the New York 
Central of at least 10 per cent. on the 
stock, and for the Pennsylvania of more 
than 9 per cent. Since October 1 ‘“‘an 
extraordinary rush of traffic’ set in on 
both lines. A writer in The Wall Street 
Journal says: 


“Especially was the statement of the New 
York Central surprizing. These official 
figures show, for the Central itself, a balance 
after charges for ten months of $19,729,- 
360, or 7.90 per cent. on $249,590,000 
stock. This is equivalent to an annual 
rate of 9.48 per cent. Boston & Albany, 
which is reported separately in the monthly 
statements, is financially an integral part 
of the Central, being leased to it at a fixt 
rental. In the ten months the Boston & 
Albany earned a surplus after charges and 
the 8 per cent. guaranteed upon its stock 
of $482,747. Combining this with the 
Central’s surplus, the latter becomes 
$20,212,167, or 8.08 per cent. earned on 
Central’s outstanding stock in the ten 
months. This is equivalent to an annual 
rate of 9.66 per cent. 

“Pennsylvania Railroad’s surplus for 
the ten months of $31,035,766 means 6.20 
per cent. on $500,000,000 stock, or at the 
rate of 7.44 per cent. a year. But the real 
earnings of the Pennsylvania stock are 
considerably more than this, inasmuch as 
the parent company owns every share of 
the $80,000,000 stock of the Pennsylvania 
Company. This subsidiary has so far paid 
but 2 per cent. dividends. This means 
that only $1,600,000 of the Pennsylvania 
Company’s ten months’ surplus of $5,318,- 
063 has been included in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s income as reported for that 
period. Taken together, the two com- 
panies earned a surplus applicable to 
dividends on the parent company’s stock 
of $34,753,829, or 6.95 per cent. This 
again is equivalent to an annual rate of 
8.34 per cent. 

“It is to be remembered, further, that 
these roads ordinarily carry a heavy traffic 
in the last few months of the year and that 
this year especially the earnings have shown 
a cumulative improvement throughout the 
second half of the year almost unprece- 
dented in their history. Both systems are 
now, at the opening of December, strug- 
gling to keep even with the traffic-demand 
upon them. It follows that for November 
and December their earnings will show 
gains approximating those of October. 

._ In other words, the New York Central 
is practically assured of earning upward of 

per cent for its stock for the entire 
calendar year 1915, and the Pennsylvania 
of earning more than 9 per cent. Whether 
the New York Central will really earn a 
larger percentage upon its stock this year 
than the Pennsylvania depends somewhat 
upon the final dividend declarations of 
subsidiaries to be made this month. If it 
does, this will be the first year in the past 
twenty that it has done so. 











How Have Your 1909 
From to 


Investments Acted 1915 


The trend of the bond market is important to all 
investors. At the present time it constitutes proof of the 
superiority of certain issues under the pressure of abnor- 
mal conditions. 








The pamphlet which 
we reproduce in facsimile 
shows the RelativeStability 
of Bond Prices—PU BLIC 
UTILITY, MUNICI- 
PAL AND RAILROAD 
—hbased on the price range 
of 18 standard issues. 
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If you would invest your money in securities combin- 
ing Safety, Greater Stability and Larger Yield, send for 
pamphlet D-33, showing the trend of the bond market. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
49 Wall St. 1421 Chestnut St. La Salle and Adams Sts. 
BOSTON BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 
Halsey & Co., Inc. Munsey Bldg. 424 California St. 


London, Halsey & Co., Ltd. St. Louis, Security Bldg. Geneva, Switzerland— 
Dealers in Government, Municipal, Rai’road and Public Utility Bonds 























INVESTMENTS THAT 
ARE SAFE 


Reliable First Farm Mortgages pro- 
tect yourmoney. They never shrink 
from disturbed financial conditions. 


ur 

6% FARM MORTGAGES 
secured by rich Agricultural Lands, are 
safe and sure. We have been ‘Right on 
the Ground’”’ since 1883, enabling us to 
select only the choicest investments. 
Write for Booklet “‘A’’ and 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Bank Building. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

























list of current offerings. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Est. 1883. Grand Forks, N.D. 
Capital and Sarplus,$400,000 





















Get 6 to 7 Percent— 
Not 3 or 4 


You can sately get 





For Careful Investors 
% Safe—MUNICIPAL BONDS-—Secure 


We recommend and offer for sale to conserva- 
tive investors a limited number of High Grade 


6 to7 percent on your 5% interest bearing Municipal Bonds secured 
by American municipalities. Denominations 


investments as well as $500 and $1,000. Send forlist. References: Continental 
4 t O & Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago; Nat. City Bank, N. Y. 

3 to 4 percent. ur HOME BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

68 page book ‘‘Invest-_ 


Investment Specialists—Resources over $2,000,000 
Milwaukee and Ashland Aves., Chicago, Ills. 
ing Under Expert Di- 
rection” tells how. It 
won’t cost you any- 
thing to have us send 
it to you, and it may 
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EFFECTIVE 
SAVING 











be worth many hun- 
dreds of dollars to you 
in future years. Free 
on request—also our 
descriptive list of cur- 
rent Offerings. 


The Geiger-Jones 
Company 
Investment Bankers 


506 Market Avenue, North 
Canton, Ohio 











The man of moderate means 
can become the owner of high- 
grade, dividend-paying securi- 
ties by purchasing them on the 


PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 


A small first payment secures 
such a purchase. 

Our booklet No. 33 explains 
this plan fully. 


Harris, WINTHROP & C9 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
The Rookery 15 Wall Street 


4 Chicago New York 
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Security — 
Yield— 
Marketability — 


These three factors should receive 
your greatest consideration in choos- 
ing an investment. We are offering 
many issues which combine all three 


of these essential elements. 


Our thorough methods of inves- 


tigation and unceasing efforts to 
safeguard the interests of our clients, 


assure the security of our offerings. 


We are able to obtain the maxi- 
mum yield compatible with security 
because of our connections through- 
out the Country and our large pur- 
chasing power. 


Our financial responsibility and 
large distributing power assure YOU 
a ready market for all bonds bought 
of us. 


Write today to our nearest 
office for Circular L-12. 
This will bring you our 
booklet, ‘‘ The Premier 
Investment,’’ together 
with a list of our offerings. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Municipal 
Bonds 





New York 
Chicago 


St. Louis 
Cincinnati 














INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


Wate fon New ist No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(inc) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 









eR MortcacEs 


O Did you ever reflect on the 

many advantages to be de- 
rived from trading with a Bank- 
ing House of long standing and 
established reputation? We are 
pleased to offer our services to 
Investors, large and small. Write 
today and establish a connection 
with us. 


George M. Forman & Company 
(**"t8is***) 11 So. LaSalle St..,CHICAGO 
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“In that case, however, it would not 
necessarily follow that Pennsylvania stock, 
as an investment, is losing ground rel- 
atively to New York Central stock. The 
result is partly attributable to the large pro- 
portion of its financing that the Pennsyl- 
vania has done with stock during the past 
ten or fifteen years. Roughly, the Penn- 
sylvania has twice as much stock as bonded 
debt outstanding, whereas the New York 
Central has about three times as much 
debt as stock.” 


THE RETURN OF AMERICAN SECURI- 
TIES BY EUROLEAN INVESTORS 


The return of American  securities— 
stocks and bonds—by European investors, 
as a consequence of the war, has thus far 
in large measure been financed by the New 
York banks. The support of these banks 
enabled the country to take them up on a 
great scale. At the same time, these banks 
enabled this country to grant to European 
nations great amounts of credit, these cred- 
its being used to promote exportations of 
our products. From a recent circular is- 
sued by the National City Bank, it appears 
that there was an increase in loans in one 
year by the New York banks of a full bil- 
lion of dollars. The circular adds, however, 
that the present surplus reserves in these 
banks ‘‘would searcely permit of another 
one billion dollars’ increase,”’ since it is ‘‘ not 
desirable that the surplus be exhausted.” 
But while our foreign trade continues to 
run as heavily in our favor as it has done 
for many months, the available credits and 
cash reserves in New York banks will prob- 
ably continue to increase heavily, while 
back of the whole situation will lie the 
Federal Reserve System ‘‘ with its resources 
as yet practically unemployed.” Follow- 
ing are other items set forth in this inter- 
esting circular: 


‘*The deposits of the sixty banks which 
are members of the New York Clearing 
House, thirty of them national banks and 
thirty State institutions, have increased 
in the year by over $1,300,000,000, not to 
speak of the deposits that have been 
transferred from them to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of this city. This is an ex- 
traordinary showing. 

‘*Furthermore, while the loans of all tae 
banks of the national system have been 
increasing in the total sum of about $356,- 
000,000, the loans and investments of the 
Clearing-House banks have been increas- 
ing $953,000,000. Evidently the banks of 
other localities, unable to employ their 
funds elsewhere, have allowed them to 
accumulate in this city. The enormous 
exports which are payable through New 
York have created immense credits here. 

‘*An inerease of about $1,000,000,000 in 
the loans of the banks of New York City 
in one year, and that a year of light com- 
mercial demands, is something to take 
note of. It is more than double the in- 
crease shown by the entire national bank- 
ing system, including the national banks 
of New York, in any year of its history. 
It is also significant that rates are now 
at the lowest point of the year, so that 
there is every encouragement for the ex- 
pansion to go on. The stock of money in 
the country is increasing rapidly by the 
importation and production of gold, and 
the gain practically all finds its way here. 
The net importations of gold since Janu- 
ary 1, 1915, have been about $360,000,000. 
The expansion of loans is due in the main 
to the foreign borrowing, the large pur- 
chases of American securities, principally 
bonds, from foreign holders and the ex- 
pansion of stock-exchange business. The 
new loans are undoubtedly good in the 
sense that they are based upon sound col- 
lateral at a safe valuation, for the general 





list of standard stocks and bonds is stil] 
at a very moderate price-level, income eon- 
sidered. This class of loans, however, js 
not self-liquidating, and it is agreed that 
they are not the best kind of an invest. 
ment for temporary deposits. To what 
extent the vresent volume of deposits jn 
New York is temporary remains to be seen: 
there are signs that, despite the decen. 
tralizing purposes of the Federal Reserve 
Act, New York is about to develop into a 
much greater monetary center than it has 
been in the past. These new deposits of 
New York City consist largely of new 
capital which the country has not had be. 
fore, and, as the whole country is making 
capital rapidly, the deposits of New York 
will be permanently larger. This will 
certainly be the case if we are to have a 
larger part in international finance and 
trade.” 


Referring to the opportunities the war 
has furnished for this country to become 
more of a world-power, the circular says: 


“The war has stopt the flow of capi- 
tal from Great Britain and Europe, and 
South America has felt the deprivation 
severely. At the recent Pan-American 
Conference the burden of every discussion 
was the problem of how to raise the capital 
necessary to enable these countries to con- 
tinue their development. They do not want 
new capital in the form of money; they 
want it in the form of machinery, equip- 
ment, warehouses, facilities, and goods of 
various kinds which they do not produce, 
but which we can supply. 

“China, with a vast population of indus- 
trious people, is inviting us to name the 
terms upon which we shall supply them with 
the modern equipment by which they may 
increase their production and lift them- 
selves to a more comfortable level of exis- 
tence. Russia, with its great undeveloped 
resources, is in the same position. 

‘The United States is in a position to play 
a large part in this world-development if 
its resources are properly organized for the 
task. Weare buying back our own securi- 
ties from foreign holders as fast as they are 
offered, and we can do more than that with 
our savings. Wealth is accumulating so 
rapidly that a portion of it can be spared 
for investment abroad. Internal develop- 
ment will go on and even be promoted and 
placed upon a surer basis by foreign invest- 
ments which create profitable trade, open 
up new supplies of raw materials, and 
broaden the footing under our industries.” 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout. the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you ean take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 

Funk & Waanatis ComPANy, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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WESTINGHOUSE WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTR ELECTRIC 


WESTINGHOUSE” 
AUTOMOBILE EQUIPMENT 


STARTING -LIGHTING-/GNITION 











r 4 
T the Automobile Shows now being held in every part eb 4 
of the country you will find some of the Fifty-six 7. 
makes of Cars and Trucks fitted with Westinghouse ee 
Equipment. These are the cars—conceded everywhere to aes 
be the leaders in their respective price ranges. : 
*Allen *Dart tHupmobile tMitchell *Seagrave | 
tAmerican La France *Davis *Imperial tMoreland {Singer : 
*Anderaon {Dorris tKelly.Springfeld tNational *Standard 4 
tApperson tDort 1Kissel Car *Nelson-Le Moon tStearns 
*Austin *Duplex Power *Kline Kar *Pathfinder *Sterling (Motor | 
*Biddle tEnger tLauth-Juergens *Pierce-Arrow Boats) 
*Case “Federal *Lenox *Pilot Stewart ey 
tChalmers tF.1.A.T. tLexington-Howard tPullman tTouraine ‘| 
*Crawford *Glide tLocomobile *Republic *United States a 

= Se *Cunningham tGramm-Bernstein *Marion tRichard Carriage 

: F8 *Daniels *Gramm M. T. *McFarlan *Riddle *Wichita 

<P *Halladay *Michigan Hearse *Russell | 
ed is *Starting, Lighting and Ignition. tLighting and Ignition. tStarting and Lighting. | 
ie In each of these Fifty-six cars the Westinghouse System is designed i 


specifically for that car, adapted to its type of engine, speed, number of re. 
cylinders, weight, balance, kind of service, and method of handling. .o 

The foremost automobile builders today have found that the surest Bh os 
way to efficiency and rugged reliability in this most important part of BH 































the car is to turn the problem over to Westinghouse Electric—the lead- ae | 

ing electrical engineers and manufacturers for more than fifty years. BS 

=} You will find Westinghouse Service Stations at the most important BO oh 

Pe 8 F2 touring centers of the United States—at the service of every owner of Hao 
PAE s a car equipped with Westinghouse Electric Systems. SE i 
Special equipment for Ford Cars. : 

Write for folder No. 4311 | 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Aut bile Equi t Department, Shadyside Works 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Editors, Lawyers, Scholars, Writers, 
Clergymen, Teachers, Travelers, Stu- 
dents—All who have any interest 
whatever in Foreign Languages 
need these authoritative 


French-English 


German-English 


Latin-English 
DICTIONARIES 


They will show you how to find the equivalent 
in English of French, German and Latin words. 


And vice versa, how to find the French, Ger- 
man or Latin equivalent of English words. 

How to spell, pronounce, syllabicate, etc. 

How to conjugate the foreign verbs. 


How to translate American coins, weights and 
measures into their German equivalents, etc., and 
vice versa. 


They contain lists of proper names, geograph- 
ical names, and various other valuable data. 











Cassell’s New German Dictionary 
German-English and English-German 


Compiled f rom the best authorities in both lan- 
guages. Revised and considerably enlarged by Karl 
Breul, M.A., Litt.D. ,Ph.D., Cambridge University 
Readerin Germanic. 

By the issue of this new edition, this dictionary 
becomes the cheapest as well as the best popular 
German-English and English-German dictionary in 
the world. Among the new words and phrases in- 
cluded will be found many thousands of idioms, 
well-known proverbs and familiar quotations, be- 
sides colloquialisms and German slang terms which 
often prove puzzling to English students. 


‘‘T think that Dr. Breul, who has been solong en- 
gagedin the preparation of this work, has succeeded 


to be recommended so much more, as the print is 
perfect and the price moderate."—-Prof. Miinch, 
Berlin University. 


Octavo, Cloth, 1,360 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 
With double. patent thumb-notch index, 50c. extra. 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, lndexed. $5 postpaid, 


> . . . 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary 
Latin-English and English-Latin 

216th Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Cor- 
rected by J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., formerly scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford;and Joseph F. Charles, 
rae _ assistant master at the City of London 

ool, 

It is above all intended to bea dictionary of class- 
ical Latin,.and thus, in this- new edition,a large 
number of archaic, or post-Augustan, words have 
been omitted, while nearly all of the important ar- 
ticles have been entirely rewritten. chiefly witha 
view of introducing a greater number of quotations 
to illustrate construction and usage. The historical 
and geographical notices have been largely increased 
in number. In addition to the regular vocabulary 
features the book contains 4 table of the Roman 
Calendar, and a Geographical Glossary of the Eng- 
lish names.of important places with classical or later 
Latin equivalents. 

Octavo, Cloth, 928 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
With double, patent thumb-notch index, 50c. extra. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary 


French-English and English-French 

Edited by James Boielle, B.A. Newly revised by 
de V. Payen-Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in the Unversity of London. Containing in addi- 
tion to the regular French-English and English- 
French vocabulary,a special article on French Pro- 
nunciation ;.alist of French Nouns of Double Gen- 
der; a table of Irregular and Defective Verbs, and 
their Conjugations; a special Vocabulary of Proper 
Names; separate Vocabulary of Geographical 
Names, etc. 

‘The best French and English Dictionary of an 
ordinary size in existence."'"—Crilical Review, Paris. 
Octavo, Cloth, 1,230 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 
With double, patent thumb-notch index, 50c. extra. 
Bound in Full Flexible Leather, Indexed. $5 postpaid. 








FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





in giving the public an excellent book. It deserves’ 











WINTER TRAVEL NORTHWARD 


Some winter travelers there are who 
spurn the idea of seeking a warmer climate 
when snow, ice, and sleet fasten their grip 
on the Northern States. For them the 
greatest delight is to seek a still colder 
clime, where plentiful snow and:-boundless 
ice give opportunity for sport both ex- 
hilarating and health-bestowing. Fortu- 
nately for the devotees of this strenuous 
midwinter variety of sports there are 
plenty of opportunities in both the United 
States and Canada. The latter country 
has long been famous for its midwinter 
earnivals of skiing, snowshoeing, skating, 
ice-racing, tobogganing, and the like, and 
the ice-palaces--of Montreal, Quebec, ete., 
have gained a far-reaching reputation. 
In our own White Mountains the same 
sports are enjoyed in midwinter, but for 
the New Yorker and resident of other 
Eastern States the Adirondacks, easily 
reached by New York Central and Dela- 
ware & Hudson lines, offer the most con- 
venient field. Here is opportunity for 
every sort of winter sport imaginable, from 
old-fashioned sledding to scientific ice- 
hockey and fancy-dress carnivals. The 
spirit of the region has found expression 
in the Lake Placid Club, for membership 
in which full sympathy with the outdoor 
life in both summer and winter is necessary. 

He who has not seen Niagara in its 
winter robe has missed one of the strik- 
ingly beautiful sights of the world. No 
words can describe the sublime effect of the 
huge masses of frozen spray piled up at 
the foot of the cataract, nor the silvery, 
gossamer appearance of the trees and 
shrubs with their sparkling garments of 
transformed mist. Over all an envelop- 
ing mantle of silver snow completes a 
picture more wonderful than the gifted 
artist could paint. A great flow of ice 
comes to the falls from Lake Erie and, 
plunging over, is jammed into a solid mass 
below. The famous ice-bridge is thus 
formed from shore to shore. 

Among the health resorts of the North- 
ern States that remain open the year 
around mention may be made of the 
Watkins Glen Springs, N. Y. The crisp, 
dry cold of the region makes winter a real 
delight and the health-giving mineral 
waters of the springs send one back to 
work with renewed vitality and ambition. 

Saratoga Springs, New York, has an 
established reputation of having had a 
brilliant and famous past; a scarcely less 
brilliant and famous present; also of 
always being exceptionally healthful. The 
scientific analyses of its many and varied 
waters show them to possess properties 
exceedingly helpful and efficacious for 
seores of human ills. The State Com- 
mission now have in operation the famous 
Kayaderosseras Bath, hitherto found in 
European spas only. 

Poland Spring, out of which perpetually 
boils up from a great depth, at the rate of 
eight gallons a minute, the Poland water, 
is in the town of South Poland, Maine, 
twenty-six miles north of Maine’s greatest 
city, Portland. The salutary effects of the 
waters of this famous Spring are attracting 
a large and growing stream of desirable 
visitors in quest of health and pleasure. 

If the fields of European travel are still 
missed it must be by those blind to the 
opportunities at our very doors. Unless 
one’s life is long and one’s ability to travel 
unbounded, the travel resources of America 
and her neighbors are inexhaustible, 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 





IN THE BALKANS 


December 9.—The Allied troops withdrawn 
from Krivolak are falling back so far in 
good order, according to their own 
statement, in which the outcome of a 
two-days’ battle with the Bulgars is de- 
scribed. At present the French hold 
the line west of the Vardar, from Ghey- 
geli to Demir-Kapu, thence across the 
river and east to the Bulgarian border 
and south to Valandovo. From here 
south to Doiran the eastern front is 
supported by the British, who thus hold 
the approach to Strumitsa. Slight sue- 
cesses of the Bulgars on the east front 
are admitted. A responsible dispatch 
from Saloniki gives assurance of the 
permanence of the Allied expeditionary 
movement, which is establishing itself 
for the winter in the Greek seaport. 


December 10.—After destroying the bridge 
across the Vardar, the Allies have ap- 
parently retreated from Demir-Kapu in 
good order along both banks of the 
river. Tho forced out of Gradec, some 
fifteen miles below, the French troops 
on the east bank succeed in building a 
bridgehead at a point still farther south. 
East of Valandovo the Bulgars attack 
the British line furiously, forcing it into 
new positions where it is reenforced by 
a segment of the French line. 

Russian activities along the Roumanian 
border are declared to be in full swing, 
particularly about the Danube port of 
Reni, where troops are concentrating. 
Here‘and at Kilia in the delta munition- 
depots are being hastily erected. 


December 11.—Rome receives word from 
Albania that the people there are at the 
point of starvation, unable to resist the 
rigors of winter. 

A withdrawal by the British from Lake 
Doiran is made possible only by the 
gallant defense of three regimients of 
Irish troops, acting as rear-guard. 


December 12.—The retreating Allies pass 
into Greece, leaving the border cities of 
Ghevgeli and Doiran in Bulgar hands. 
The German official report claims that 
“practically two British divisions were 
annihilated.’”” The Bulgarian War Of- 
fice issues a report of the successful ex- 
pulsion of the Allies, declaring it a ten- 
days’ operation in which the Bulgars 
were faced by 97,000 French and 75,000 
British, 600 field guns, 130 mountain 
guns, and 80 heavy howitzers. 


December 13.—Montenegro reports the re- 
pulse of several violent attacks along 
the sanjak front. 

TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 

December 8.—Turkey now admits that the 
British Mesopotamian forces are hold- 
ing their position at Kut-el-Amara most 
stubbornly, but declares that a Turkish 
movement toward Sua-ik-Saad threat- 
ens their ultimate retreat. 


December 9.—A dispatch from Aden states 
that between that city and Mahadi, 
southern Arabia, engagements result in 
Turkish successes, and declares the 
Turks marching on Aden and the forti- 
fications of the Suez Canal. 

December 10.—In the Caucasus, Russia 
claims the advantage over Turkey, 
the coastal region of the Black Sea, 
southwest of Khopa, where an at- 
tempted Turkish advance is check 
with heavy loss. 

December 11.—At Kut-el-Amara the Brit- 
ish successfully repluse several fierce at- 
tacks without much loss. Reenforee 
ments are being rushed to their aid. 
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Prove the Cadillac to yourself; then ask— 


—— ee ee ee ee ce eee eee | ee 5 en eee) ee 5 ee 





“Where is there another such Motor Car?” 
























































ISMISS from your mind, for the 

moment, the new charms which the 

Cadillac eight-cylinder engine has con- 
tributed to motoring. 


Dismiss from your mind its wonderful 
smoothness—its swift acceleration— its 
remarkable flexibility—its marvelous ac- 
tivity —its unusual hill climbing powers— 
its incomparable roadability—its superb 
luxury. 

When you have dismissed these, tnen 
direct your thoughts in other channels— 
toward other factors which may make or 
unmake your physical comfort and your 
mental ease. 

First, simply sit in the Cadillac. 

Observe the depth of upholstery—how 
you recline in the seats as you do in your 
favorite arm chair at home. Your posi- 
tion is one of rest and repose. 

Then ride in the Cadillac—and ride in 
other cars which aspire to share its prestige. 
But be not content with merely riding. 

Sit behind the wheel and drive the 
Cadillac yourself. 

Then drive other cars. 

Then drive the Cadillac again. 

Do not confine your comparisons to short 
drives over smooth roads. 

Take the bad roads—the worse the better. 
Drive through sand and mud, hard roads 
and soft roads, up hill and down dale. 
Observe, first, how much more softly the 
Cadillac clutch engages and how much 
more smoothly the car glides into motion. 
Observe how much more easily you re- 
lease the clutch, how much more easily 
you shift into ‘‘second’’— then into 
ce high.” 

Depress the accelerator and observe how 
much more quickly the Cadillac responds 
—no hesitation, no “loginess,’” but an 
instantaneous “ get-away.” 


Styles and Prices 


You come to a bad stretch of road, with 
irregular, weaving wheel tracks. Observe 
how much more easily the Cadillac is con- 
trolled—how it holds the road. 


Observe how much more easily you turn 
the corners. No abnormal strength re- 
quired to guide the car—just a gentle 
influencing of the steering wheel. 


And then, the brakes. Observe how 
much more easily those of the Cadillac are 
applied. No straining of the muscles, no 
delay in the effectiveness—just a gentle 
pressure of your foot and the brakes are 
on’’—lightly or firmly as _ conditions 
demand. 
Remember, that upon the ease and sure- 
ness in handling, the steering and the 
braking, your safety depends— regard- 
less of whether you.drive your own car 
or employ a chauffeur. 


Observe that in the Cadillac, a sense of 
velvet softness characterizes every motion 
of the car and every action in its operation. 


Observe that after a long drive, you have 
no feeling of fatigue, but in its place—one 
of intense exhilaration. 


Now, recall the thoughts we asked you to 
dismiss—the wonderful smoothness—the 
swift acceleration—the remarkable flex- 
ibility—-the marvelous activity—the un- 
usual hill climbing powers—the incom- 
parable roadability—the superb luxury. 
Add to these the things which you have 
demonstrated to yourself—the extreme 


ease of operation and control—the absence 
of fatigue. 


Add to these the Cadillac’s reputation for 
long life, for constant, for enduring and 
for dependable service. 

Then ask yourself :— 


‘““Where is there another such motor 
car?”’ 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger 
Couve, $2800. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. 


Prices include standard equipment, F. ©. S. Detroit. 
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It is stated that the Dardanelles cam- 
paign is held up by blizzards. Winter 
finds the Turks wholly unprepared, and 
the British forees are hindered by se- 
vere floods that even necessitate the 
evacuation of their trenches. 


December 12.—Constantinople describes 
a naval bombardment of Turkish posi- 
tions at Anafarta and an unsuccessful 
attempt by the enemy at Sedd-el-Bahr 
to storm the Turkish trenches. 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


December 9.—West’ of Souain in the 
Champagne region, say dispatches, the 
French have driven the Germans out of 
all but a small portion of their advance 
trenches, and with constant battery-fire 
prevent them from reestablishing them- 
selves. Northeast of Souain progresses 
an artillery-duel. The French bom- 
bardment of Pilken, on the Belgian line, 
results in a counter artillery attack on 
Ypres by the Germans. Elsewhere 
desultory engagements and much min- 
ing continue. 
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December 11.—Artillery-dueling continues 
prevalent along the line, occasionally 
supporting mining operations of con- 
siderable extent. 


December 12.—A bombing party at Neuve 
Chapelle is successful in clearing out a 
German advance trench, but eventu- 
ally retires. An Allied bombardment 
of the German line near Wez-Marquart 
and La Boutellerie is in progress. Cité 
St. Elie is on fire from Allied shells. 
Stormy weather prevails, hindering air- 
scouting. 

December 14.—Artillery - bombardments 
continue below Arras and about Ypres. 
Cold weather has begun. 


GENERAL 


December 1. — British officers’ casualty lists 
to November 29 give a total of casual- 
ties for the war as 6,527 killed, 12,866 
wounded, and 1,733 missing. There is 
a pronounced falling off in the casualties 
of the last three weeks to date. 





December 9.—Berlin publishes stories of a 


1915 


serious and wide-spread revolt ge 
Italian rule in Tripoli, in which, 
Kasasyrt, the Italians are ah 
routed with losses of 6,000 of their 
number. 


December 10.—The positions along the 
whole line in Russia remain unchanged. 
It is rumored that Lemberg, Galicia, is 
evacuated by the Austro - Hungarian 
forces on account of an outbreak 
of scurvy that has assumed alarming 
proportions. 

An Austrian seaplane squadron bom- 
bards Ancona, on the Adriatic coast of 
Italy, with considerable effect, asserts 
Vienna. 


December 11.—At the conclusion of the 
period set by the Earl of Derby for 


voluntary British enlistments it is 
estimated that 80 per cent. of the 
available men are enrolled. 
Amsterdam declares that the Berlin 


Post, leading conservative newspaper, 
has been suspended for publishing an 
article hostile to any form of peace that 
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FOR WINTER TOURS 
~ SUMMER CLIMES 


CONSULT 
“Cuba—A. Winter Paradise 
A beautifully illustrated 64-page booklet 
sent on receipt of 3c in postage stamps. 
UNITED RAILWAYS OF HAVANA, 

























THE BUREAU 
of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Tropical lands of beauty, romance and 
opportunity invite you 
THE WEST INDIES 
Wweune | CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Sailings in Jan., Feb. and March. Send for Ilus- 
trated Announcement of plans for 1916, including 
SPRING TOURS TO THE ORIENT 
Address 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 





West Indies Cruises 


Send for Itinerary 
COLLVER & MILLER, CLEVELAND 











WEST INDIES—FLORIDA 


A delightful tour leaves in February. Much 
automobile travel. Unique, luxurious hotels, 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
149 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Feb. 5.—Sail from New York for 

complete tour, under direction of 

noted linguist, traveler and author. 
For particulars, address: 


WALTER H. WOODS CO., Journal Building, Boston, Mass. 

















Porto Rico Cruise 


It's the finest holiday trip nie yee can imagin 


The 
voya 2 around tro) 
he Island of eee” 
16 Days .50 -_ 
All Expenses $94 


To and around the Island of Porto ‘Fes 
at — a and returning to 
—_ New Yor. 


Large 10, 000 ton American- 

d fortrop- 

pelt service. — decks, a state- 
rooms, some with private bath. Steamer 
your hotel for entire voyage. Sine every 


orto Rico; in oe 





Saturday, under the ican 
Write for interesting booklet. | 
Cruising Department 
PORTO RICO LINE 
General Office, 11 Broadway, New York 


Ov any railroad ticket office 
or authorized tourist agency. 


New York 





To West Indies, Panama } 
and Central America 


Luxurious 24-day Cruises, including all 
the chief ports of the Caribbean without 
change of steamer. 


Only Cruises 
Including both Cuba 


Splendid, specially chartered steamships, 
under the American flag. 


Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and Mar. 11 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Semi-private, 
Feb. 5 and 26. 


JAPAN and CHINA 


Small parties, ee the Philippines, 
Feb. 5, Mar. 4 and 2 


CALIFORNIA 
Remarkable Tours Every Week 
| Send for booklet desired 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 
Phila. 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAINS | 





‘ade: Stock of Typewriters in America. | 
| All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- | 
| tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half manufac- 
| turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price ; free trial. Installment 
poyments if d ired. Write for ir ploqes 125. 
TYPEWR RITER EMPORIU (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., tell Illinois. 


This Winter 


and Jamaica 





MANUFACTURING AGENTS 


| We can sell your products in Eastern States. 
| We have established offices, sales and adver- 
tising force (present sales $200,000 annually) 
and want another live, high-grade line. 

Box F. H., care of Literary Digest. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





luxurious tours, Jan. 25, 








Ideas Wanted—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me; three books with 
list of hundred inventions wanted sent free; 
i help you market your invention; advice free. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Bldg. , Washington, De. 





INVENTIONS—Patenting and Promoting. 
A book containing practical “advice and direc- 


Chicago tions for inventors and manufacturers. Book, 


San Francisco 








suggestions and advice free. Lancaster and 











TOUR THE TROPICS 





SOUTH RI 
Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2 
Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990. 


Allwine, 211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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oy Send for Booklet. _17 Temple Pl., Boston J | |. OUR, OUEEN — fe | egg aa | 
ee THE PILGRIM TOURS |) Xfvays Ready. Ail Sizes Pree Teal, | 
pMERICA, | RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Sooklet | 





TICKETS TOURS 


Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 








339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 





“press & 


SOUTH Personally conducted tours 
AMERICA to the Continent of Peace 
and of Opportunity. Sailing in February. 
WEST Personally conducted tours to 
INDIES Foreign nds near at home. 
Cruises of 20 to 60 days under the Amer- 














WRITE FOR information about these 

tours or any travel routes at any Ameri- 

can Express principal ticket office. 

65 B’dway. N. Y., Ohicago. Boston, San Francisco | 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY — 











Winter Trips 
HAVAN 


hotels; good golf courses. 


BAHAMAS °'25 3410 


ican ae Sailings in January, February ing, sea bathing. 
and March. 
ASK OR _ Special booklets and full | | MEXICO 


Write for booklets giving complete information. 


WARD LINE 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL 8. 8. CO. | 
General Offices, Pier 14, E. R., New York 





KENNELS | 
FORTIFY YOUR HOME AND PROTECT YOUR agen} 


When your loved ones are alone and you are | 
far away, is your mind at ease when you know | 
of the dangers that lurk around them? Buy 
a German Police Dog who will watch them | 
| every moment of your absence and protect | 
them with his life. The German Police Dog is 
almost human in intelligence, kind and gentle 
to those at home but a bulwark to evil-doers. 
My dogs are now doing police, duty for many 
of our aristocratic families, protecting their 
| homes nightly. Trained specimens and pup- 
pies for sale. SABO KENNELS, ers, 
Importers and Trainers of German Shepherds 
' for Police Service, Box A, Lynbrook, L. I. | 





Fascinating in its bou- 
levard life. Excellent 


including Progreso, Vera 
Cruz and Tampico. 








REAL ESTATE 





SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA—An empire of 
fertile lands and opportunities. The Seaboard 

ir Line Railway traverses six of the richest 
Southern States from the green fields of Vir- 
ginia to the orange groves and mid-winter 
vegetable gardens on the Gulf Coast of South- 
ern Florida. Choice locations for fruit, truck, 
general farming, stock raising, dairying and 
poultry at low prices and within easy reach 
of large markets. Combination of soil and 
climate with growing seasons from 200 to 348 
days affords a wide range of possibilities. Let 
us direct you to the section best suited to 
your purposes. Our books of facts and photos 
mailed free. Ask: J. A. Pride, General Indus- 
trial Agent, SEABOARD J ‘7 LINE RAIL- 
WAY, Suite D-2, Norfolk 





FARMS IN VIRGINIA $15.00 an acre and 
up. Easy payments. Mild climate—no long 
cold or hot spells. Social Life; Fertile Soil; 
Good Markets; High Prices. On railroad; 
convenient to trains. Write for free .maga- 
zine and other information. F. H. LaBaume, 

Agfl. Agt., Norfolk & Western Ry., Room 
so N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





MONEY-MAKING FARMS through- 
out 15 Eastern States: 1 acre to 1,000 acres. 
$15 per acre up: sev eral with livestock. tools, 
and crops included, to settle estates; big illus- 

rated catalogue free. A. Strout Farm 
eee, Dept. 14, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


COUNTRY HOME; new six room bunga- 

low; two baths; city water; furnace and fire- 

places. Paved _ road; electric cars and light. 
<G. R 

N. C. 


=R, 
R. R. No. 5, Asheville, 


BUY COMMERCIAL 
REAL ESTATE 
in the city with a brilliant future. 


E. Perrin 82°22", New Orleans 





OU can advertise effectively in our 
Classified Columns. 
Circulation 425,000. Rate $1. FA mer line. 


Six average wor, 
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WINTON SIX... 





Two SIZEs 
BH. F. 
Five Passenger . . $2285 
Seven Passenger . $2335 
48 H. P. 


Open body, any style, $3500 


Complete specifications 
upon request. 








An Intimately 
Private Car 


OR those men and women whose taste 

always demands the genuinely good 
things of life, The Winton Company has cre- 
ated two new models —both of marked distinc- 
tion and exceptional charm. 3# The constantly 
increasing patronage of America’s _ best- 
informed buyers has kept us free from any 
temptation either to cut price and quality, or 
to market a risky experiment. 3% These new 
models, consequently, are of a proved superior 
character, assuring owners of freedom from 
worry and chagrin. 3 Coupled with this peace 
of mind, the Winton Six owner commands a 


thoroly masterful car, capable of every per- 


formance, without exception, that critical 


users demand or desire. 3 Also, because our 
patrons require beautiful and distinctive cars, 
we continue to give each purchaser precisely 
those colors that most appeal to his individual 
taste. 3 Hence your Winton Six will be, in 
the fullest sense, a private car, an intimately 
personal possession. 


The Winton Company 


77 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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Eagle Nest Rock— Yellowstone National Park 


SEE 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


NEXT SUMMER 


Plan now to visit Nature’s Greatest 
Wonderland 


Go Northern Pacific 


Through Gardiner Gateway 


The original, scenic and only northern 
entrance. 

Travel the Scenic Highway of the Northern 
Pacific Railway through the picturesque 
and productive Northwest crossing three 
ranges of mountains to Spokane, Rainier 
National Park and North Pacific Coast 
cities. 

Connections at Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
with steamship lines, Shasta Rail Route at 
Portland and Greet Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company for San Francisco 
and Honolulu. 


Send for complete set of travel literature 
and let us assist you in planning your 
1916 vacation. 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
573 Northern Paci‘ic Ry. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SEE AMERICA 





200 kinds Iron Puzzles. 2 sample 
leaders with catalog only 10 cents. 


WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS Co. 
St. Paul Minnesota 








ASK YOUR DEALER 
irre 
THERMOMETER 
BOOK 


OF QUALITY IN 
THERMOMETERS 


A 
- 


laylor /nstrument Companies 
: rem ROCHESTER NY 





should not include German retention 
of all conquered territory. 


Dee mber 14.—-Gorizia is still under bom- 
bardment by the Italian forces. Else- 
where the Isonzo front is reported as 
inactive. 

General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien is 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
British East Africa. 

It is officially announced that England 
holds 45,749 prisoners of war, of whom 
32,274 are civilians, and 13,475 are 
naval end military men. 


December 15.—General Sir Douglas Haig is 
appointed to the post of Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces in France 
and Belgium in place of Sir John French, 
who becomes Comiander-in-Chief of 
the armies in the United Kingdom and 
is created Viscount of the United 
Kingdom in recognition of his services. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


December 9.—A labor organization num- 
bering 2,000,090 members, the largest 
in the country’s history, is formed in 
England for offensive and defensive 
action in matters respecting wages and 
conditions of work. 


December 11.—Yuaz Shi Kai, President of 
the Chinese Republic, accepts the 
throne of China, tendered him by the 
Council of State as “he result of an over- 
whelming vote in fevor of a change of 
government. 


December 13.— Melbourne, Australia, 
eables that drought in Santa Cruz and 
the Solomon Islands kills over 4,000 
natives, causing the depopulation of 
whole villages. 


DOMESTIC 


December 9.—The French cruiser Descartes 
halts the Porto Rico liner Coamo a few 
miles off San Juan and takes off four 
firemen of Teutonic nationality. A 
German chief steward also is taken 
by the same war-ship from the Porto 
Rico liner Carolina. 

The annual report of the Secretary of 
War concentrates on an analysis of 
plans for a bigger -Army and, among 
other specifications, asks for 500,000 
men. 


December 10.—The New York and Porto 
Rico liner San Juan is stopt by the 
French cruiser Descartes and two see2nd- 
class passengers are taken off. “The 
prisoners are Germans, resident: of 
New Orleans. 

Captains Karl Boy-Ed and Franz von 
Papen are recalled officially by Kai: er 
Wilhelm, and are granted uncondition v1 
safe-conducts by the Allied Governments. 


December 12.—Count von Bernstorff, in 
his Government’s behalf, announces 
that Germany disavows all connection 
with Capt. Franz von Rintelen who, 
now in the Tower of London, is charged 
with coming to this country to incite 
strikes in munition-factories, and is 
said to have financed the organization 
known as ‘‘Labor’s National Peace 
Council.” 


The annual report of Secretary Daniels 
estimates the ‘‘five-year’’ naval program 
recommended by the President to 
Congress will cost $502,482,214. He 
recommends, among other things, a 
substantial increase in the officer list, 
an extension of the naval reserve, in- 
creased naval militia appropriations, 
an adequate ($5,000,000) _ scientific 
lavoratory for naval research boards, 
and minor improvements. 


December 13.—Baron George Wilhelm 
von Brincken, attaché of the German 
consulate at San Francisco, and two 





employees are indicted by the grand 
jury on a charge of hindering and at- 
tempting to destroy interstate and 
national commerce, and a second charge 
of using the mails to incite arson, 
assassination, and murder. 


December 14.—The American International 
Corporation, the new $50,000,000 for- 
eign-trade organization, purchases from 
the Pacifie Mail Company, now under- 
going liquidation, seven of its steamers 
for use in trading between our west 
coast and South America. 

Three Germans and an Austrian are 
caught on the army transport Sheridan 
at San Francisco disguised as American 
soldiers. Four members of the crew 
are arrested for conspiracy. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will piease bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“W. H. T.,”’ Uniontown, Ala.—*‘ (1) What is 
the derivation of the word church? I am familiar 
with the ordinary derivation from the Greek. 
That does not satisfy me either philologically or ° 
scientifically. To me it seems conclusive against 
such a derivation that none of the Latins used 
the word. This seems to show that the word 
must be Teutonic. I have seen a suggestion of its 
devivation from‘ Clachna.’ (2) Also, give me the 
word for priest in Anglo-Saxon. and German. What 
I wish to know is what Hengist and Horsa used 
in place of Hiereus; what was called the priest 
of Thor or Odin.’ 

(1) The NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY gives th 
etymology as follows: From Anglo-Saxon cir 
from Greek kyriakon, from kyriakos, of the Lo 
from kyrios, lord, from kyros, might. This is t 
etymology recognized by practically all schola 
and the LEXICOGRAPHER can see no valid reas 
for departing from it. The derivation fro 
clachna is not accepted historically or phonetical 
The word is, as you say, common to a number 
Teutonic languages, as the Dutch kerk, Danis 
kirke, Swedish kyrka, German kirche, etc., but all! 
these are probably borrowed from the Greek 
kyriakon. (2) As to priest, the Old High German 
and Old Saxon terms for priest were ewart and 
esago, literally, ‘‘ keeper or guardian of the law”’ 
and “proclaimer of laws.’’ There is also an Old 
High German word wizzago, literally, ‘‘ knowing 
me,’’ mean.ng 2 priest or magician. Probably the 
priests of Thor or Odin were known by one of 
these names to Hengist and Horsa. 


“L. E. R.,”’ Pittsburg, Pa.—*‘ Kindly de¢ ide. the 
following: ‘a’ bought one fly for fishin -. 
having knowledge of this purchase, te tis ‘“: 
that he (‘A’) has not succeeded in getting any 
flies. ‘A’ replies thet he has, and ~ ‘ the 
one fly, but ‘B’ contends that ‘«’ has s1C- 
ceeded in getting any flies ,unless he has 2 re 
thar one. Who is right?’ 


Che point raised d.,..ads upon the me-> og of 
the word any. Etymologically az, 1s ..oi the 
Anglo-Saxon znig, which means “one.’’ As in 
common use to-day the word means, “one or 
some (indefinitely); one or more persons, things, 
or portions (indefinitely).’’ Therefore, “Ape 
having oe one fly, wins. 

“IL. E. Y.,” Sharon, Pa.—‘In criticizing @ 
letter recently, ee was taken to the phrase, 
‘When you was at our office.’ Is this incorrect? 
If so, why?’ 

It is incorrect, because a finite verb must 
agree with its subject in person and number, and 
does so when a verb in the. singular is used to 
agree with a singular subject, or when a plural 
is used to agree with a plural subject. “You” 
is a personal pronoun, second person plural, and 

‘“‘was”’ is the first or the third person singuiar 
of the verb to be. You is now used instead of 
“Thou” in addressing a single person, and 
originally, as the pronomen reverentiz was ad- 
dressed to kings. You as a singular in “you was” 
attained wide use, even literary, in the eighteenth 
century, but it is now illiterate, and you is used 
with the plural construction in direct address; 
as “you area man indeed’’; “are you all there?” 








